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Certain window and roof designs manufactured by David Lupton’s Sons 
Company nearly a score of years ago introduced a new era in American 
industrial architecture. Factories ceased to resemble fortresses. Walls of 
glass replaced heavy masonry. Roofs became doorways to the sky. Work- 
ing coiiditions were immeasurably improved. The curve of American pro- 
duction efficiency climbed like a battle-plane seeking altitude. 


Lupton became the authority in industrial and residential lighting and 
ventilation, a position which it has consolidated with repeated new in- 
ventions, and by constant improvement of each Lupton item. 


Here was a dramatic story of accomplishment, a business success which 
achieved distinction even above the typical American tradition. It was a 
tale that needed the telling. In a series of advertisements, Ayer & Son is 
recording the Lupton epic, and is introducing the great family of Lupton 
Steel Products to the executives of America. 
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“Dun’s book Lists2,100,000 businesses—only 
26,000 have a rating over $75,000: These 
26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 


Extracted from ‘Bigger and Better Business,”’ in March “‘Magazine of Business.” 
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Where Is the Merger Movement 
Leading P 


Will All American Business Be Done by a Single Mammoth 
Organization? 


By William R. Basset 


Of Spencer Trask & Company 


TATISTICIANS of a specu 
lative turn sometimes project 
their curves far into the future and 
tell us what the world will be like 
in those distant years. By this 
means they undertake to foretell 
what the population of the world 
will be, how many telephone sub 
scribers there will be in the Fourth 
Ward and when , 
the circulation of 
a fledgling news- VV 
paper will outstrip |} | 
that of some long 
established rival. 

Were we thus to 

project a curve set- 
ting forth the num- 
ber of mergers 
formed in recent 
years it would ap- 
pear that before 
many years all 
American business 
worth mentioning 
will be done by a single mammoth 
corporation which will sell us 
everything from bread and butter 
to battleships and perform all ser- 
vices from shaving us to supplying 
us with electricity. There, with 
nothing left to merge, would be 
the answer to, the “whither-are-we- 
drifting” nuisances who right now 
seem to be concentrating their at- 
tention and questions on the 
merger problem. 

To my recollection, not even the 
most imaginative and _ easily 
alarmed of our “progressive” Sena- 
tors have conjured up such a super- 
super-merger. So far, they have 











R. BASSET was some- 
what reluctant to pre- 
pare this article, for fear 
that a casual reader might 
assume that he was going in 
for wild-eyed prophecy. W hile 
the author does not believe 
that a super-combination of 
businesses is likely, such as 
is herein hinted at, he sees 3 
no insurmountable obstacles || 4b help, highly 
|| to its successful operation if diverse enterprises. 
| it should come about. 
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stopped at a super-power octopus, 
a food trust or some other giant 
consolidation which would embrace 
an entire industry—but be pretty 
much confined to that industry. 
Although, of course, such a de- 
velopment is most remote and un- 
likely, there is probably no business 
reason why an ultimate merger of 
all concerns in all 
industries is impos- 
sible. We have 
passed the “Shoe- 
maker, stick to 
your last” phase of 
business. There are 
many men who 
have demonstrated 
their ability to 
manage, with suit- 








In fact, one of the 
most potent discov- 
eries of modern 
times is that all businesses are 
basically much alike and __ that, 
therefore, a man who succeeds in 
a big way in managing one bus- 
ness can almost certainly repeat 
his success in one widely different. 
Thus, in very recent years we have 
seen a successful public utility man 
called up to rejuvenate a failing 
leather company and having done 
so, move on to head a big merger 
in the amusement field. 

Judge Gary demonstrated his 
ability to lead on to fortune a 
loosely knit and over-capitalized 
aggregation of ore and coal mines, 
railroads, steamships, steel mills, 


a 
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wire mills and bridge companies. 
With proper help, it is entirely 
likely that he could have taken 
on the management of General 
Motors, Allied Chemical & Dye, 
General Electric, several public 
utilities and an assortment of na- 
tion-wide dairy products, baking 
and chain-store consolidations. 

A super-merger doing all of the 
business there is to do seems much 
more feasible now than it would 
have even a few years ago. Then 
a business was commonly headed 
by a “practical” man—a tanner, a 
steel maker, a baker or what not. 


There was little interchange of 
knowledge about management 
methods and there was nothing 


that could be called a science of 
either management or business ad- 
ministration. Today, we have a 
veritable army of engineers versed 
not only in technical but manage- 
ment methods, And every year a 
hundred or so colleges are turn- 
ing out well educated men who 
have specialized in business admin- 
istration and who, as cubs fresh 
from college, often know more 
about business fundamentals and 
management methods than did their 
fathers after a lifetime spent im- 
mersed in the details of a business. 
Grant that probably only a few 
of these youngsters are endowed 
with great natural qualities of in- 
dustrial leadership, nevertheless, 
they provide a large and well 
equipped potential supply of sec- 
onds in command-—plant managers 
and sales managers, comptrollers, 
division superintendents and presi- 
dents of subsidiary companies. 


The Importance of Management 


Whether a business is large or 
small, its success depends ulti- 
mately upon the skill of its man- 
agement. One important reason 
why so many mergers of thirty or 
forty years ago failed is because 
management talent was not only 
scarce but usually narrow and by 
present standards crude and un- 
skilled. Today, we have more man- 
agers and they are better trained 
and more skilled. Inability to find 
suitable men to manage it is no 
longer an insuperable obstacle to 
an ultimate super-merger. 
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The argument is frequently aq- 
vanced that this is an age of 
specialization and that to succeed 
a business must specialize, Ag ay 
argument against the super-bysi- 
ness that is sheer nonsense. Spe. 
cialization is essential, of course 
but the specialization can and is 
left to the smaller units of a bysi- 
ness. Thus a factory may well 
specialize on a single product—just 
as the plant itself is made up of 
still more highly specialized depart 
ments, 

But it is not necessary to the 
orize. There are plenty of con. 
crete examples of mergers made 
up of concerns in widely different 
industries. General Motors does 
a creditable job of making and 
selling not only automobiles but 
refrigerators and house lighting 
plants. 

The Glidden Company, originally 
a paint and varnish maker, has 
done so well in producing mar- 
garine and coconut oil that it is 
rapidly—and — confidently—branch- 
ing out into a variety of other 
food products by the merger route 

I may be accused of glaring in- 
consistency in saying that such a 
merger of unrelated companies 
might possibly be the ultimate de 
velopment in American business, 
for several times I have spoken 
and written disparagingly of cer- 
tain ill-assorted businesses. The 
point is this: I do not believe that 
such diversified groups should gen 
erally be the first step in consoli- 
dation. They should come, if at 
all, as a later development. 

With the distinct understanding 
that I am not undertaking to fore 
tell the future but that I am, 
rather, amusing myself momen- 
tarily with the pleasurable self 
indulgence of letting my imagina- 
tion range, hampered only by 
known facts and plainly observable 
present trends, let us examine the 
possible future trend in mergers— 
with the clear knowledge that our 
law makers or courts may at any 
time put up a detour sign or even 
wreck the machinery so that no 
further progress can be made. 

The probabilities are that, left to 
itself, business will more and more 
group itself in mergers. Rapid 
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and extensive as has been the 
movement there is plenty of merg 
ing yet to be done. 

The very formation of a mer 
ger of even reasonable size and 
strength is itself a powerful stimu 
lus to the formation of others 
When several competitors get to 
gether to form a horizontal mer 
ger, the remaining independents 
must usually band together in self- 
defense or the struggle will be too 
unequal. Even more so is this 
true when a merger is formed 
along more or less complete ver- 
tical lines. Soundly put together 
and skilfully managed, the pos 
sibilities of economies are so great 
as to provide a price advantage 
all but insuperable to other con 
cerns less well integrated. 

Wherever you find one large 
merger in an industry you usually 
find one or more others that were 
formed later. Consider the steel, 
the baking, the radiator, the auto- 
mobile, the dairy products, the 
leather industries, among others. 


Mergers of Mergers, but New 
Independents in Their Path 


Many of our largest corporations 
are themselves mergers of mer- 
gers and this is a trend which is 
becoming more pronounced as the 
merger movement attains momen- 
tum. It is not at all difficult to 
visualize an ultimate merger of all 
units in an industry having com- 
plete control of that industry pro- 
vided, of course, the law does not 
step in and stop the integration 
process. It is particularly easy to 
conceive of such mergers in cer- 
tain industries such as steel, elec- 
trical equipment and many others 
where there are already only a 
few companies and those large. 

The trend toward the mergers 
of mergers is also very marked 
among retail chains and in the 
food products industry. The Bor- 
den Company, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, General Foods 
Corporation (formerly Postum) 
and many others have been acquir- 
ing other concerns rapidly of late. 

Even after its great expansion 
by purchase of existing businesses 
during 1928 and 1929 the Borden 
Company in July, 1929, had signed 
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contracts to acquire no less than 
thirty two other companies, of 
which seven have a total of twenty 
subsidiaries. : 

Phere are already several chains 
of department 
into existence by the merger route 
and more are in prospect. — As 
these reach a proper size it will be 
a logical, in fact almost inescap- 
able, development for them to ae 
quire manufacturing plants to sup- 
ply a large part of their needs 
ultimately perhaps all of the goods 
they sell. When well integrated, 
gigantic retail mergers of this sort 
find themselves in competition jx 
various towns and it will then be 
but natural for them to get to 
gether into larger units 

Whether in manufacturing, re 
tailing or in public service. it is 
evident that merging of mergers 
is a natural tendency and one 
which is well under way. Where 
it may end no one can safely say 
possibly in a_ single nation-wide 
corporation. 

Even though such a super-mer- 
ger succeeds in corralling all of 
the then existing business, it does 
not follow that from time to time 
new independent businesses would 
not crop up. Inventors would con- 
tinue to devise wholly new products 
and new ideas would still spring 
into being. 

Some of these would be financed 
independently, for the super-cor- 
poration would not always see fit 
to exploit the new developments 
Men’s minds differ and the ma- 
jority would continue on occasion 
to say, “It can’t be done” to a 
minority which would proceed to 
do it. 

Some of these new things would 
prove themselves and ultimately be 
purchased by the super-corporation 

Why, it may be asked, should 
the owners be willing to sell? Be- 
cause the super-corporation could 
distribute and probably produce 
more cheaply and because its stock, 
with which it could buy the new 
business, would pay more than the 
little company’s stock. 

Even though the original owners 
of the independent concern should 
cherish their independence more 
than profits, some day death or less- 
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ening profits would bring about the 
inevitable sell-out. 

The operating organization of 
such an all-inclusive business would 
not present insuperable difficulties. 
In fact, to the casual observer 
there would probably be few signs 
that any particular business was a 
part of a super-merger. Even to 
the rank and file of employees to- 
day there is little to indicate in 
their daily affairs that they are 
now working for a merger instead 
of for the smaller business for 
which they worked before the con- 
solidation. 

Most of the changes would be 
internal. Definite channels for the 
flow of goods would be set, and 
the accounting of similar or closely 
associated companies would doubt- 
less be consolidated to a large ex- 
tent. 

There would obviously be a com- 
plete vertical consolidation from 
raw materials to the retail store 
for the production and distribution 
of consumer goods. For the pro- 
duction of other goods such as 
steel, copper, machinery and so on 
there would also be vertical in- 
tegration. 

It is well to remember that in 
such a universal corporation there 
would be no question of one unit 
being owned by another—no own- 
ing of stores by a manufacturer or 
vice versa—as there must so often 
be in the present stage of business. 

Just what the ultimate line-up 
might be can, of course, only be 
guessed at. All of the various big 
baking companies might well be 
under one management. The same 
might be true of the cotton indus- 
try. On the other hand, it might 
be more logical to have specified 
groups of cotton mills each con- 
centrating on specific specialties 
which they would furnish to the 
retail stores. Other groups, then, 
would concentrate on other fabrics 
used by industry, such as for tires, 
awnings, sacking and so on. 

To attempt to set up the best 
possible organization ready-made 
would be difficult. The best way 
would be by experience on a 
smaller scale—and that experience 
we are now getting. 

There would doubtless be wide 
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use of incentives for management 
in order to secure the attention and 
interest that is usual with owners 
but often so difficult to get from 
hired men. Yet this has been 
achieved notably well by one of 
our larger businesses—the General 
Motors Corporation. 

Think of the economies that 
would result from such a co-or- 
dinated business world! There 
would be no selling expense except 
at the retail counter; no competi- 
tion; no credit losses except on 
retail sales; no duplication of ex. 
pense for research and for many 
executive functions. 

Again I want to emphasize that 
I am not prophesying that this 
complete integration of all busi- 
ness will come about, nor do I ex- 
pect ever to see such a super-mer- 
ger. It is, however, within the 
realm of possibility. 

As an _ investment banker, | 
should dislike to see it come about 
—as a consumer I should welcome 
it. It is doubtful whether such a 
universal monopoly would have 
much need for investment bankers. 
It could, like some of our present 
big corporations, probably handle 
its own financing. j 

But as an employee and cus- 
tomer of such a business—and ob- 
viously all except lawyers, doctors 
and ministers and perhaps some in- 
ventors, would be employed by it 
—I would, I feel, fare very well. 

There need be no fear that such 
a monopoly would put the screws 
upon its employees and customers 
It would keep wages high and 
prices low, for people on starvation 
wages or those compelled to pay 
unduly high prices are not big 
consumers. The economies pos- 
sible in such a combination would 
make feasible higher wages and 
lower prices than now seem pos- 
sible. 

Furthermore, such a company 
would not be owned by a small, = 
powerful group although its basic? 
policies would be dictated by a 
few of the ablest minds in the 
country. The ownership would be 
in the hands of the millions. Every 
present holder of any kind of 
non-government security would 

(Continued on page 197) 
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Two Famous Railroads 
Merchandise Speed 


New York Central and Pennsylvania Roads Start New Trains and 
Inaugurate New Advertising 


HEN the airplane had estab- 

lished itself as a long-distance 
carrier of passengers, railroad men 
first looked upon it as a competi- 
tor, remote but potential. Then 
they spiked its competition—at least 
for the present—by joining with it 
in a business alliance, linking it to 
the schedules of their trains just as 
they had linked the motor bus; and 
then, with their combination offer- 
ings of rail-and-air transportation, 
they went after the public’s patron- 
age. 

Now, indirectly, the airplane be- 
gins to impose upon its partner, the 
railroad, a new merchandising re- 
sponsibility—speed. To _ speed, 
thanks in large measure to avia- 
tion, the public has been educated. 
And the railroad, mindful of a 
demand for speed that the plane is 
not yet ready to supply in volume, 
now offers stepped-up travel, not 
by air, but by rail. 

Last week, two of America’s 
most famous railroads offered new 
all-rail speeds between America’s 
two biggest cities. Simultaneously, 
in newspaper advertising, the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral announced the inauguration, 
scheduled for September 29, of 
twenty-hour trains between New 
York and Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania announced 
three westbound and_ eastbound 
trains, each of which will cover the 
New York-Chicago route in twenty 
hours flat. The running time of 
the Pennsylvania Limited, now 
twenty hours and fifty minutes. is 
to be lopped to twenty hours. The 
Broadway Limited, already a 
twenty-hour train, is to be changed 
as to leaving time. The third of 
the trio of speedsters is to be a 
new train, to be called the Golden 
Arrow. Another new train—this 
one eastbound—is to be known as 
the Fast Mail. 

Meanwhile, the New York Cen- 
tral will send out of Grand Central 
Terminal in New York every day 
four twenty-hour trains; and out 


10 


of Chicago, bound for New York, 
five, making a total of nine stepped- 
up services a day. 

Of these, one will be the 
Twentieth Century, which is to 
operate, however, in two fleets oj 
sections, of which the first will be 
known the Advance Century 
The third westbound twenty-hour 
train is to be called the Commo 
dcre Vanderbilt; and the fourth 
will be the present Wolverine 
Eastbound, the twenty-hour trains 
will be the Fast Mail, the Wolver- 
ine, the Advance Century and the 
Commodore Vanderbilt. 

Each of the competing railroads 
presents its new trains to the pub- 
lic through an extensive campaign 
of advertising. Each goes into the 
newspapers of New York and Chi- 
cago; and the Pennsylvania, be- 
sides, into Philadelphia. In addi- 
tion, each road—although neither 
crosses the continent—will go into 
the newspapers of the major “off- 
line” cities from Chicago and the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. 


High Marks in Volume of Speed 


For each of the roads, the new 
schedules will represent new high 
marks in volume of speeds. In the 
past, to be sure, the New York- 
Chicago run has been covered, ina 
closely limited way as to train vol- 
ume, in eighteen hours. Then— 
thanks to wrecks that disturbed the 
public—the time was extended to 
twenty, and then to twenty-three 
hours. And now two factors have 
operated to cut the time again 
the airplane, and improvements in 
roadbeds and rolling stock. 

Between the two railroad 
tems, competition for New York- 
Chicago business always has been 


as 


SVS- 


keen. Three of the trains involved 
in the high-speed battle for busi- 
ness have become institutional. 
The Pennsylvania Limited, the 


world’s first train of its type, went 
out over her first run while Ches- 
ter A. Arthur was President of the 
United States. The Broadway 
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as city people, in the central two-thirds of Iowa. 
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Limited, which has been running 
for twenty-seven years, long has 
been the Pennsylvania’s limited 
leader. On the New York Cen- 
tral’s side, the Twentieth Century 
long has been, not merely a train, 
but a fleet of trains. In the last 
year the Century was operated as 
2,153 sections and carried 240,000 
p2ssengers. 

As between the two railroads, the 
new stepped-up schedules are ex- 
pedients in competition—but not as 
between the railroad and the air- 
plane. The Pennsylvania offers no 
airplane service, either in whole or 
in part, between New York and 
Chicago. The New York Central 
does offer a part-plane service be- 
tween the two cities, but only in 
connection with one train—the 
Southwestern Express, which, 
bound for St. Louis, passes through 


Cleveland and in Cleveland pro- 
vides connection with Chicago- 
bound planes of the Universal 


Aviation Corporation. 

In general, passenger revenue 
represents only some 30 per cent of 
a railroad’s gross income; for the 
bulk of business is in freight. But 
railroads always will fight for pas- 
senger traffic. Their linking with 
the airplane was a move in that 
competition. But airplane traffic, 
thus far, is light. The public still 
prefers to travel on the ground; 
and on the ground, the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central now 
entrench themselves for war. Nor 
is the warfare a mere gesture. 


Passenger trains are expensive. 
They come at about $1,000,000 
each. Increasing their number 


multiplies the difficulties of rail- 
road operation; and stepping up 
their speed presents additional 
problems. 

And yet, expensive as they are, 
fast passenger trains can be made 
to pay. For, as both the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania well 
know, the flying Twentieth Cen- 
tury last year brought into the 


New York Central’s treasury a 
gross revenue of $28,000,000, on 


which the net earnings were about 
$11,000,000. 


E. V. Caine, formerly with the Barad- 
Perry Printing Company, Providence, 
R. I., has joined The Parker Advertis- 


ing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Norcross and Carmichael with 


McAdams Agency 


Charles P. Norcross, formerly with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com 
pany, and Robert A. Carmichael, form 
erly general sales manager of The Pep. 
sodent Company, and assistant general 
sales manager of The Lambert Pharma. 
cal Company, have become affiliated with 
William Douglas McAdams, advertising 
agency. As previously reported, the 
McAdams agency will move its head. 
quarters from Chicago to New York, 
effective October 1. 


P. P. Huffard Made President 
of National Carbon Company 


P. P. Huffard has been elected presi. 
dent of National Carbon Company, 
manufacturer of Eveready flashlights, 
batteries, radios, ‘te., a subsidiary of 
the Union Carbide nd Carbon Corpora 
tion, New York. He had heen vice 
president and general manager of the 
company and succeeds W. J. Knapp, 
who has been made chairman of the 
board. 


Robert Winthrop Joins 
Addison Vars 


Winthrop, for j 
vice-president of Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball, Inc., has resigned from that 
agency, effective October 1, to become 
vice-president and manager of the new 
Rochester office of Addison Vars, Ine. 
Mr. Winthrop has been with the Roches 
oe office of Lyddon, Hanford & Kim. 
a 


Robert several years 


Dayton Spice Mills Appoint 


Dyer 
The Dayton Spice Mills Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, producer of Old Reliable 


Coffee, 
count with the New York office 
George L. Dyer Company. 


have placed their advertising ac 
of The 


Boncilla Account to Erwin, 
Wasey 


Laboratories, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of Boncilla toilet- 
ries, has appointed Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Bongilla 


“‘Wallaces’ Farmer” and “Iowa 


Homestead” to Merge 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Home- 
stead, both of Des Moines, Towa, will 
be consolidated, effective October 15 
The name of the consolidated publica- 
tions will be Wallaces’ Farmer and Jowa 
Homestead. 


New Orleans “States’’ Appoints 


James Robinson 
James Robinson, formerly with the 
display department of the New Orleans 
States, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager of that paper. 
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<im It’s Sunday morning paper time, in Florida. 
With 365 days a year which are pleasant, comfortable and enjoy- 
nt able, there’s not the urgent need to grab the passing opportunity: 
to be out of the house and away. There’s time to read, Sunday 
i morning. 
able , ‘ esi 
a So, the morning paper becomes‘a matter of leisurely family-inter- 
The : est. There’s time to talk over a new purchase of radio, automobile, 
washing machine and what-not. 
Which answers the question as to why the Sunday Florida Times- 
Union accomplishes such profitable results for dealer-distributed 
es goods. Dealer-distributed not only in Jacksonville but throughout 
- the state! 
er § Predominant city coverage and un- 
equalled state circulation, offer special 
- benefits to the national advertiser using 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 








A. B. C. Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward 2 Woodward & Kelly 
Advertising 110 E. 42d St. C. Geo. Krogness 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 1) 
Representatives: CHICAGO 303 Crocker Ist Nat'l ATLANTA 
Woodward & Kelly A. D. Grant 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg 





Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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[wHoO KNOWS- 


AT the experience of ——— local advertisers is the 
best guide to the value of the media. 





HAT it pays to concentrate a national campaign where 
it may be supported by the direct sales advertising of the 
P same product. 


HAT department stores everywhere are shrewd, expe- 
ienced and the leading buyers of newspaper advertising 


‘This Message 


For the first eight months of 1929 Chicago department 
tores (loop and outlying) placed 3,893,992 agate lines 
pf advertising in The Chicago Daily News. 


2,098,638 more lines than in the highest morning 
daily paper. 

2,152,499 more lines than in the next highest eve- 
ning paper. 

716,085 more lines than in the highest daily and 

Sunday paper. 

1,425,582 more lines than in all morning daily 
papers combined. 

1,240,486 more lines than in all other evening 
papers combined. 

1,185,136 more lines than in all Sunday papers 
combined. 





ere is the recommendation of Chicago’s leading ad- 
ertising group to advertisers everywhere on the choice of 
hicago newspaper media. 


_[THE CHICAGO 
“DAILY NEWS 


Bldg 









Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Fundamentals of the Headline 


Elementary?—Yes and Therefore Not Intended for the Experienced 
Ad-Crafter 


By Aesop Glim 








“TF your adver- 
tisement is go- 
ing to be read, it 
must first be seen.” 
Such an elemen- 
tary statement is 
particularly obnox- 


HE first of several one- 

sided arguments on 
things elementary. 
cated to all humble adver- 
tising men—and NOT to the 
Experienced Ad-Crafter. 


line, tied up to the 
past experiences of 
housekeepers (with 
whom the bachelor 
should have no fa- 
miliarity) is bound 
to be more effec- 


Dedi- 








ious to the Ex- 
perienced Ad-Crafter. The fact is 
so obvious that he overlooks it and 
—in his search for new refinements 
and subtleties—he produces more 
advertisements which look just like 
advertisements; which the reader 
passes by with the old complaint, 
“There is too much advertising in 
this publication.” 

I, Aesop Glim, like to deal with 
things elementary. So I repeat 
myself and say that the best copy 
ever written is worthless unless it 
gets read. If you want your copy 
to be read, your advertisement must 
get itself noticed. It must stop the 
reader. It must have arresting 
power. 

Those magic words introduce one 
of my best maxims: The arresting 
power of an advertisement is the 
ability of the main illustration, the 
headline and the layout—as a com- 
posite unit—to force a reading of 
the first paragraph by those who 
are your prospects. 

I suggest that you memorize that. 
If your memory is poor, have it 
tattooed on your arm. With every 
advertisement you prepare, ask 
yourself if it has arresting power. 


zs ¢ 


Let us argue about headlines. 

Notice that your headline is ad- 
dressed (wholly or at least pri- 
marily) to those who are prospects 
for the article or service you are 
selling. Why try to interest a 
non-housekeeping bachelor in a 
new and improved electric range? 
If you believe, as I do, that adver- 
tising can usually approximate sell- 
ing—which is much more than 
merely favorable publicity — you 
will see that an electric range head- 


tive than a head- 
line which might also interest the 
bachelor. You are already further 
on your way. 

The headline serves as a connect- 
ing link between the main illustra- 
tion and the first paragraph of the 
copy. It may be the caption for 
the illustration, or a partial expla- 
nation of the illustration, or a con- 
tinuation of the idea in the illus- 
tration. 

When there is no pictorial illus- 
tration, the headline becomes the 
main illustration and should be 
given all possible staging through 
both layout and typography. 

Your headline must stop (or help 
to stop) your prospects and make 
them read the first paragraph. 
Don’t say so much in the headline 
that they will have no reason for 
reading the first paragraph. Don’t 
spill your whole story. The head- 
line is a provocation—not a mes- 
sage. 

* * * 

When is a bad headline? 

All questions make weak head- 
lines. True questions are almost 
impossible as headlines. There is 
too much of the Smart Aleck in all 
of us. If I ask you a direct ques- 
tion—and in a headline it should 
certainly be a pertinent (meaning 
personal) question—your immedi- 
ate impulse is to say, “What’s it to 
you?” or “So’s your Aunt Minnie” 
or possibly something really clever. 
And if you did happen to take my 
question seriously, you would prob- 
ably get so busy thinking up an 
answer that you would forget to 
read my copy. 

As against the true question, a 
rhetorical question on an interest- 
ing subject, particularly if it has 
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only one obvious answer, may be 
permissible occasionally. : 

But I am against all types of 
questions for headlines. I think 
you will usually find that you can 
write a strong headline positively, 
better than interrogatively. 

Continuing with bad headlines, I 
condemn all one-word headlines— 
unless you can use a naughty word. 
And that may be bad for your 
product’s reputation. 

Take such words as Co-ordina- 
tion, Independence, Strength, those 
blessed words which every copy 
writer sooner or later discovers for 


himself. At best they are cold 
abstracts. And abstracts paint no 
pictures. “The strength of an 


elephant” is surely more pictorial 
than “Strength.” And if you can 
say, “A man with the strength of 
an elephant,” you have something 
almost intriguing. 

I have had the Experienced Ad- 
Crafter argue that such words as 
Fire, Help, Murder, Police have 
universal emotional appeal. 
agree, but I won’t give in. 

Suppose your piece of copy has 
a quasi-news construction. Instead 
of headlining it, “Fire!” why not 
“*Fire!’ screamed the girl in the 
pink nightgown”? 

If your copy is of an institutional 
nature—selling a sprinkler system 
for schools—why not “Fire threat- 
ens your children today”? 

There is another type of bad 
headline. Here is an example: 


A Supmartne Tuat F ites 
has not yet been invented 
but it would be no more wonderful 
than our Pink Pills. 


doesn’t need much com- 
ment. The reader has been tricked 
and quickly knows it. Moreover, 
the writer of this headline started 
too far away from his subject. 
It is doubtful whether many read- 
ers were led to desire his Pink 
Pills. 


That 


* * * 


If there are other types of out- 
standingly bad headlines, let us 
hope to kill them with reverse Eng- 
lish as we proceed to discuss: 

When is a good headline? 

Broadly speaking, a good head- 
line is a simple declarative sen- 
tence which has force and interest 
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for your prospect. The subject of 
your headline should be as close 
to what you have to sell as your 
prospect’s knowledge and experi- 
ence wil permit. 

For example, if you are offering 
housekeepers milk which will not 
sour, you need not go far afield 
for your headline. The house- 
keeper knows from experience that 
ordinary milk does sour and in- 
stantly appreciates the advantages 
of what you have to offer. Your 
headline may then say, “Here js 
milk which does not sour!” And 
your copy need be little more than 
an invitation to women to come and 
get it. 

If, on the other hand, you are 
advertising brake lining, you would 
probably make a mistake to start 
with the beauty or strength of 
your brake lining. Most motorists 
have never seen a piece of brake 
lining of any kind. Many of 
them do not even know that they 
are users of brake lining. In which 
case your headline might say some- 
thing about the frequency and cost 
of motor accidents. 

Unless the product you are ad- 
vertising is so well known that the 
job is simply to keep your cus- 
tomers reminded to buy it again, 
you are safe in treating your prod- 
uct as though it were a totally un- 
known quantity. Your headline 
represents one of the envoys sent 
out to flag your prospect on some 
common meeting ground and to 
lead him from the known to the 
unknown. That is, to lead him 
from the common meeting ground 
to an appreciation of the merits of 
your hitherto unknown product. 

Let us assume that you are sell- 
ing a squash racket, the merits of 
which are neither greater nor less 
than those of your competitors’ 
squash rackets. Your prospects 
are squash players. You might es- 
tablish a common meeting ground 
if your headline made reference 
to the triple swat of the ball played 
to the corners. An accurate de- 
scription of that sound, which is 
familiar music to the squash play- 
er’s ear, establishes in your pros- 
pect’s mind the belief that you 
know something about the game. 
He is already predisposed to be- 
lieve that you know something 
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about the making of squash rackets. 
You can always introduce to 
housekeepers a food, lacking in 
salient news features, with a head- 
line which refers to the difficult 
job of planning twenty-one inter- 
esting meals per week. 
You can write a headline on any 


household appliance by calling 
housekeeping ‘ ‘the world’s greatest 
profession” or by referring to the 


housekeeper as Secretary, Trea- 
surer, Interior Decorator and Hy- 
gienist. 

Bear in mind that these are sup- 
posed to be examples of establish- 
ing a common meeting ground with 
your prospect. If your product 
has new, interesting and important 
features, which your prospect is 
qualified by past experience to rec- 
ognize immediately, those features 
automatically constitute the sub- 
ject matter for your headline. You 
are then starting just that much 
closer to the point of sale. 

The principle of working from 
the known to the unknown has its 
exceptions. To wit: If you can 
produce a headline containing an 
interesting and startling news item, 
so far outside the reader’s knowl- 
edge that he will not stop to ques- 
tion or argue about it, you will 
have an arresting headline. But it 
must still have a logical relation 
to what you have to sell. 

“A submarine that flies” is an in- 
teresting and not inconceivable pic- 
ture. It would make a good sub- 
ject for a headline, provided your 
headline and the subsequent copy 
could truthfully say, in essence: 
“A submarine that flies has just 
been put through exhaustive tests 
with outstanding success. The en- 
gineers say that no small part of 
this success was due to the fact 
that our Duplex Widgets were 
used throughout the vessel.” 

Good headlines are sometimes 
built out of perversions, adapta- 
tions or new applications of famil- 
iar sayings. An excellent example 
is a Listerine headline, “Often a 
bridesmaid, never a bride.” The 
transition to the use of Listerine 
is quick and accurate. 

I would say that the conversion 
of familiar sayings into headlines 
is a device with mixed blessings 
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for the copy writer. When such 
headlines are good, they are ex- 
cellent. When they are bad, they 
are terrible. If you use them, 
check results to be sure you have 
not produced some unexpected or 
misapplied humor. And also that 
your reader is not going to feel that 
he has been tricked. 

If Old Mother Hubbard had 
found’a forgotten can of good old 
reliable Campbell’s Soup, I think 
the reader would have rejoiced 
with her. If she had found a 
couple of Duplex Widgets, your 
reader would have shared the dog’s 
disappointment and resentment. 


The length of a headline is some- 
what like the length of a piece of 
string. But far be it from Aesop 
Glim to fail to give you a ruling. 
A headline may have from three 
to thirteen words; five and seven 
word headlines are most effective. 

If you must have more than thir- 
teen words, break them up into a 
headline and a sub-head (in smaller 
type). Keep thirteen as your in- 
violable upper limit for the head- 
line proper. 

I believe that the advantages of 
five and seven word headlines have 
been pretty well established by psy- 
chological tests, but I haven’t any 
of the facts at hand. I seem to 
recall a story of showing to an 
audience a number of posters car- 
rying headlines of various lengths. 
Each poster was shown for a few 
seconds only and the members of 
the audience were asked to write 
down what they had read. Five and 
seven word headlines were the 
most easily grasped and remem- 
bered. Very few of the audience 
got any headlines longer than thir- 
teen words. 

Whether this description does 
justice to the tests I do not know. 
But I do believe in the efficacy of 
five and seven word headlines and 
have my own theory that five and 
seven are “in our blood”—from our 
memories of incantations, drum- 
beats and syncopation. 

Whatever the length of your 
headlines, be sure to break by sense 
if you cannot get all the words onto 
one line. In both the layout and 
the typography of your headline, 
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work for ease of reading. Re- 
member that you have only an in- 
stant in which to flag your pros- 
pect and interest him in your story. 
Make your flag as interesting and 
as easy to comprehend as possible. 

Consider these two headlines, of 
which the second is broken by 
sense: 

The girl he The girl 

left behind he left 


him behind him 


On the left you meet “The girl 
he” and a “left behind”—which are 
both rather whimsical notions. On 
the right you receive the three ele- 
ments of this headline in three 
logical doses. 

My happiness is always marred, 
so far as advertising headlines are 
concerned, by what I consider to 
be false usages of capital letters. I 
believe that false caps have ruined 
many a good headline. 

Save the caps for emphasis. 
Look at these two sentences and 
see if you agree with me: 


I Hate To See False Caps 
I hate to see False Caps 


If you emphasize everything, you 
actually emphasize nothing. This 
is of course equally true in choos- 
ing type faces. Notice that on a 
steel construction job you don't 
hear any one riveter when several 
riveters are going at once. 

Aside from the question of em- 
phasis, false caps make your head- 
line harder to read. Your pros- 
pect reads thousands of words of 
text for every dozen words of dis- 
play lines. Since your headline 
has an important job to perform 
quickly, why not build it for ease 
of reading by employing, so far as 
possible, the formalities of capitals 
and typography to which he is most 
accustomed ? 

* * * 

When you employ a subhead, fol- 
low the same rules as for headline 
construction. Your subhead is a 
continuation of your headline. 
Don’t let it spill your whole story. 
Make it lead the reader into the 
first paragraph of your copy. 

And whether you are writing 
a headline, a subhead or the copy 
itself. endeavor to speak volumes 
without saying volumes! 
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Changes in Advertising Depart. 
pan ’ 
ment of “Time” 

Harry Lytle, manager of the Detroit 
office of Time, will become manager of 
the Chicago office, effective October 1, 
He succeeds H.,P. Stone, who for the 
last five years has been in charge of 
the Western advertising of Time, at that 
office. Mr. Stone has resigned to as 
sume the active man: agement of Powers 
and Stone of Illinois, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, of which he has been presi- 
dent for many years. 

Harry Dole, recently with the San 
Francisco Examiner, will become man. 
ager of the Detroit office on October ly 


W. F. Honer, Advertising 
Manager, Fuller Brush 


William F. Honer, for the last eight 
years assistant advertising manager of 
The Fuller Brush Company, has been 
appointed advertising manager. He takes 
the place of Everett R. Smith who, as 
recently announced, has joined The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency, as secretary and 
general manager. 


Arthur Booth with Homer 
McKee Agency 

Arthur Booth has joined the Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., of Illinois, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as a member 
of the creative staff. He was at one 
time Pacific Coast manager for the 
Hearst evening newspapers and_ has 
served as advertising manager of the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajo 
harie, N. Y. 


Millis Agency Advancements 


R. Webb Sparks, for the last year 
vice-president and space buyer of the 
Millis Advertising Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed assistant 
to the president of that agency. He will 
be in general charge of merchandising 

Robert E. O’Hara, who has been with 
the Millis agency for the last year, has 
been appointed space buyer to succeed 
Mr. Sparks. J 


Kaywoodie Account to Andrew 
Cone Agency 


Kaufmann Brothers & Bondy, Inc. 
New York, manufacturer of Drinkless 
Kaywoodie pipes and Drinkless Tobacco 
Yello holders, has appointed the Andrew 
Cone General Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


To Direct Foreign AutoStrop 
Advertising 


The AutoStrop Razor Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the Version 
Advertising and Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York, to handle the foreign adver- 
tising of Valet AutoStrop Razors. 
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A GREAT SET-UP 


A GREAT newspaper covering a great market 
gets great results for advertisers. Consider 
the manner in which advertisers concentrate in The 
News to sell The Indianapolis Radius, with its pros- 
perous and energetic population of two million. 
Experience has taught hundreds of them that — 


The News . . . CALONE .. . Does the Job! 














(((4 The Indianapolis Radius 
{| A DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


J New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. | 
| ver yor ranks third in percentage of improved 


| land and third in wealth to the square mile. 
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The family buys ../ 


SELL 


THE FAMILY! 


HE family is the logical buying unit. It 

is considered the ultimate goal of 90% 
of all advertising. To sell the family, an eve- 
ning newspaper is the logical medium. It 
goes home, stays home, and is thoroughly 
read in the home by every member of the 
family. 


Nearly half of all the worthwhile families 
in the New York Market who buy any New 
York standard evening newspaper buy the 
New York Evening Journal. For over a 
quarter of a century this evening newspaper 
has been more than 100% ahead of the next 
standard evening newspaper in its field, and 
for thirty consecutive years it has had the 
largest evening newspaper circulation § in 
America. 


More people buy it. More people read it. 
More people believe in it than in any other 
evening newspaper. It is read by the greatest 
number of men and women in all income 
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groups. It goes into the homes of the highest 
@ a earning and largest spending classes in New 
} York City and its wealthy suburbs. 


It covers Brooklyn and Long Island inten- 
sively, about equalling the circulation of 
three leading Brooklyn newspapers. 





In the suburban area of Westchester, New 
Jersey and Long Island the New York Eve- 
‘ ning Journal’s circulation about equals that 


of all the other New York evening news- 
papers combined. 


Its circulation is highly concentrated 
95% concentrated in the New York Market. 





The proven sales experience of one manu- 
facturer after another, over a long period of 
years, shows that the backbone medium in 
the world’s richest market is the New York 
Evening Journal. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


€ One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPeERs read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK, 9 East 40th Street 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
Be NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 
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Employ News 
Pulling Power . 
In Detroit 
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The reasons for the general and wide acceptance of - 
The News as the home newspaper of Detroit is not e 
difficult to understand. Here is a paper with news a 
and feature services not equalled by any other in n 


Detroit and surpassed by few other newspapers in 
America. The News is the only Detroit evening 
newspaper having complete Associated Press Service, 
It has exclusive Consolidated News Service and is 
the exclusive Detroit member of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. It has also the services 
of the United Press and the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. Besides these news-gathering facilities, 
The News employs 200 men and women in the 
editorial department of the home office and has its 
own exclusive correspondents at Washington, New 
York, Paris and London. The Detroit News also 
furnishes its readers with a market service not 
available through any other Detroit newspaper. | 
All day, followers of the market can get the latest 
quotations. Each edition of The Detroit News 
carries the latest available prices. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Selling the Customer After He 
Has Bought 


How a Manufacturer of a “Different” Product Is Keeping Up His 
Customers’ Good-Will and Interest 


By S. C. Allen 


Sales Manager, Dayton Steel Racquet Company 


N merchandising an article which 
[is different in any way from 
what people are accustomed, there 
is a very definite problem to be 
handled in that the customer not 
only must be sold the unusual ar- 
ticle in the first instance by the 
dealer but the customer must con- 
tinue to be sold on the product— 
preferably by the manufacturer. 
For there is little profit in putting 
merchandise into the consumer’s 
hands only to have it lie there dead 
forever after. 

In our own case we have been 
merchandising a radically new type 
of tennis racquet. Because its 
frame is of steel instead of the ac- 
cepted wood, and because it is 
strung with steel strings instead of 
gut which has been used for gen- 
erations, our product has required 
a great deal of work, to sell to a 
market which has looked on steel 
racquets as very “different.” We 
know that a great many people 
who buy our product—and many 
who do not—are influenced, only 
naturally, by what other players 
will say when they go out on the 
courts with a steel racquet. Their 
reaction is one of fear of having 
their game injured because some 
other player asks, “Well, where 
did you get that thing?” 

In other words, after the dealer 
has overcome initial resistance to a 
product different from that in or- 
dinary use, as nfanufacturers we 
must find ways to overcome later 
resistance tending to prevent the 
buyer from using our product. To 
overcome this later resistance, we 
have endeavored to show each pur- 
chaser of Dayton steel racquets 
just why his racquet is better and 
have aimed to place before him 
complete information so that when 
he is questioned about his purchase 
he will be in a position to speak 





intelligently and explain to the 
other players just why he bought 
the racquet, why it is better, why 
it will last longer and why it will 
help him to play better tennis. 
We decided that this follow-up 
job of selling the customer after 
he has bought was for us to handle 
direct and not for the dealer to 
worry about after he had done a 
good initial selling job. We also 
felt that if we, the manufacturer, 
followed up the original store sale, 
the customer would be rather 
deeply impressed at our interest. 


A Guarantee Card Accompanies 
Each Racquet 


The next problem, therefore, was 
to find out who our store pur- 
chasers ‘were. To do this, we 
worked out a guarantee card sys- 
tem. 

To each racquet handle we at- 
tached a business reply postcard, 
on the reverse side of which was to 
be filled in the date, owner’s name, 
address, store name, and name of 
clerk making the sale. One end of 
this card was perforated and held 
a tab to be torn off and kept by the 
customer as a form of receipt. 
One side of the tab carried our 
guarantee. On the other side, this 
tab stated that the guarantee was 
to be returned to the factory with 
the racquet in event of defect, the 
dealer to lend another racquet to the 
customer meanwhile. This side of 
the tab also held space for the 
store name and the name of the 
clerk. 

As the plan works out, the pur- 
chaser of one of our racquets 
mails direct to the factory the 
reply card carrying all the infor- 
mation necessary to give us a com- 
plete record of sale. The first 
thing we do is to sell this new cus- 
tomer on the racquet he has just 
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bought. 
following letter: 

You are now the owner of a Day- 
ton Steel Racquet, which has heen 
scientifically designed, carefully 
made and inspected. 

This racquet is the fastest racquet 
ever offered to tennis players. If 
you have been playing with the old 
fashioned wood and gut racquet, it 
will take you half a dozen sets to 
accustom yourself to the greater 
speed and the easier manner in 
which this racquet handles, but from 
there on your game will show a 
steady improvement. 

You have probably noticed, Day- 
ton Racquets are much neater in 
appearance than the wood racquets, 
as steel permits a smaller frame and 
more compact construction. So your 
racquet will, no doubt, attract at- 
tention and questions may be asked 
about it. In order that you may 
be well informed, we are giving 
you here the points of superiority 
and other information, which will 
be helpful. 

It is the fastest racquet made for 
two reasons. 

1. The strings are woven from 
several strands of small special steel 
strings over a core wire which is 


removed afterwards, leaving the 
strings hollow, which makes them 
resilient, and steel unlike gut re- 


covers quickly after being stretched 
This gets the ball off the face of 
the racquet quicker than is possible 
with any other racquet. 

2. The perfect balance, small 
frame, and absence of the wide 
throat, common with wood racquets, 
permit this racquet to travel through 
the air with less resistance, so it 
takes less energy to swing it, mak 
ing for greater speed. : 

Recuccliy, owing to the materials 
used, Dayton Racquets last longer, 
do not require a press and are un- 
affected by climatic changes. With 
reasonable care this racquet will 
give you good service and when it 
finally needs restringing, it can be 
restrung by your local repairman 
as all stringing is done in exactly 
the same manner as gut racquets 
and with practically the same tools. 

We are confident this racquet will 
improve your game, reduce the cost, 
and afford you more carefree tennis 
than is possible with any other rac- 
quet, except another Dayton. 


Point one in this plan, as the 
letter shows, is the basic one of 
stimulating the use of our product 
after it gets into the consumer’s 
hands. But there are several other 
ramifications of the plan which 
work out very interestingly and 
which round off this basic point. 

By printing the return cards in 
three different colors, we identify 
very easily the type of racquet 
which has been sold, a white card 
indicating one model, a pink card 
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another, and a yellow card show. 
ing us that the customer has bought 
a third model. 

In addition, these different color- 
ings give us a check on any re- 
quests made under the guarantee 
terms, for if we receive a racquet 
at the factory with a yellow tab, 
and the racquet itself should carry 
a white tab, we realize right away 
either that someone has slipped up 
and sent us the wrong racquet or 
that someone is trying to take ad 
vantage of our guarantee. 

When the cards are received a 
the factory, we make a duplicate 
copy, one copy being filed under 
the name of the customer who 
bought the racquet and the other 
copy being filed by city and State. 
So, besides keeping the customer 
sold and adhering strictly to our 
guarantee, we are able, through 
these tags, to maintain a very ac- 
curate check on how sales are go 
ing in various cities and States. 

This we are able to do because 
our records date back for eight 
years and cover the entire country. 
While the records are not broken 
down too finely, we know pretty 
well what each city should do. If 
we find, therefore, in the middle 
of a season that a store which we 
believe should sell a certain num- 
ber of racquets is selling only half 
that number, we immediately want 
to know why. We then either send 
a salesman to the spot or write. 

If, however, we find that sales 
for any district are increasing 
rapidly, we like to know just why 
and also to congratulate the store 
on a good job well done. Too, 
these tags give us a definite idea 
of the tennis season, showing us 
just when it really begins in Texas 
and starts to move north, enabling 
us to check sales for one playing 
season against dnother. ‘ 

_ When we began this system we 
intended to keep a close watch on 
individual store clerks, feeling that 
we could in some way express our 
appreciation over a period of time 
for unusual sales interest. How- 
ever, as a plan of this kind has its 
difficulties in geting started and as 
it usually takes about two seasons 
to get such a system thoroughly es- 
tablished, we have not up to the 
present made any great effort t 
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Work and Win! 





No hero born of the prolific pen of Horatio Alger, 


Jr., ever contemplated the fruits of his labor with 
more honest pride than does the Chicago Evening 
American its growing list of achievements. After 
nearly three decades of herculean struggle against no 
trifling odds, it finds proof in its record that where it 


has not won, it is winning. 


As a newspaper, the Chicago Evening American has 
so well sensed Chicago’s requirements that for years 
it has led its field in circulation by a wide and grow- 
ing margin—climaxed in August (when circulation 
is normally at low ebb) with an average daily total 
circulation of 559,784, leading the next evening paper 
by 127,582, 


As an advertising medium, the Chicago Evening 
American is so convincingly proving its effectiveness 
that its gain of 644,891 lines in total display for the 
first eight months of 1929 is more than double that 
of the evening paper showing the next greatest 


progress. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


| AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 





National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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check up on the clerks, though we 
believe that later it will be very in- 
teresting to know just who is do- 
ing a good job for us. 

The benefits of this system of 
tags have proved threefold, the 
first of which benefits involves the 
actual purchaser of our merchan- 
dise. For not only is he protected 
by a definite time guarantee with a 
receipt to show when he bought 
the racquet—a receipt which proves 
readily and conclusively that he is 
or is not justified to his claims—but 
he also is followed up direct from 
the factory with information which 
helps him to know fully about his 
purchase, which encourages him to 
make the best use of the merchan- 
dise, and which strengthens his be- 
lief in the product. 

What the dealer gains from this 
system is chiefly a relief from all 
responsibility subsequent to the 
sale. For when the customer comes 
back, if he does, with a complaint, 
the dealer’s records are clear. He 
never has to feel that he is taking 
advantage of the factory to keep 
his customer’s good-will by re- 
turning a racquet, because if the 
racquet is returnable within the 
guarantee, he merely returns it. If, 
however, it is out of the guarantee, 
the dealer is enabled by our tag 
system to prove very easily that no 
further service can be expected, 
and he can clearly point out why 
the customer should pay for re- 
pairs. Simply, this complete rec- 
ord makes adjustment very simple 
and clear-cut, the dealer being en- 
abled to get money for legitimate 
repairs at the same time that he 
keeps the customer’s confidence and 
good-will. That the trade likes the 
idea is shown in that we have not 
received any complaints thus far, 
and comment reaching us has been 
entirely favorable. 

From the manufacturer’s view- 
point, the system has all the advan- 
tages previously outlined—keeping 
the customer sold by follow-up 
when the dealer’s work is done, 
checking up on what models are 
sold, preventing abuse of the guar- 
antee, checking sectional sales, and 
keeping tab on individual clerks. 
The system also has one additional 
advantage, for another use we ex- 
pect to make of the information we 
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get from our cards is to help intro- 
duce new merchandise. 

For instance, we now are bring- 
ing out a racquet designed for top 
players and called the “Lone 
Eagle,” a very recent model in our 
aviation-named line, and our guar- 
antee cards mailed after purchase 
of previous merchandise will fur- 
nish us with a list of people whom 
we know are interested in our type 
of product—people who actually 
have bought one of the earlier 
models. Naturally, they will be in- 
terested in any new item our com- 
pany puts out, and when we intro- 
duce the latest racquet we shall 
send out letters to all of these peo- 
ple announcing the new number 
and explaining its merits. 

Not only will we be building new 
sales among old customers but we 
also shall be reselling them in- 
directly on their original purchase 
by impressing them with the fact 
that through continuous effort we 
are progressively making our “dif- 
ferent” product one of ordinary 
acceptance. 


Samson Service Merges with 
Thomsen-Ellis Company 


The Samson Service and the Thom. 
sen-Ellis Company, both of Baltimore, 


have merged. The combined business, 
operating under the name of the Thom- 
sen-Ellis Company, offers a service in 
the preparation of advertising, merchan- 
dis'ng and selling plans. 

With this consolidation, ‘F. Romer, 
who has been head of the Samson Ser- 
vice, becomes associated with Thomsen- 
Ellis as director of creative service. He 
was formerly editor of “The Little 
Thinker” and is the author of a series 
of booklets which have been issued un- 
der the name “Buyographies.” 


Basford Agency Opens Pitts- 
burgh Office 


The G. M. Basford Company, New 
York advertising agency, has opened a 
branch office at Pittsburgh. Willoughby 
S. Leech, who recently joined the Bas- 
ford company, will be in charge of the 
new office. He was, at one time, adver- 
tising manager of the A. M. Byers 
Company, Pittsburgh, and, prior to that, 
had been with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. 


Has Hurley Shoe Account 


_ The Hurley Shoe Stores Company, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with William Irving Hamilton, 
New York advertising agency. 
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Oklahoma City’s largest “factory,” 
the oil drilling business, employs 
approximately 2,500 workers who 
earn $20,000 daily, or $7,300,000 
yearly. One third of these workers 
are married and have established 
permanent homes here. 4& Okla- 
homa City’s new oil field, brought 
in December 4, 1928, already has 
135 rigs up, representing a $16,750,- 
000 investment in drilling opera- 
tions alone, and 17 completed wells 
with a daily oil production of 
75,000 barrels with a total average 
value of $116,250. a4, Twenty supply 
houses, carrying hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in expensive oil 
well equipment, are located in 
Oklahoma City with many others 
planning to open branches here. 
4, Two. $200,000 gasoline plants 
are in operation. Two pipe lines 
have been run into the field at a 
cost of $400,000. The Oklahoma 
Pipeline Company and the Sinclair 
Pipeline Company are surveying 
for construction of a $600,000 pipe 
line. The Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Company is building a gasoline 
plant. Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, the Sinclair Oil & Gas Com- 
pany and the Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Company are planning refin- 
eries to be constructed in the Okla- 
homa City field. When major com- 
panies invest millions of dollars 
in a community there is something 
more than a mere boom in the 
situation. 4&4 Development of this 
field will continue for many years, 
oil men say, and predict a $40,000 
a day payroll for Oklahoma City’s 
oil field in a few moze months. 
4 And the newspaper buy that 
gives advertisers the best opportu- 
nity to introduce and establish their 
merchandise in rich, fast-growing 
Oklahoma City and its populous, 
responsive trade territory is the 
Oklahoman and Times. In this 
market these two dailies give 7% 
more circulation to advertisers, at 
about half the cost, than do the 
combined circulations of all other 
18 dailies published in this area. 
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‘The Trend is to the Times” 


that there is merit 
in the idea 

of a newspaper 
publishing 

a book about its 
market 

and not about 
itself 

is proven by 

the remarkable 
reception accorded 
the new book 

on Detroit issued 
by 

the Detroit Times 
a note on 

your letterhead 
will bring 

a copy 






































Calls on Chain Stores to Stop Loss 
Leader Selling 


Chain Stores Have Arrived at the Point Where They Do Not Want 
Manufacturers to Sell Them Goods at a Loss 


By W. T. Grant 


Chairman of the Board, 


NE of the most common prob- 

lems in the chain-store field 
today is that of selling goods with- 
out profit. In a code of ethics 
which I recently submitted to the 
directors of this association, one 
of the clauses reads as follows: 
“We believe it to be unintelligent 
and unfair practice to willingly 
and deliberately initiate the selling 
of any goods without profit, in 
order to attract business or under- 
sell competition, knowing that every 
penny that is lost on one item must 
be made up on another, if the 
business is to continue.” 

Not only is it necessary for a 
merchant to take in more money 
than he pays out in order to con- 
tinue business, but he must make 
a profit, because that is an eco- 
nomic law. Each time a store sells 
an item at a loss, that loss ob- 
viously must be added to his oper- 
ating expense, and this expense 
must be covered before a profit 
can be made. Every dollar’s worth 
of business done without profit is 
reducing the volume of business 
upon which someone depends for 
his living. 

In a large organization the selling 
of a few items at a loss may not 
be sufficiently important to affect 
the profits of the business as a 
whole, but nevertheless the loss is 
there and it must be covered by 
the sale of other profitable mer- 
chandise before a profit can be 
made. Such a store may hoodwink 
a few susceptible people into think- 
ing that it is selling all of its 
merchandise below the customary 
price level. Have you ever thought 
how insignificant such an advan- 
tage may be to a large organiza- 
tion and yet how vital it may be to 
some little fellow who is depen- 


From an address delivered at the an- 
nual convention at Chicago, this week, 


of the National Chain Store Association. 
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W. T. Grant Company 


dent upon his living for the selling 
ofs these very goods? 

I doubt if many concerns in their 
desire to be greater or to control 
a larger proportion of the sales 
situation sense that they are selfish 
in selling goods without profit. 

I have estimated that somewhere 


between three and five thousand 
million dollars of business annu- 
ally is being dissipated by this 


profitless selling. That is a suffi- 
cient volume of business to tre- 
mendously improve business condi- 
tions throughout this country, if 
it were intelligently regulated at 
a profit. 

Recently the grocers in certain 
parts of the country declared that 
they would cut prices on cigarettes. 
They evidently figured it would 
not hurt the grocery business and 
they did not worry about the cigar 
stores. Then the cigar stores 
turned around and put in a line of 
razors at cut prices. This in turn 
affected the drug store. The drug 
store put in a lot of towels and 
sold them without profit and the 
department store was the loser. 
The department store wanted to at- 
tract business and put in food sup- 
plies to sell without profit. The 
circle was then complete. The 
grocer was hit by the same boom- 
erang he threw at the cigar store. 

How short-sighted we merchants 
are to try to win by such stupid 
practices. Is it not amazing that 
more merchants have not waked 
up to the futility of selling with- 
out profit? Just as soon as one 
merchant cuts prices another meets 
the price and the advantage is 
gone. Do not misunderstand me. 
I do not object to a merchant sell- 
ing goods at as low a price as his 
expenses permit, but I do object 
to his selling at a loss merely to 
attract trade. 

The trick of selling some goods 
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without profit to attract trade has 
been practiced so long that I be- 
lieve we would be surprised if we 
could know how few customers 
do not see through it. If an or- 
ganization has not sufficient merit 
in its method of operation to war- 
rant its customers patronage with- 
out sleight-of-hand merchandising, 
it had better get on the job and 
find out how it may render some 
real and consistent service to the 
community. 

The practice of selling goods 
without profit is as general among 
small independent stores as it is 
among large concerns but it is or- 
ganizations, such as are represented 
here, that should take the lead in 
refusing to initiate business with- 
out a profit. To willingly and de- 
liberately initiate business without 
profit, does not prevent any mer- 
chant from disposing of goods 
upon which he is taking a loss or 
of meeting competition, which is 
cutting prices. 

We have found in our own com- 
pany that it is a poor policy to get 
a reputation for giving something 
that we cannot afford to continue. 
The trick is so old that our cus- 
tomers recognize it. The only one 
who continues to be fooled is the 
merchant who practices it. 

In the early part of our com- 
pany’s history, we used sensational 
values at the opening of a new 
store, so that sometimes the po- 
lice were required to keep back the 
crowds. We attracted the least 
desirable type of trade and the 
stores were so jammed that busi- 
ness was almost stopped. 

What was the result? We had 
created a reputation for selling cer- 
tain merchandise that could not al- 
ways be bought again at the same 
price. This tended to spoil the 
business in our regular lines which 
we could have sold cheaper if we 
had not lost money on our specials. 
It spoiled the customer’s apprecia- 
tion of normal merchandise. This 
actually hurt our business, but it 
was more damaging to other mer- 
chants who needed that business. 
It was a blatant attempt to make 
the public think we were giving 
greater values than we really were. 
In plain words, it was just pure 
faking. Furthermore, our actual 
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experience is that the greatest sales 
records in our history have been 
made with relatively few loss lead- 
ers. 

Our experience is that in stores 
where we have had hard sledding, 
we have poured in specials and so 
affected our profits that we have 
shown a greater net loss with no 
added reputation. As soon as our 
selling without profit ceased our 
trade resumed its former volume. 

One of my first employers told 
me that any fool could give goods 
away. Put in another way, if you 
want to produce weak store man- 
agers, allow them to depend on 
specials for getting their business 
instead of legitimate service and 
merchandise. 

Another dark phase is that man- 
ufacturers are asked to contribute 
merchandise to these profitless sales 
without profit to themselves. We 
have arrived at a point where we 
do not want manufacturers to sell 
us goods without profit, for we 
know they must increase the price 
of other merchandise, or eventu- 
ally go out of business if they 
continue to sell at a loss. 

If we at this convention resolve 
to do away with the pernicious 
system of initiating sales without 
profit, we will set a new standard 
of practice. This will be as far 
reaching as the adoption of the one 
price standard which was con- 
sidered the act of an impractical 
idealist years ago, when goods used 
to be sold for whatever the mer- 
chant could get for them. It will 
be a positive, forward movement 
based on real public service and a 
genuine contribution to American 
business and reflect credit on the 
chain store industry. 

There is a tremendous amount 
of educational work to be done to 
put the chain store industry in the 
proper light in order that the pub- 
lic will realize to what extent it 
is contributing to the economic wel- 
fare of the United States. That 
task we should face as a challenge 
which will liberate our creative 
energy in new, untried ways. It is 
an opportunity for many of us 
older men to move forward and 
create solid foundations for the 
youngsters who will be future 
chain-store leaders. 
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Test Campaign Gives Toothpaste 


Manufacturer H 


is Copy Theme 


The Gilmont Products Corporation Has Found the Public Is Interested 
Only in Results 


A NY company which has a com- 
plicated product to sell always 
has the problem of knowing just 
how much to tell about it. For, if 
the story is too long, it hurts the 
sales, and if too short, the public 
is not apt to sense where the prod- 
uct differs from its competitors and 


which went on in the ingredients 
but merely that it was possible to 
have white teeth, in an easy and 
pleasant way. As a result, it was 
decided to stress what the tooth- 
paste did and not so much how it 
did it. 

In the current advertising cam- 





thus makes no effort to 
try it. 

This was the situation 
which faced the Gilmont 
Products Corporation, maker 
of New Mix _ tooth-paste, 
when it started to tell the 
public about the merits of 
its product which combined 
many chemical reactions 
that the company thought 
the public should know. If 
that had been all, however, it 
would not have been so diffi- 
cult. But the product not 
only had to enter a highly 
competitive field, but also 
had to overcome a belief in 
the public's mind that a 
single paste was sufficient to 
keep the teeth clean. Just 
how far the advertising 
could go in explaining the 
necessary facts about the 
toothpaste was what had to 
be decided. 

To answer these questions 
several test advertising cam- 
paigns were launched. In- 
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What a Pleasant 0 
Way to HaveClean, , i 
White Teeth! Zi iy 


You may mot be able to live on this diet bur your teeth will sparkle like this 
South Sea Beauty's if you, ase the only Fresh Whitener Tooth Paste! 
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stead of waiting until the 
company was fully organized 
and in operation, the cam- 
paigns were run during the forma- 
tion period. These campaigns con- 
tained different types of adver- 
tising with varying degrees of 
explanations about the details of the 
cleaning and medicinal properties 
of the toothpaste. Each one was 
closely followed to see what was 
impressed on the people’s minds 
and what points persuaded them to 
buy. 

It was discovered that the main 
reasons which made people buy 
were not the complicated reactions 


What Ne 


w Mix Does Is Stressed Rather Than 
What It Is 


paign which is running in national 
publications the main results are 
stressed in such headings as fol- 
lows: 

“What a Pleasant Way to Have 
Clean White Teeth,” 

“Children Love the Taste 
Fresh Fruit-Whitener,” etc. 

The rest of the copy then deals, 
not with the complicated chemical 
reactions but with the benefits 
which the toothpaste accomplishes 
and the pleasure which the user 
gets from using it. 
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E have always 

liked the lines: 
“I think that I shall 
never see a poem love- 
ly as a tree.” 


q 


UT the unfortu- 

nate part about 
it all is the exceeding 
few whocan see poems 
in trees, or “‘books in 
running brooks.” Yet 
there are signs that 
the race is making 
progress. 
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HATEVER 

prestige The 
Detroit Free Press has 
acquired in the De- 
troit area since its 
first issue on May 5, 
1831, has been won 
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by securing the ap- 
probation of the 
thoughtful, not by be- 
ing “litry’” or high 
hat, but by merely 
keeping in the middle 
of the road. 


g 


ODAY the more 

than a quarter of 
a million families who 
read this newspaper 
believe in it. And be- 
lieving is a near re- 
lation of selling. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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analyzes th 


An artist's 
conception of 


asc  NATHEON' 


Take the men who are buying Nation's } 
Business for their clients. Blend them into one 
composite individual and you have a space 
buyer responsible for billing far above the 
hundred-million-dollar mark. Some of their 
recent comments, condensed and rephrased, are 


here summed up in a single composite viewpoint. 


NATIONS 
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Aviation today is a DUAL control development! 


Men who tilt ailerons, sway rud- 
ders, and read altimeters share 
responsibility with men who tilt 
corporation policies, sway opin- 
ions, and read Nation’s Business. 

The 300,000 executives who 
read Nation’s Business are the 
“pilot group” of economic Amer- 
ica, They are the men who 
keep a sharp watch ahead for 


‘“‘what’s in the air today.”’ 

I’ve found that if you have an 
aviation story to tell, they’ll read 
it. Just as they mow read the ad- 
vertising messages of American 
Eagle, Fokker, Commandaire, 
Incorporated, Travel Air Com- 
pany, Ford, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation,Mahoney-Ryan and 
American Airports Corporation! 
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20,000 is a good 


sized town 


When more than 50,000 people in 
New York change their newspaper 
reading habits, it’s time for adver- 
tisers to dust off standard space lists 
and see whether schedules shouldn’t 
be brought up to date. Aaa aeea 


What a newspaper had as an average 
circulation for the past six months is 
interesting as statistics. But the 
seller of goods is deeply interested 
in what a paper delivers today. aa 


And the New York American every 
morning in September, is selling 
50,000 more copies than it did in 
June! Over 250,000 and going up! 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
A BETTER NEWSPAPER 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


PAUL BLOCK CHICAGO BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


247 PARK AVE., Ne ¥. -- DETROIT , 
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The B. & O. Plan of Employee 
Relationship 





It Has Resulted in More Contented Workmen—Which, in Turn, Usually 
Means Better Consumers 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the 


FEW days ago, I read a letter 
4 written by a large employer. 
He wrote in quizzical vein. He 
wondered whether, after all, there 
was anything new in_ industrial 
relations. He wound up asserting 
the age- -old doctrine that the inter- 
ests of employer and wrsahaenie are 
identical, but he —_ 
doubted 





most people real- 
ized that the iden- | 
tity of interest | Ohio, 


gives 


could be realized | 


made to produce | 
satisfaction. 

It is quite pos- 
sible that what the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad has done 
would demonstrate 
to this gentleman 
that there is some- 
thing new possible 
in industrial rela- 
tions. He might 
also be convinced 
that this new thing 
is in reality a rec- 
ognition of, to say 
the least, a mutual- 
ity of interest and 
that, over and above 
all that, it is quite 
possibly a tremen- 
dous selling agency 
to which profits are 
traceable. 

Let me point out 
before going further that the plan 


betterment. 


practice. 








employee. 





known as the “B. & O. Plan” is in 
operation on the Canadian Na- 
tional railways, the Chicago & 


Northwestern and the Grand Trunk 
Western, though the B. & O. was 
the pioneer, with Daniel Willard 
as the far-seeing executive. 

On all sides it is obvious that 
perhaps no single subject today in- 
terests as many men and women 





whether | ¢ TTO S. BEYER, JR., con- 

sulting engineer for the || 
unions on the Baltimore & | 
the following || 
‘ | figures to show how the so- || 
and recognized and | called “B. & O. Plan” of 
| employee relationship has 
worked out for better rail- 
roading, as well as for more 
worker satisfaction: 

Up to the fall of 1928, on 
this road, employees had of- 
fered 21,900 suggestions for 
Of these, 18,551 
were adopted and are in 
Of the remaining 
number, 1,145 were still un- 
der consideration, 

Some 326 suggestions were 
classified to see who bene- 
fitted from them. 
number, 168, or 51.5 per cent 
were of primary benefit to 
management, 51, or 15.7 per 
cent were of primary bene- 
fit to employees, while 107, 
or 328 were of equal bene- 
fit to both employer and 





American Federation of Labor 


as the subject of selling commodi- 
ties. How to make enough com- 
modities is no longer our problem. 
How to sell as many as can be 
made remains a problem. That is 
what is back of all the bulk in 
periodicals, back of all the multi- 
tudinous pages in newspapers, back 
__. of the stock and 
bond flotations of 
new companies and 
back of the dispute 
over testimonial 
tenors and adver- 
tising Atlantic hop- 
pers. 
If there is a bare 











possibility that 
Daniel Willard’s 
simple statement 


on how to sell, it 

will bear examina- 
| tion and justify the 
time spent thereat. 

The whole B. & 
O. plan is built’ on 
the simple _ belief 
that most men want 
to do right. It con- 
tains machinery for 
letting men see that 
most men want to 
do right. 

The story of this 
new plan of indus- 
trial relations is 
rather simple, as 
are ever sO many 
things that are 
worth talking about. 

In 1922, the railroad shop work- 
ers struck on all important lines. 
Railroads generally were tied up, 
so far as their shops were con- 
cerned. The strike affected the 
B. & O. along with other roads. 

Immediately after the strike, 
Mr. Willard was visited by Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, then president 
of the International Association of 


| 
| 
| 
| may shed any light 


Of this 
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Machinists and by Otto S. Beyer, 
Jr., a consulting engineer. These 
two men proposed to Mr. Willard 
a plan of co-operation which they 
believed would result in better em- 
ployment relations. Mr. Willard 
talked with them, did not suspect 
their motives, and agreed to enter 
into the project, satisfied that it 
held possibilities. 

‘The plan was tried first in the 
Glenwood shops, at Pittsburgh, ad- 
mittedly the most disorganized 
point on the system, where suspi- 
cion was rife and production at low 
tide. From that beginning, the 
plan was made effective over the 
whole system. Two months after 
the big strike, and only eight 
months after the plan had been 
made operative over the whole 
system, Mr. Willard, speaking at 
a meeting in commemoration of the 
golden jubilee of Garrett, Ind., 
had these significant things to say: 

“I believe that it has now been 
fully demonstrated that the co- 
operative plan which the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad has put into ef- 
fect, in co-operation with its shop 
employees, and with the support 
of their respective unions, is no 
longer an experiment. It has more 
than justified itself from many dif- 
ferent angles. It is now a part 
of the definitely adopted policy of 
the Baltimore & Ohio company, 
and I have a feeling that we have 
not yet begun to realize the po- 
tential possibilities of the plan.” 

The plan which, it is not too 
much to say, has become famous 
where industrial relations are dis- 
cussed, contemplated nothing more 
than the establishment of good- 
will, mutual confidence and mutual 
effort. It uses for this purpose a 
series of group meetings in which 
employer and employee lay all 
cards on the table. 

A new state of mind has been 
brought into being, but there was 
a real basis for the new state of 
mind. The road undertook to let 
the men “in on” policies, aims, 


operating problems — everything. 
A man had no longer to swing a 
hammer in the dark, as it were. 
He knew what his job meant to 
the rest of the road. 

It has been called a co-opera- 
tive plan. That it was and is. 
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The road undertook to see that 
if better work were done, those 
who did it should share in the re- 
turns and the processes were to 
be open, so that the man, himself, 
should be satisfied. Everything 
that could create suspicion or sug- 
gest hidden motives went out the 
door. The men were encouraged 
to offer suggestions and their sug- 
gestions were to be considered on 
merit and with dignity. Quite 
suddenly, the Baltimore & Ohio be- 
came “our road” instead of “their 
road” and not without solid reason. 

I am not attempting to become 
enthusiastic about this thing. First, 
it is not a new thing to me, because 
most of the union leaders who have 
helped build the plan are men well 
known to me. Second, because 
there is nothing miraculous about 
it and it is perhaps even yet no 
more than a beginning of some- 
thing. But it is not likely that this 
tremendous force of good-will is 
entirely absent from the dollar a 
share gain in net income shown 
the first six months of this year. 

No involved machinery was set 
up in the first place. Only a prin- 
ciple was set up. That principle 
was union-management co-opera- 
tion, 


Co-operation 


Whatever was done to change 
things, the union was to have a 
voice in making the change. “We'll 
see what we can do here by all 
working together,” seems to have 
been about the way the principle 
could have been stated. It was all 
gone over in union meetings. No- 
body was fooled about anything. 
The unions assigned Mr. Beyer 
as consulting engineer to help 
straighten out tangled shops. It 
was 1923 before everyone finally 
got around to putting the plan into 
action. As Mr. Beyer states it, 
this was what happened at Glen- 
wood, the trial spot: 

“The first experiment was started 
at Glenwood in February, 1923, 
with no detailed program of pro- 
cedure in mind. No specific sys- 
tem of shop management, ‘scien- 
tific’ or otherwise, no time and 
motion study or wage incentive 
systems were on the bill of par- 
ticulars, no specific formulas or 
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plans were adopted as to ways for 
correcting this ill or improving that 
situation. Only union-management 
co-operation had been agreed to in 
principle. This implied that what- 
ever was done, the unions through 
their representatives were to be 
party to the reforms and were also 
to initiate proposals on their own 
account. The co-operative rela- 
tionship was to be a natural growth, 
not a system superimposed upon 
the shop organization. It was to 
germinate, take root, and develop 
into a healthy type of shop con- 
duct. 
Lodge Room Meetings 


“We set 
their lodge 


to work. Nightly in 
rooms the men dis- 
cussed and agreed upon matters 
which needed to be remedied. The 
‘number of small tools was insuf- 
ficient and many were defective. 
A man had to wait a long time to 
get a wrench, tap, or reamer; or 
had to hunt up some other man 
who already had drawn this tool 
from the tool room and borrow it 
from him. At the suggestion of 


the shop committee this situation 
was remedied by delegating several 
competent mechanics to go over the 


small tools, discard the defective 
ones, repair those which could be 
salvaged and requisition new ones, 
so that the shop would be fully 
equipped. The boiler makers com- 
plained that their particular small 
tools were kept too far away from 
their work, necessitating running 
back and forth which could have 
been avoided and was tiresome and 
time consuming. By mutual con- 
sent, this was remedied by building 
a special boiler makers’ tool room, 
located near their place of em- 
ployment. 

“The blacksmith helpers, ever 
since the plant was built, had been 
obliged to run their wheelbarrows 
around a large pile of iron and 
steel to a coal car, climb into the 
car and throw coal into their. bar- 
rows, all of which was exceedingly 
awkward. Bins were supplied into 
which the coal was transferred by 
laborers and the way to these bins 
was cleared; so that time, effort, 
and ‘grief’ were saved the helpers, 
who had to build fires for the 
smiths. At the request of a loco- 
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motive spring maker who was fre- 
quently obliged to stand before a 
hot oil furnace, heating spring 
leaves for straightening, bending, 
or tempering purposes, an iron-and- 
asbestos shield was placed in front 
of this furnace to protect him 
from the intense radiant heat. He 
assured me that, as a consequence, 
life had become worth while for 
him again. Upon the request of 
certain machine men, new cranes 
were installed at their machines, 
eliminating much strenuous lifting 
and struggling to get heavy loco- 
motive parts into place. A_ spe- 
cial rack for the proper and efh- 
cient storage of locomotive pipes 
and jackets was installed at the 
request of the pipe fitters. It 
saved much time in finding pipes 
again when needed. 

“T could cite a hundred or more 
cases of just this kind which 
quickly came to the front and as 
quickly were remedied. But inter- 
esting and important as they were, 
the cleaning up of a number of 
petty grievances and misunder- 
standings between men and man- 
agement proved even more impor- 
tant in its effect on the morale of 
the shop. 

“Some of these grievances were 
managerial, others those of em- 
ployees. The management, for ex- 
ample, attributed much of the 
‘direct action’ which had been em- 
ployed from time to time to ad- 
just grievances to a group of so- 
called agitators. The proposal had 
been made that these men should 
be discharged. 

“However, wiser counsel pre- 
vailed. Since they were good union 
men, but perhaps just a little too 
‘militant,’ it was decided to call 
them together, appeal to their 
union loyalty, remind them of their 
obligations as union men, outline 
to them the co-operative experi- 
ment which was under way and 
ask them to go along. And to this 
they readily agreed. Instead of 
being fired, they were kept at work, 
and, I can say authoritatively, are 
among the best workers in that 
plant today. One man in particu- 
lar has since become an outstand- 
ing leader of his craft in the shop. 
Likewise, other grievances were 
energetically tackled and promptly 
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THE FARMER’S WIFE 
after many years of successful 
representation by the Standard 
Farm Paper Association in 
Chicago, will sever that con- 
nection as of October tst. 


Our new address is Suite 1806, 
‘The Bell Bldg., 307 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


We also announce at this 
time the appointment of 
Mr. William H. Bennett as 
Western Manager of THE 
FARMER’S WIFE, located 
; at the above address, with Mr. 
ade Frank Hunton and Mr. C. H. 
re. Heydon as assistants. 


ion 
too 
i THE 


eir 


FARMER’S WIFE 


and 
his 
: The Magazine for Farm Women 
at ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
id- 
op. 
ily 
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F« almost hundred y h ninety-two square miles, the growth of Baltimore 


metropobtan ast ocean tide- ‘And the end ig not in sight 
house- ’ after incorpor™” 


y tw enty-five houses Today Baltimore's tactories number two thousand, 
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housands of different commodities which 
enjoy Jocal and jn many instances nation-wide, even 
world-wide gistribution. 
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Advertiser Thinks 
of the 


Baltimore Field! 








HE advertisement on the left is 

reprinted by courtesy of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey from The 
jmore Sun and The Evening Sun of Septem- 
= ber 12th. Like Baltimore, the growth 
- of the Sunpapers has been steady. In 
ager the past eight months of 1929 the Sun- 
de, even papers carried 72.97% of all national 
advertising carried in Baltimore news- 
papers. Daily circulation for August, 
(M. & E.) was 291,470, a gain of 9,118 
over August, 1928. 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Banh Bidg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ew York P JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bidg. A. D. GRANT 
Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

























advertised in St.Louis 
exclusively in 

THE ST.LOUIS STAR 

and the other large 


even! ng news paper 


During the first eight months of 1929, The 
St. Louis Star showed a gain of 84,780 lines 
in automotive advertising, as compared to the 
first eight months of 1928. (Figures taken 
from Media Records, Inc.) 


The increase in this classification of adver- 
tising is only one of the many that comprise 
@ tetal.... 


National Advertising Gain of 
375,449 Lines 
For the First 8 Months of 1929 


... which, incidentally, is the largest national 
advertising gain of any daily newspaper in 
St. Louis! 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


National Advettis:ng Reprosentat:ve—GEO. A. McDEVITT CO 
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settled. In short, there was a re- 
juvenation of human relationships 
as well as of physical working 
conditions. 

“However, all these efforts 
would not have got very far, or 
have endured for long if it had 
not been that definite steps were 
also taken to alleviate the worst 
ills from which the men as well 
as the local management had suf- 
fered in the past; namely, irregu- 
larity of employment and erratic 
shop operation. 

“Frankly, it is fatuous to expect 
intelligent workmen in this day 
and age to become enthusiastic 
about increased production, the 
elimination of waste, or greater 
shop efficiency, if the net result is 
to throw them out of work that 
much sooner, even if only tem- 
porarily. So a comprehensive pro- 
gram looking toward the moderniz- 
ing and rebuilding of certain types 
of cars and locomotives was worked 
out; but instead of sending these 
cars and locomotives to outside 
plants to be reconditioned, the 
work was to be done in the rail- 
way company’s shops. This pro- 
vided a new supply of work to 
keep the men engaged. 

“When the first locomotive un- 
der this program, No. 1003, ap- 
peared at Glenwood it became a 
symbol. Here was tangible evi- 
dence that the co-operative move- 
ment was making good along 
fundamental lines. Here was 
something that meant steady work, 
relief from the fears and worries 
that had been oppressing the men 
as far back as they could re- 
member. While the new _ voice 
they had in correcting petty shop 
difficulties and improving shop 
performance was appreciated and 
increased their self-respect, mak- 
ing good on the promise to keep 
them steadily at work placed the 
confidence of the employees in the 
co-operative policy on a stronger, 
sounder and more lasting founda- 
tion. From then on things began 
to move with real spirit. The co- 
operative idea had gotten across. 
Other engines and other classes of 
work followed: Baltimore & Ohio 
work in Baltimore & Ohio shops 
became a slogan. 

“All of which points to the very 
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great importance in any program 
for better industrial relations, of 
regularity of employment. It goes 
to the very heart of the problem. 
Unless the workers are assured 
that the conscience of the manage- 
ment is thoroughly aroused on this 
matter, unless they feel that every- 
thing reasonable and possible is 
being done to keep them at work, 
their interest in their industry will 
lag; they will not be inspired and 
encouraged to exert themselves in- 
dividually, or to co-operate with 
the management collectively. The 
fact that their own unions and 
representatives counsel with the 
management on the problem of 
stabilizing employment goes a long 
way on the co-operative railroads 
to reassure the men that their in- 
terests are being protected. And 
if finally it becomes necessary to 
make a furlough or to go on short 
time, the men through their unions 
have previously gone over the situ- 
ation with the management and 
have taken steps to minimize the 
severity of the curtailment. The 
reasons which make the furlough 
or short time necessary are known 
to all. There is no secret or arbi- 
trary action about it.” 

The record has been made. It 
is not an isolated record. It has 
its equal in other industries. But 
these are the biggest operations in 
which any such method has been 
tried. Sentiment is not its goal. 
The goal is practical—the best re- 
sult for all concerned. The heads 
of the roads using it are satisfied 
that co-operation has been a good 
thing. The heads of the unions 
agree to the same verdict and. 
more important, the conventions of 
the unions, where everybody has a 
shot at everything, have likewise 
agreed. The idea seems to work. 

I point to but one more thing: 
Here are great armies of workers 
who, being happier in their jobs, 
are better citizens in their home 
towns. They are men who want 
to stabilize decency. They want io 
stabilize everything that will make 
their towns better. 

They are the kind of men upon 
whom business men can depend, for 
whom they can lay in stocks and 
from whom they can expect prompt 
pay. They are the kind of men 
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to whom the merchant can ex- 
hibit the newest thing in radio and 
the best thing in stoves and clothes. 
They are buyers who want sound 
merchandise and who hate shoddy 
things because they have got all 
shoddiness out of their systems 
where they work. 

They make what is known as 
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good business and the reverbera- 
tions of that go back into other 
factories and work places. Chem- 
ists, pegging away to discover new 
materials, look forward to them 
as the warrant for their work. It 
is evident that in many ways the 
B. & O. plan has worked to make 
things better. 


What Groucho Says 


This Account Executive Had a Vision of Arachio Hypogoea Unlimited 


PEANUT man blew in yes- 
Asotin Hot prospect. Vice- 
president of the firm which in- 
vented some popular peanut mix- 
ture. Thousands of tons of it now 
sold (not largely by them as I 
learned later). Got a wonderful 
fairy tale about peanuts and their 
glory. All excited, took the gink 
to lunch. Warmed up more than 
ever at lunch. 

Make some house mean in pea- 
nuts what General Motors means 
in its fields. Laboratory for new 
and tasty peanut concoctions. Vast 
peanut farms all over the South. 
Dainty recipes. Good old pea- 
nut-butter, the steady big seller. 
Salted peanuts offer grand oppor- 
tunity. Peanuts extremely valu- 
able for diet. Invent a concen- 
trated peanut combination for 
campers, travelers, explorers, etc. 
Bring peanuts into their exalted and 
extensive own. Sell peanut poten- 
tials to J. P. Morgan and National 
City Bank. Peanut oil alone big- 
ger than rye, barley and oats com- 
bined (possibly). 

Believe me I had a peanut jag. 
Funny thing, I believed it, and still 
do, a better bet than the one which 
Wrigley copped. 

Guest got excited with me. 
“You're entirely right, Mr. 
Groucho. You're just the man I 
am looking for.” Then he 
sketched the United Peanut Cor- 
oration. Twenty million capital. 

ortune for early stock buyers, 
share of preferred to every share 
of common. Within a year sell 
the preferred for 100. Thus get- 
ting common for nothing—while 
common rides to 200 or more, oh 
a whole lot more! 

First step was to advertise his 
own firm, get that going big, and 
form merger. 


About 4:30 my friend remem- 
bered an engagement. Called for 
check. He insisted on paying it. 
We matched. 

“Glad you see this thing as | 
do, Mr. Groucho, sure we shall 
both make a lot of money. Our 
company needs a little quick col- 
lateral. We have the oldest pea- 
nut factory building in the country, 
worth two hundred thousand, mort- 
gaged for only fifty thousand. 
Here is my idea. Sell that build- 
ing for two hundred thousand 
which will leave us one hundred 
and fifty thousand for immediate 
needs. Meanwhile, you issue a 
prospectus outlining our future 
plans and place some financial ad- 
vertising which we shall pay for— 
with a 20 per cent premium when 
the advertising shall have brought 
in a quarter of a million in stock 
sales. Think it over Mr. Groucho, 
I'll be in and see you tomorrow.” 

I was sorry I had matched for 
the check. Worst of it was, I'd 
told the Boss that I’d had a great 
plan on peanuts seething in my 
brain for years, and that I was go- 
ing to lunch with the one big pea- 
nut man of the world. Boss has 
had his suspicions that I pipe- 
dream. He will be sure to ask me 
all about it. 

Oh, I forgot. I asked my pea- 
nutty friend what his volume was. 
“Formerly a million and a half 
now it has got below half a mil- 
lion, due to the lack of vision of 
my partners. Easy to bring it 
back with the ideas we have been 
discussing.” 

Easy to bring it back! Wooden 
legs for cripples! Proposition 
number fifty-seven this year for us 
to make a fortune by carrying the 
bag. ° 

GroucHo. 
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_... ARE You the 
Owner of Your Own 


N ame? ecce C 
LARENCE SAUNDERS 


has found out that he is. Who is Clarence Saunders? He’s 
the gentleman who originated the Piggly Wiggly stores and 
made an unprecedented record. Now he is operating simi- 
lar stores over his own name—some four hundred in all, 
throughout the South. 4 Saunders has recently “opened 
up” in Los Angeles. And, I might add, that he knows not 


only his groceries but his newspapers, as well. He chose 
the Los Angeles Examiner to carry the load in the morning 
newspaper field —and had the biggest first day’s business 
he’s ever enjoyed! Which is,as we say in the advertising 
world, some tribute to this consistently good newspaper that 
has the largest morning circulation west of the Missouri. & 
Speaking of food products, don’t lose sight of the fact that we 
are going to announce our new, asked-for-by-brand-name dis- 
tribution plan very shortly. If you have a home-commodity to 
get into thousands of this community’s prosperous homes, 
don’t fail to learn all about this revolutionary new program. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 








Sales of American Brands Is an 
Index to European Sentiment 


Their Acceptance Would Be First to Feel the Effects of Hostility 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Commerce 


UCH has been said from time 

to time regarding the bitter hos- 
tility of Europe toward America for 
various reasons which are not with- 
in my province to analyze at this 
time. There is one aspect of this 
situation, however, which should be 
scrutinized under the clear, cold 
light of actual fact, namely, the 
alleged impairment of American 
sales to Europe because of this 
supposed bitterness. 

If there be any such hostility, 
and if it is applied in the field of 
trade, the first manifestation would, 
of course, develop in a curtailment 
of the sale of readily identified 
American wares. Probably our 
wheat, copper, petroleum, lumber 
and other staples, whose American 
identity is quickly lost, would not 
feel the brunt of any such resent- 
ment. On the other hand, automo- 
mobiles, safety razors, electrical 
kitchen devices, typewriters and 
similar finished manufactures, sold 
under trade names, stand out as 
conspicuously American. Surely 
these would be the first to feel the 
effects of any such hostility. And 
yet, what are the actual circum- 
stances ? 

If we analyze the trade trend 
during the last four years and es- 
pecially the last eighteen months, 
there is evident not only no falling 
off in the European demand for 
these commodities, but, on the con- 
trary, a very decided expansion. 
If we take ten commodities, all 
falling within the general type just 
described, we discover that our 
sales to Europe of these amounted 
to $72,000,000 in 1913. In 1924 
they had risen to $141,000,000, in 
1927 to $241,000,000, and in 1928 
to a total of $293,000,000. In other 
words, they more than doubled dur- 
ing the last four years, a period 

From an address before the Purchas- 


ing Agents Association of New York at 
a meeting held last week. 


within which there were increas- 
ingly heated discussions of such 
bellicose topics as war debts, tariffs, 
film monopolies, raw material con- 
trols, etc. 

Even more impressive is the sky- 
ward climb of demand for these 
types of American _ specialties 
among Europeans during the last 
few months. If we take the first 
seven months of the years 1927-29 
we discover that our sales across 
the Atlantic of eight of these con- 
spicuously American _ specialties 
have jumped from $92,000,000 to 
$146,000,000. . In the case of our 
leading manufactured exports, 
namely, automobiles, the situation, 
is, of course, a conspicuous refuta- 
tion of this alleged destruction of 
American trade because of Euro- 
pean “hostility.” 

Our sales of automotive products 
to the Old World totaled 9.4 mil- 
lion dollars in 1913, and have risen 
from about 59.7 millions in 1924 
to 156 millions in 1928. During 
the first seven months of 1929 they 
totaled 123.3 millions so that there 
is every prospect that 1929 will 
show another record figure, ex- 
ceeding that of any previous year. 
Insofar as there has been any bit- 
terness toward America, it has not 
yet been manifested against our 
wares by the masses of European 
consumers, as has been so long 
and dolefully predicted by that 
small but vociferous chorus of per- 
ennial “viewers-with-alarm” among 
our pseudo-American intelligentsia 
at home and abroad. 


Antique Account to Porter 
Agency 
Amasa Pratt Company, 


The Lowell, 
Mass., designer and manufacturer of 
antique reproductions and church fur- 
niture, has appointed The Porter Cor- 
poration, Boston advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
and business papers will be used. 
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ONE OF THE 


5006 


EXCLUSIVE 
ACCOUNTS 


“Pebeco Toothpaste” is 
another of the 506* 
Nationally Advertised 
Products that used The 
Examiner exclusively in San Francisco during 1928. 


The daily column on Beauty edited by “Melisse,” 
highly gifted beauty specialist of The Examiner’s 
editorial staff, has developed a great, responsive 
audience for any advertiser who appeals to the uni- 
versal desire for 
comfort and _per- 
sonal charm. 
*The 506 accounts do not in- 
clude 102 exclusive Automo- 


tive and Financial Accounts 
which bring the total to 608. 

















One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press, Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J. D. GALBRAITH F.W. MACMILLAN 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129GeneralMotorsBldg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nineteen Solid Pages 


f 


of Radio Advertising! 


To herald the opening of the 
Cleveland Radio Show, manufac- 


4 


turers, dealers and distributors 
of radio equipment published 
in The Press, on Wednesday, 
September 18th, more than 
48,500 lines of advertising—the 
equivalent of more than 19 solid 
pages of paid space! 


Without promise of a line of 
publicity to any advertiser, these 
advertisers accorded The Press a 





volume of space never before 
equalled in Cleveland; and, 
to our knowledge, the largest ines 
volume of Radio advertising ever Days 
to be published in one day in Bo 
a regular daily edition of any 7 
American newspaper. 
What a testimonial to the pro- 
ductivity of Cleveland Press 
advertising ! 
The Cleveland 
Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL ADVEGsInN 
San Francisco 230 Park Avenue, New York GADN, Mic 


THE ADVERTIS IN Gy 
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These receivers were advertised: A-C 

Dayton, Aeme, Amrad, Atwater Kent, 

Bosch, Brunswick, Colonial, Courier, 
Crosley, Earl, Eveready, Fada, Freed, 
Grebo, Kellogg, Kennedy, Kolster, Lyric, 

Majestic, Peerless, Phileo, RCA, Silver, 
Silvertone, Sparton, Steinite, Sterling, 
rOo- Stewart - Warner, Stromberg - Carlson, 


, Temple, Victor, Wurlitzer. And these 


ress 


tubes: Arcturus, Cunningham, Crusader, 


DeForest, Hygrade and Radictrons. 


iGPress 


)VERSING DEPARTMENT Philadelphia 
York N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS HOWARD Los Angeles 


N@@uY IN CLEVELAND 





= 7 First in 
Cleveland 
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Sweetenin’ 
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Louisiana is preparing to harvest a sugar crop 90% 
larger than 1928’s crop (and we pointed with pride to 
last year’s sweetenin’, at that), and money in the 
sugar bowl means money in New Orleans. 


Another bridge, the Chef Menteur, connecting New 
Orleans with her suburban area to the east, was 
opened last week. And another, on the same state 
highway, at the Pass Rigolets, will be completed in 
November. Gulf Coast customers are clipping min- 
utes off their travel time to New Orleans. 





Number one of forty new cargo barges of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service has reached New Orleans, 
where it discharges 900 tons of grain and 600 tons of 
general cargo. The other thirty-nine will soon be in 
service. 

Bank debits, building permits, and both foreign and 
coastwise commerce in New Orleans show substan- 
tial, steady gains for the first eight months of 1929 
over the same period in 1928. 

New Orleans is all ready to buy, and The Times- 
Picayune is telling a hundred thousand families 
every day where and how.* 


v 


Che Gimes- Picayune 


n New Orleans 








Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 


*139,000 on Sundays. 














Director, 






that may sound, 
ries more of the 
change in our sales 





promotion work 
5 among retail and 
2 wholesale custom- 
, ers than one might 
assume from a 

‘ hasty reading of 
the mere statement. 

The average, in- 

. telligent executive 
of today is un- 

: doubtedly aware of 


all the changes tak- 
ing place in the 
conduct of busi- 
ness. But somehow 
| or other it seems as 

though a great 
many companies 
are still operating 
their sales and ad- 


Sales Development, 


O longer do we give our printer 

the annual order for 200,000 
catalog inserts which we used to 
put in the stock room and supply 
, to our wholesale customers as they 
- called for them. Paradoxical as 
it probably car- 


We Canned “Canned” Dealer 


Helps 


Its Material 


By Allyn B. McIntire 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company 


tities of 
“canned” 


story of the rial. Outlets 











EPPERELL has achieved 

a@ unique success in get- 
ting large department stores 
to make use of its dealer. 
help material. Advertisers 
who know how difficult it 
is to get smaller retailers to 
use dealer helps will recog- 
nize that a manufacturer 





who successfully co-operates, 
advertisingly, with the larg- 
est stores in the country has 
a story to tell that is most 
assuredly worth listening to. 

This story is told here by 
the executive in charge of 
the department at the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Com- 
pany which develops all 








As a Commequenen, Pepperell Gets the Largest Department Stores to Use 


the day of preparing large quan- 
rubber 
stereotype literature is 
fast going out. 

Our customers in general, and 
the department stores in particu- 
lar, don’t want this sort of mate- 


stamped and 


of the latter type 
have risen to a 
position, in their 
respective cities, 
worthy of the name 
“institutions.” Their 
personnel in many 
instances is supe- 
rior to the person- 
nel of many manu- 
facturing concerns. 

That is not said 
with the hope that 
some one of our 
customers will read 
it. It is a genu- 


inely sincere and 
true statement. 
Take such stores 


as Jordan, Marsh 
in Boston, Macy in 
New York, Mar- 


















vertising  depart- 


dealer help material. 





shall Field and 








ments along the old 
lines they have followed for years. 

Why is it? Are men too lazy 
to put into practice a lot of the 
things they read about, find out 
in their travels and know to be 
true? No—it can’t be that. It 
just seems to be a case of think- 
ing over the factors that have en- 
tered into the success of the com- 
pany in the past and overlooking 
the fact that this confounded old 
world is moving along a lot faster 
than most of us realize. 

But — our catalog inserts — we 
seem to have lost them, although 
we really have not. Using them 
as indicative of much of the so- 
called “dealer help” advertising 
material which we formerly pre- 
pared, we simply want to say that 





Carson, Pirie, Scott 
in Chicago, J. L. Hudson in De- 
troit, and many others that might 
be mentioned. The mere reading 
of their names calls to one’s mind 
a picture of an establishment well 
run along progressive and aggres- 
sive lines. These stores have all 
built themselves into their respec- 
tive communities with a soundness 
that means many dollars of profit 
annually to them. Their knowl- 
edge of their local markets and 
conditions is and always will be 
superior to that of a manufac- 
turer located in a distant city. 

With that fact undisputed and 
established how, may we ask, is 
it possible for any advertising de- 
partment to prepare literature or 
other helps that will be suitable 
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for every store in the country? 

In February, 1928, we changed 
the name of our advertising de- 
partment. This change was not 
made hastily—but only after se- 
rious and lengthy thought had been 
given to the subject. We were 
not seeking a fancy name. We 
wanted a name that would quickly 
and briefly carry the message of 
the policy underlying the work 
we were trying to do with our 
customers. We chose the title 
Sales Development Department. 

In Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (1925) one of the sets 
of definitions for the word “de- 
velop” is “to unfold more com- 
pletely; to evolve the possibilities 
or power of; to make active; to 
perfect advance ; further ; to make 
to increase; to promote the growth 
of.” Read into the title of our de- 
partment some of those definitions 
and you will, we believe, agree 
with us that the title is well 
chosen. What good is an adver- 
tising department if it does not in- 
crease the business of its cus- 
tomers? What good is a sales pro- 
motion department if it does not 
assist in developing the business of 
its customers? 

In that explanation lies the pol- 
icy back of all our work along 
advertising lines. We are aiming 
to work more with our customers 
and less for them. The amazing 
and encouraging thing about it all 
is that it requires no urging on 
our part to get our customers into 
the frame of mind to allow us to 
do this. When we approach them 
we find them impatient for us to 
get through with our introductory 
remarks. They want to get to 
work on the basis we desire. 

A very excellent example of 
what we believe to be the new and 
profitable basis on which advertis- 
ing departments may work with 
their customers more profitably 
than ever in the history of Amer- 
ican business is found in an expe- 
rience we had with Gimhel Broth- 
ers, in New York, last November. 

Gimbel and ourselves had one 
problem in common. We both 
wanted to do everything we pos- 
sibly could to sell more Lady Pep- 
perell Colored Sheets. The prod- 


uct was selling well on the crest 
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of a new wave of popularity and 
style merchandise. However, we 
both believed that we could speed 
things up. Representatives of our 
sales and sales development de- 
partments, in consultation with 
representatives of Gimbel’s, (mer- 
chandise managers, buyers and 
stylists) worked out a plan for an 
Exhibition of Modern Bedding 
Ensembles. 

At this moment of writing it is 
impossible to say which party con- 
ceived the original idea for the 
exhibition. The chief reason for 
that statement, however, is to be 
found in the fact that at no time, 
then or since, has that fact ever 
been even mildly discussed. The 
show went on with its many de- 
tails and ramifications and was 
very successful. Gimbel, quite nat- 
urally, did the greater part of the 
work, but it is our impression, 
with which we believe Gimbel 
would agree, that our organiza- 
tion played quite an important role 
in the whole program. 


Working Elbow to Elbow with the 


Customer 
This illustrates better and more 
forcibly than chapters on end 


might, the manner in which we 
are working closely with our cus- 
tomers, going right into their 
cities and their stores, studying 
their problems with them and for 
them and working out, elbow to 
elbow, plans, programs,’ ideas, sug- 
gestions which will help them to 
sell more goods—not only our 
goods, but other goods in the 
same family. We have long since 
learned that if we merge our in- 
terests with those of our cus- 
tomer we will in the end get what 
we want—a happy customer and 
larger profits for our shareholders. 

The Gimbel Exposition of Mod- 
ern Bedding Ensembles was, as I 
said previously, successful. We 
took that story and did with it 
what any manufacturer would do. 
We made it into a folder, full news- 
paper page size, complete in every 
detail with pictures and diagrams. 
We told exactly how it had been 
carried out, what things were back 
of the whole idea, what points 
made it successful—and in detail 
made it possible for any store to 
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Los Angeles Times 


carries more advertising in the classifications 
specified below than any other newspaper cir- 
culating throughout the 2,400 square miles of 
the Los Angeles retail market: 




















Foodstuffs 

Shoes 

Financial 
Department Stores 
Agricultural 
Automotive 
Amusements 
Women’s Apparel 
Men’s Clothing 
Real Estate 





Transportation 
Electrical Appliances 
Druggists 

Hardware 

Hotels and Resorts 
Office Equipment 









Largest Home-Delivered Circulation 
On the Pacific Coast 


Tos Angiiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifle Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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take that blue-printed story and 
carry it out. To date, nearly 100 
stores have done it. Some of them 
wanted to carry out the Exposi- 
tion idea with slight variations. 
Here, again, a representative of 
this department has visited the 
store in question and worked out 
all the details right on the ground. 

Yes, we agree that if we had 
23,000 retail outlets as some drug 
manufacturers have—or 14,000 out- 
lets as some of the manufacturers 
of hardware have—we couldn't 
carry out the policy we are pursu- 
ing the same way we now do it. 
But we maintain that the same 
fundamentals which we have ap- 
plied to our business can be ap- 
plied successfully to any business. 
And that fundamental is to work 
with your customers individually, 
instead of in cold mass form. 
They’re all different, just as every 
business man maintains that his 
business is different, which it isn’t. 
Businesses and types of outlets 
are different only insofar as the 
applications of fundamentals are 
different. 

Another example of Pepperell’s 
“in-step-with-the-times” sales de- 
velopment policy is to be found in 
one of our advertisements pub- 
lished recently in trade publica- 
tions. This advertisement carried 
as a headline “We’ve got the germ 
of an idea and you can have it.” 
The message started out: 


Retailers of Domestics have come to 
expect ideas from Pepperell 

So here’s a real one— 
Yours to do with as you like— 
Jusf this: 


and then we went on to give the 
idea. One paragraph in the ad- 
vertisement read: 


To tell you how to stage a store- 
romotion is like trying to tell 
Nalter Hagen how to play a mashie 
pitch: it’s your shot! 


and we meant it. We submit that 
giving our customers any g 

ideas that we may have and help- 
ing them to work out their prob- 
lems is much more profitable than 
shipping them one ton of sample 
folders and two tons of window 
and counter display cards. And, 
may it please the Court, we submit 
as evidence the fact that the ad- 
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vertisement just mentioned te. 
sulted in the following: 

a. Eighteen stores doing what we 
suggested. 

b. Forty-seven letters congratulat- 
ing us on the type of message and 
the idea. 

c. Sixty-six inches of editorial 
matter in dry goods trade papers 
commenting on the unusualness ot 
our advertisement. 

About a year ago we noticed a 
slight but gradual falling off (1) 
in the requests for, and (2) the 
use of our display cards. Analysis 
showed why. The larger depart. 
ment stores are not given to dis- 
playing manufacturers’ cards, 
Why? Too much manufacturer 
and too little individuality. What 
kind of cards do you use? This 
kind, the kind we produce in our 
own sign department. All right— 
so will we produce that kind. No, 
it won’t be an individual card for 
each store, but it will be of a type 
that will fit in with nearly every 
type of store. 

We actually went out and gota 
sign painter to make us a neat 
card. We even went so far as to 
fail to caution him not to change 
the style of lettering in the sacred 
logotype “Lady Pepperell.” He 
changed it all right. The result 
was a card such as might have 
been prepared in the sign depart- 
ment of any large department 
store. We simply made a cut of 
this and printed our cards. Re- 
sult—a very neat looking proposi- 
tion that looks no more like the 
cards we formerly used _ than 
Model A looks like Model T. The 
cards feature our merchandise and 
they’re being used. Individuality 
again. 

All this effort is reaching into 
the sales force. We have not car- | 
ried on an aggressive campaign 
with the members of that group. 
Rather, we have tried, through 
tria] and error, to show them what 
we are aiming to do. The mem- 
bers of the sales development or- 
ganization are literally dated ahead 
for visits to more cities in this 
country than we can _ possibly 
cover, but we’re getting there as 
fast as we can. 

A large portion of our business 
is done with the cutting-up trade 
to whom we sell materials for 
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Saginaw 
there are 
19,452 families and 
The Saginaw Daily News 
NET PAID 
City Circulation 19,675 
Total 30,012 
Saginaw is a part of the 
Booth Newspaper Area—one 
of America’s Leading Markets. 
Eight metropolitan evening 
dailies cover this market 
with a population of 1,350,000. 
Thecoverage of The Saginaw 
Daily News is typical of that 
offered by all Booth Newspapers. 


These Booth Newspapers 
Offer 280,494 Paid Evening Circulation in Michigan 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN. Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
SO East 42nd St.. New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office: 2500 Buh! Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed. 
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t do 


Week-day advertisers 


eare about 


Sunday circulation 


F YOUR week-day reader takes two or 

more papers dail and continues only 
one of them on Sunday, does that concern 
you? Of what significance is a constant 
seven-day circulation if you don’t use the 
seventh day? 

It’s extremely significant to any advertiser 
who wants to strike home in the Boston 
market. 

Here are seven daily papers. Three of them 
carry the bulk of the advertising. All three 
have large daily circulations. On Sunday, in 
Metropolitan Boston, one of the three loses 
a third of its daily seaders; another loses 
nearly two-thirds. The remaining paper— 
the Globe—holds its week-day audience 
practically intact on Sunday. 

If Sunday circulation is largely home cir- 
culation, which of these three papers is the 
established home paper of Boston? 

Boston merchants long since answered 
this question to their own satisfaction. To- 
day they are using 48% more space in the 
Globe, seven days a week, than in any other 
Boston newspaper. They save to reach the 
home. Don’t you? 


The Boston 
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) erg appeal was built into 
this newspaper from the be- 
ginning. 

Thirty-five years ago the Globe 
published the first woman’s page 
* in American journalism. This has 

become a Household Department 
with tens of thousands of constant readers. 

With its larger staff, the Globe gathers and 
prints more local and suburban news than 
any other Boston paper. 

The Globe’s sport pages are closely fol- 
lowed throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. 

School news is most complete. Religious 
news covers all denominations. 

Financial and general news is ample for 
Boston’s substantial business men. And al- 
ways the Globe is free from bias in politics. 


O* course you can “reach” many Boston 
homes without the Globe. But to do a 
real selling job in the majority of homes in 
this trading area where average family wealth 
is $9000, the Globe has become essential. 
Mail the coupon for free copy of our booklet, 
“Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.” 
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work shirts, overalls, playsuits, 
wash dresses, etc. Our salesmen 
are repeatedly and most encour- 
agingly making engagements for 
us with their customers in this 
field. ° Why? To discuss mer- 
chandising plans for the goods 
they make of our cloth, to discuss 
the question of a new design for 
a box, to discuss and suggest styles 
of garments, to work out a new 
and better looking cloth label to 
sew in the garment—and in many 
other ways to help our customer 
sell more of the articles he makes 
from our goods. 

The members of the sales de- 
velopment department have one 
very important item in their creed 
of operations. It is to do less 
talking and more performing. And 
therein, we believe, lies the dif- 
ference between our work and that 
of a lot of other companies who 
claim that they are doing just 
what we are doing by calling on 
individual customers. There is 
the temptation to try to make an 
impression on the customer and 
let it go at that. We do our level 
best to follow through. 

The subject of large mail-order 
houses, chain stores and such 
groups as the Hahn group of de- 
partment stores is discussed as 
widely among textile men as pro- 
hibition is over many dinner tables. 
In our humble opinion, too many 
men seem to be frightened to death 
by these organizations. Remember, 
after all, that they are made up 
of the same types of human beings 
as any other organization. They 
would be adopting suicidal tactics 
to shut themselves off from any 
help or advice that other organiza- 
tions might give them. They ad- 
mit that they don’t know it all. 
Our experience, as indicated by 
two actual instances within twenty- 
four hours previous to the writing 
of this article, proves that we are 
able to work with them on exactly 
the same basis as with any of the 
so-called independents. 

We may be having very unusual 
experiences but we are finding out 
every day that a decent, fair- 
minded customer appreciates our 
efforts to help him sell more goods. 
He knows we want to move the 
goods which he has bought from 
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us off his shelves to make room 
for more of our goods. He knows, 
too, that we want him to make 
a profit on that move. We under- 
stand each other. 


“The American School 
and University” 


Frank O. Dunning, Jr., recently with 
Chain Store Age, New York, has been 
appointed advertising manager of “The 
American School and University,” of 
that city, a yearbook devoted to the 
construction, 1ipment and maintenance 
of educational 1 buildings. Mr. Dunning 
was, at one time, Eastern manager of 
the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil 
waukee. 


Joins 


Glidden Company Merges 
Units 

Durkee & Company, Elmhurst, 
N. Y., salad dressing, sauces and spices, 
which was recently acquired by The 
Glidden Company, Cleveland, has been 
consolidated with The Glidden Food 
Products Company, Chicago, another 
subsidiary of The Glidden Company, un 
” the name of Durkee Famous Foods, 
ne. 


E. R. 


D. R. Holmes Joins Northam 


Warren 
David R. Holmes, formerly assistant 
manager of the Sydney, Australia, 


branch of Parke, Davis & Company, De- 
troit, has joined the Northam Warren 
Corporation, New York, manicure spe 
cialties, in an executive capacity. He 
had been associated with the Parke, 
Davis company for the last thirty-three 
years. 


Russell Palmer Acquires Sugar 
Publications 


The Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 
and El Mundo Azucarero, a sugar jour- 
nal published in Spanish, both of New 


Orleans, have been bought by Russell 
y Palmer, who recently acquired 
Sugar, New York. For the present the 


newly-acquired publications will continue 
to be published at New Orleans. 


Radio Account to Hazard 
Agency 


The Shortwave & Television Labora 
tory, Inc., Boston, radio receivers and 
television apparatus, has appointed the 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, New 
York, to direct its advertising account. 


F. H. Deane Joins Frank H. 


Jones 

Frank H. Deane, formerly with the 
Livermore & Knight Company. Provi 
dence, R. I., has joined Frank H. ones, 
Advertising, Boston. He will be in 
charge of printing sales. 
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flurry,” we said to ourselves But in 
J uly we sold 40,000 more copies on the 


newsstands than in June. 


€Can this keep up?? we wondered. It 
did keep up! And in August we sold 
42,000 more copies of Delineator on the 


newsstands than in J uly. 


That was a gain of 117,000 in 


newsstand sales in three months 


Now September has been on sale three 
weeks (at the time this is written) and 


we estimate we ll sell at least 7 0,000 


more copies of the September Delineator 


than of the August wee 


Making a gain in newsstand 
sales of nearly 200,000 in the 


four summer months 


WE ATTAIN OUR NEW GUARANTEE 


Meanwhile the subscription sales have 


increased at a satislactory rate Early 








in the year we promised a guarantee of 
2,300,000 net paid for the average of the 
year beginning this September. 






But we don’t have to worry about that 
“average” now. We've got the 2,300,000 
net paid with the September issue. 
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How Come— 
Lost Advertising 
Leadership? 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be good enough to give 
me information about the —— 

May I have a concrete example 
of a concern which has advertised 
extensively, then discontinued its ad- 
vertising with resultant loss of bus- 
iness? 

Also, a concrete example of a 
concern which has advertised con- 
siderably, discontinued, and then re- 
sumed its program of advertising 
with resultant increase of business. 

Do you know of an example of 
a product which has been on the 
market for a number of years and 

pular until the advertising had 

en discontinued, when it had prac- 
tically no market; later brought to 
notice by a new firm with generous 
advertising? Does it ever have a 
real come-back? 





ERMS like “advertised exten- 
sively,” “advertised consider- 
ably,” “discontinued advertising,” 
and “come-back,” the latter used to 
refer to the experience of concerns 
which have ceased advertising for 
a while with a resultant loss of 
business, then resumed advertising 
with a resulting gain in sales, are 
often employed in a very general 
way and have no exact meanings. 
For example, what does it mean 
to say “a firm advertises exten- 
sively?” Does it mean locally, 
sectionally, nationally, continuously, 
in one medium only or in many me- 
diums? How can it be known when 
a firm discontinues advertising un- 
less it goes out of business, for it 
may be merely changing from one 
medium of advertising to another. 
Some of the products often re- 
ferred to as examples of adver- 
tised names once popular which lost 
their popularity or leadership be- 
cause of curtailment or cessation 
of advertising are Pearline, Sozo- 
dont, Force, Sweet Caporal Ciga- 
rettes and Omega Oil. The only 
possible way to know anything 
about these products, all of which 
are still on the market and are 
still being advertised, would be to 
persuade each of the companies 
now owning the products to open 
its books and reveal the record of 
sales and advertising expenditures. 
Had these products been advertised 
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continuously—and who knows that 
they were not?—would each to- 
day be the largest seller in its 
group? There is no answer to 
such a question. In fact, no ac- 
tual record even of what hap- 
pened to any product means any- 
thing so far as any other product 
is concerned. 

The only thing that means any- 
thing is that with very few ex- 
ceptions advertised leaders of to- 
day are those products which have 
been advertised continuously over 
a period of years and are today 
among the largest sellers in their 
class, like Campbell Soup, Ivory 
Soap, Lux, Mennen’s Talcum, East- 
man Kodak, Victrola and others 
too numerous to mention. 

A number of articles on this 
subject have appeared in the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications from time 
to time and in addition a consider- 
able number of articles describing 
the campaign experiences of com- 
panies with particular products, 
like Durkee’s salad dressing, Pabst- 
ett cheese, Lustrite and others. A 
list containing titles and dates of 
publication is available to anyone 
who will write for it—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





J. C. Stanton Joins Simpson- 
Reilly 


J. C. Stanton has joined the San 
Francisco office of Simpson-Reilly, pub- 
lishers’ representative. He was formerly 
with the advertising department of The 
Associated Oil Company, of that city, 
and The H. K. McCann Company. 





Cigar Account to Samelson 
Agency 

The Louis King Cigar Company, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of King 
Perfectos cigars, has appointed John S. 
Samelson and Associates, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


L. P. Hollander Company Ap- 


points Hughes & Brettell 

The L. P. Hollander Company, Inc., 
New York, women’s wear, has appointed 
Hughes & Brettell, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 








William J. Sheehan, who has been 
engaged in free lance copy writing for 
the last two years, has joined the Boston 
office of Doremus & Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


NYONE who has done con- 
sistent selling to a group of 
buyers soon learns something of 
their characteristics, just as buyers 
learn with equal rapidity to take 
the measure of the sellers. 

There seems to be no scientific 
way to classify buyers except ac- 
cording to height. The only way 
to drop them into classes would be 
to call them Tall Buyers, Medium 
Sized Buyers and Short Buyers. 
This grouping would not be of 
much assistance to the struggling 
salesman, who is constantly en- 
deavoring to find out if they do 
not possess characteristics in com- 
moni. 

Yet 


less 


4 


buyers may more. or 
facetiously be divided into 
groups, such as Perambulating 
Buyers, Discount Buyers, Cata- 
log Buyers, Before-You-Were-Born 
Buyers, Shopping Buyers, and 
Ornery Mean Cusses. There may 
be other groups, but a brief dis- 
cussion of these few is all that the 
confines of this article will permit. 

Every salesman ws the 
Perambulating Buyer, the man who 
simply will not stand, sit, lie or 
light. Go up against one of these 
buyers and you must have your 
new shoes half-soled next day. He 
bicycles all over the store, pur- 
sued by a bevy of salesmen who 
drop exhausted here and there by 
the wayside. To the strong be- 
longs the order. Run him down 
and you get the business, not be- 
cause you are entitled to it, but 
because you have leather lungs. 

One of these Perambulating 
Buyers was chased for two solid 
days by a salesman for an alumi- 
num company before he was 
winged. Appropriately enough, he 
came to rest among an acre of 
bird-cages. The salesman had 
enough breath left to deliver his 
spiel. He insisted on an order as 
the price of letting the Perambu- 
lating Buyer get free of the bird- 
cages in which he was entangled. 


Buyers I Have Known 
Every Salesman Will Recognize the Various Types 


By Roy D. Mock 


Sales Manager, Hanson Scale Company 
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(Note to Advertising Depart. 
ment: Have some _ enterprising 
maker of roller skates get out spe- 
cial model for use by salesmen.) 

Discount Buyers are buyers who 
buy discounts. They usually gi 
quietly at their desks with a well- 
sharpened pencil and plenty of 
paper before them. They interrup 
your talk about the merchandis 
(confidentially, most  salesmen’s 
talks ought to be interrupted) and 
ask you the price. If you quot 
them net, they quickly reduce it to 
percentage and insist they must 
have 5 per cent more. If you 
quote them discounts, the 5 per 
cent more still applies. 


Pencil Talkers 
Discount 









Buyers are usually 
quiet-spoken. They do most of 
their talking with a pencil. And 
they know how to make a pencil 
talk. About the second call, the 
salesman learns whether they in- 
sist on an extra 5 per cent or 7% 
per cent. He quickly adjusts his 
prices. Then he can grant the 
additional discount without his firm 
inquiring whether he is under the 
impression that he is Santa Claus. 

In the battle of wits between 
buyer and seller, the Catalog Buyer 
is a sharpshooter to be reckoned 
with. He really should retire very 
early in life with an immense in- 
come. In addition to his salary he 
undoubtedly receives heavy subsi- 
dies from the printing industry. 

Every sales manager is familiar 
with the report, “Called on Mr. 
So-and-So. He is very much in- 
terested in our line. Wants com- 
plete catalog. Write him a strong 
letter.” 

The sales manager shifts his 
cigar to the other side of his face, 
the stenographer shifts her gum, 
and the strong letter is written. 
But it is seldom strong enough to 
lift the order. Sales managers 
have to be great optimists. 

The Before - You - Were - Born 
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Part of the audience of Cleveland home 
makers that attended the Fall Opening 
of the CLEVELAND NEWS Cooking 
School in the News Auditorium. 


Ruth Merriam Wells, 
director of the News 
Home Making Service 
Department, making 
cake for her audience. 


September 18th Marked the 
Fall Opening of NEWS Home 
Making School - - - = 


FOR 39 weeks each year the CLEVELAND 
NEWS, under the direction of Ruth Merriam 
Wells, its own household expert, conducts 
classes in home economics for News readers. 


Held in its own Auditorium in the News 
building, hundreds of women gather every 
Wednesday afternoon to learn about new 
dishes and other home making hints. 


-Such reader receptiveness that the News 
has created among Cleveland home makers 
greatly enhances the value of advertising for 
those food manufacturers who use the NEWS 
on a regular schedule. 





GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


Nationa Representat.ve: 


























Buyer likes to strut his stuff be- 
fore a young salesman. Some- 
times he does it in a gruff manner 
that almost scares the young sales- 
man to death. Sometimes he as- 
sumes a kindly and paternal air 
that quickly wins the young sales- 
man to the belief that his firm 
doesn’t know what it is talk- 
ing about. In either case, the 
buyer doesn’t have to sign any 
messy old order blanks and is suc- 
cessful in keeping his stock down 
by another hundred dollars or so. 

Shopping Buyers are motivated 
by curiosity. They want to know 
what the price is—“the very best 
price in large quantities.” Unless 
you have been selling them, you 
usually can’t. They want your 
price to use as a club on their 
regular source of supply. Some- 
times they are tricky. They take 
your gross price and try to get 
someone else to give them dozens 
at the same price. 

Ornery Mean Cusses are the 
most delightful of all characters. 
Yes, really they are. Talk with 
one of them and you will think he 
was weaned on a pickle. Try to 
do business with him for the first 
time and you will wonder why they 
didn’t send him up for life when 
he killed his mother with an axe. 
He hasn’t any skin. In his case it 
is a hide. Get under it, and you 
will find him the realest of all real 
guys. 

Buying goods is no snap. The 
merchandise office is on your neck 
most of the time. On the other 
hand, a perfect stream of fine 
chaps are coming in imploring you 
to buy, trying to convince you that 
you ought to have this or that. If 
you are at all kind-hearted you 
wish you might buy the output of 
all of them. They will not take a 
simple No for an answer, so the 
buyer surrounds himself with a de- 
fense that he hopes will be im- 
pregnable. 

The Perambulating Buyer walks 
them down. The Discount Buyer 
states conditions that he hopes the 
salesman cannot allow. The Cata- 
log Buyer does his stuff. The 
Before-You-Were-Born Buyer tells 
how the goods really ought to be 
made before he could take them. 
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The Shopping Buyer makes the 
salesman feel good by talking big 

The Ornery Mean Cuss soo, 
finds that if he followed his own 
natural inclination he would te 
buying more goods than all the 
factories put together could pro. 
duce. Yet he finds it very difficyl 
to turn down these friendly sales. 


men. So he goes to the other ex. 
treme and gets hard. Filintiness 
becomes his defense. The more 


kind-hearted he naturally is, the 
thicker the hide he puts on in the 
morning when he comes to work, 
Sometimes his hide is quite thick. 


L. A. Wheeler with Mayers 
Agency 

Leonard A. Wheeler, formerly typo- 
gra yhical director for Young & Mc. 
allister, Inc., Los Angeles producer of 
direct-mail advertising, has joined the 
staff of the Mayers Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city. He will 
handle general layout and typographical 
work. Mr. Wheeler was, at one time, 
with Viggers, Inc., advertising agency, 
also of Los Angeles. 








Start New Creative Type 
Service at Cleveland 


_Type Art, Inc., a creative type ser- 
vice, has begun business at Cleveland. 
John G. Buehl, president of The Cleve- 
land Ad-Art Company, is also president 
of Type Art, Inc. William A. Barner, 
for eight years with the Skelly Type- 
setting Company, is vice-president and 
general manager. 





F. C. Himmelman Joins 
Chrysler Corporation 


F. C. Himmelman, manager of direct- 
mail advertising of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, for more than three 
years, has joined the central advertising 
department of the Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit. 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Ac- 
count to McLain-Simpers 


The Safe-Guard Check Writer Cor- 
poration, Lansdale, Pa., Safe-Guard 
check protecting devices, has placed its 
advertising account with the McLain- 
Simpers Organization, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. 








Lumber Account to Fitzgerald 
Agency 

The Southern Pine Association, New 

Orleans, Southern Pine lumber, has ap- 

pointed the Fitzgerald Advertising 


Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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You can’t cover the 
Nation without 
covering the South 
—and you can't 
cover the REAL 
South without 
Holland's. 
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Reader Interest! 


During 1928: 
Holland’s received from its 
Subscribers on all subjects, over 


100,000 
LETTERS 


Exclusive of Subscription Orders 


WY 
Holland's is the Magazine of the South 


—not only in name but in editorial 
character—this accounts for its extreme 


reader interest among people of the 
South. 


Hollands 





‘The Magazine of the 





SOUTH 


Circulation 425,000 
In the South 68,000 More Than Any Other 


Magazine Published 


Main Office and Publishing House, Dallas, Texas 
Eastern Office, New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Western Office, Chicago, 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
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, = probably heard that in your business. Someone 
almost believes in your product—but not quite. They 
give you a test order, with a reservation. Then, from 
that time on, RESULTS must tell the story. And 
RESULTS tell an amazing story of the great and 
growing power of the New York Herald Tribune in the 
New York market. 


Here are RESULT stories of seven more New York 
Herald Tribune advertisers. Some of them have just 
discovered the remarkable pulling power of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s circulation for their product; 
others have proved its performance over a long period 
of years; but all of them attest to the exceptional 
responsiveness of New York Herald Tribune readers. 





One day in August a leading Fifth Avenue store 
) advertised only in the Herald Tribune and did one of 
) the biggest day’s business in its long history... one 4 


of the leading sporting goods merchants in the city d i 
tested results and proved that the more copy placed 

with the New York Herald Tribune, the greater the CHI 
proportionate increase in sales became . . . a mail order Woodwe 
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food product advertiser reports that the New York 
Herald Tribune heads a list of 35 publications on actual 
coupon order count...when the famous Waldorf 
Astoria hotel fittings were sold at auction, William Wise, 
the auctioneer, wrote us, “It may be of interest to you 
to know that 75% of the purchasers came through my 
advertisement I ran every day in the Herald Tribune”’ 
...a school for girls tells us of its successful use of the 
New York Herald Tribune over a period of many years 
...it “made sales figures jump” when it went to work 
for a beauty accessory and, in the same breath, a 70- 
line real estate advertisement sold a $37,500 house. 
Food or furniture, education or real estate, the New 
York Herald Tribune is producing profitable results 
for its advertisers. 


That is why, during the six months ended June 30th, 
1929, the New York Herald Tribune published over a 
million lines more advertising than it did in the same 
period last year! Substantial gains in 17 out of 21 
major classifications. No over-balance there! Full, 
steady growth because Herald Tribune advertising 
produces RESULTS. There is no reason why it 
shouldn’t, for the Herald Tribune’s substantial cir- 
culation is twenty times as great in the better sections 
of the city and its suburbs as it is in the poorer. That 
is why the New York Herald Tribune circulation has 
been called “A City Without Slums.”” That means its 
readers can afford to buy the things they want. 


Facts, in the form of actual experiences of its adver- 
tisers, prove that New York Herald Tribune adver- 
tising produces exceptional RESULTS. Read the 
Herald Tribune and you will see why it should be put 
to work on your selling job in the New York market. 


This is No. 6 in a series of advertise- 
ments based on actual experiences of 
advertisers in the New York Herald 
Tribune market—“A City Without Slums” 





CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly Main Office Verree & Conklin 
N. Michigan Avenue 225 West 40th Street 681 Market Street 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan 


Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square Bldg. 
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CONCENTRATED 
CIRCULATION | 


The circulation of the Boston Evening 





Transcript is concentrated in the natural 
buying area comprising the Boston Market 
—86% within the thirty-mile radius. 


It is concentrated in the districts where there 
are ample funds to buy the things for which 
advertising creates desire—bonds and cars, 
stocks and electric refrigerators, radios and 
books, and what-not. 


Space buyers, month after month, are tak- 
ing more space in the Boston Evening 

Transcript, based on the successful results 
of previous commitments. 


Boston Evening Transcript 





Highest Ratio of BUYERS to READERS 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Why the Post Office Department 
Is Not Self-Sustaining 


It Is Easier to Point Out the Shortcomings of the Present Postal System 
Than to Replace It with One More Scientific 


By F. A. ‘Tilton 


Third Assistant 





HE recent publicity given to 

the financial results of the post 
office service for last year has at- 
tracted nation-wide notice. The 
apparent deficit of $95,000,000, not 
including some $42,000,000 of retro- 
active railway settlements, has 
placed upon the department the 
problem of answering in its own 
defense. It has been a theory from 
time immemorial that the postal 
department should be self-sustain- 
ing. It is also well known that the 
fixing of rates is controlled by 
Congress. In a large measure the 
expenses also are controlled by 
Congress. The largest item of ex- 
pense is that of salaries and wages. 
These are fixed from time to time 
by Congress, the last revision up- 
ward having been made in the face 
of an existing deficit. The re 
sponsibility, therefore, does not lie 
altogether upon the administration, 
but the responsibility does lie with 
it to explain wherein the service is 
not self-sustaining. 

It is a well-known fact that cer- 
tain free services exist and as a 
matter of business these should be 
set out separately as welfare and 
policy matters and not charged as 
an expense. There are certain so- 
called subsidies, which have been 
voted by Congress, that increase 
the expenses beyond what they 
would be as a strictly commercial 
operation. The cost of the distri- 
bution of free-in-county news- 
papers, which practice has existed 
since the year 1852, amounts as 
nearly as we can estimate to 
$10,000,000 a year. The cost of han- 
dling penalty mail for departments 
other than the postal department 
cost the department as nearly as 
we can estimate $3,500,000 per 


Portion of a speech delivered last week 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Publishers Association at Shawnee-on 
Delaware, Pa. 
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year, The cost of handling franked 
matter costs us $500,000 per year. 
There is an apparent loss on air 
mail, as nearly as we can estimate, 
of $10,000,000 per year. The loss 
on foreign mails, including the dif 
ferential in the amount paid to 
American ships under the act of 
June 5, 1929, is $4,500,000. Addi- 
tional payments under the Jones- 
White Act for excess cost under 
contract for mail carried in Ameri 
can ships were $7,500,000. Total 
ship subsidies were $12,000,000. 
Assuming the correctness of the 
cost ascertainment there is a loss 
due to the preferential rate on re- 
ligious, scientific and similar publi- 
cations, known as exempt publica- 
tions, in that they are exempt from 
zone rates, and according to the 


best estimates we can establish, 
$16,000,000 of the deficit is at- 
tributable to the cost over the 


revenues of handling such exempt 
publications, the total of these 
items, $52,000,000, accounts for 
more than half of the apparent de- 
ficit. From the standpoint of the 
National Treasury, it is as broad 
as it is long whether these items 
enter into the postal deficit because 
the National Treasury makes up 


any deficit which may exist. But 
from the standpoint of depart- 
mental operation it is important 


that these items be set out as pol- 
icy matters not applying to the 
business per se. 

Many of you are familiar with 
the reports of the cost ascertain- 
ment. The last published statement 
for the year ended June 30, 1928. 
showed a gain on first-class mail 
of $87,000,000, and a loss from 
second-class mail of $85,000,000 in 
round figures. But included in 
these results are the elements of 
extraneous matters referred to to 
the extent that they apply to 
1928. The deficit for 1928 was 
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$33,000,000. The deficit for 1929 
will be $95,000,000. The cost as- 
certainment has not been completed 
for that year but for purposes of 
example the ascertainment of the 
previous year can be used by way 
of illustration. 

The cost ascertainment, which 
shows the relative gain and loss 
on the various classes of matter, 
is a purely arithmetical record. It 
assumes to take the cost of han- 
dling mail as nearly as it can be 
allocated and dividing by the 
weight or count, as the case may 
be, of the various classes. It does 
not take into account the treatment 
given to the various classes which 
cannot be measured in terms of 
weight, count or dollars. It is a 
well-known fact that first-class 
mail receives preferred treatment. 
While newspapers were carried in 
the mail from the inception of the 
postal service, the service was in- 
augurated primarily for the trans- 
mission of written communications. 
The Government exercises a mo- 
nopoly in the transmission of writ- 
ten communications and it is in- 
cumbent upon the Government in 
all fairness to the patrons of the 
postal service to give to first-class 
matter the maximum degree of 
certainty, celerity and _ security, 
since the public does not have re- 
course to competitive service. But 
for the demand of expeditious 
handling of first-class mail the 
collections would be less frequent 
and the cost of making collections 
would be materially reduced. 

In the case of parcel post, for 
instance, no provision is made for 
collection from street boxes. The 
regulations require that class of 
matter to be deposited at a post 
office. Collections from street let- 
ter boxes are deposited at a post 
office on a facing table, where the 
first-class matter is promptly 
faced-up and cancelled. Other 
matter is segregated and given de- 
ferred treatment. 

It is the aim of the post office to 
have its force so organized that 
first-class mail will be given im- 
mediate distribution and the earliest 
and most expeditious dispatch. 
Such distribution is made in ac- 
cordance with a highly technical 
scheme, having in mind the expedi- 
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tion of first-class mail. Other 
classes of mail are subjected to 
more or less deferred treatment 
and are largely made up for dis- 
patch in accordance with massing 
schemes which have for their pur. 
pose the reduction of distribution 
of expense to a minimum, thereby 
subjecting much of the matter to 
delay through massing on terminal 
R. P. O.’s or distant post offices, 

Rail transportation is often pro- 
vided for first-class mail exclu- 
sively and in many mcre cases the 
frequency of service is directly due 
to first-class mail. Star routes 
supplementing infrequent train ser- 
vice are contracted for solely for 
delivery of first-class mail. The 
distribution of mails in R. P. 0, 
trains is primarily that of first- 
class mail and newspapers. The 
residue received from the larger 
post offices is given secondary con- 
sideration. At the larger offices a 
separate motor vehicle is at hand 
upon arrival of the train to speed 
the first-class mail to the post 
office. The inferior classes of mail 
are brought up later. 

On arrival every effort is made 
to complete the distribution of 
first-class mail in time for the next 
delivery. In fact, carriers’ sched- 
ules are not infrequently fixed to 
conform to the arrival of important 
trains. The carrier’s first trip in 
the morning is exclusively made up 
of first-class mail and with the sole 
exception of rural free delivery it 
is common knowledge that prefer- 
ence is given to first-class mail 

where the quantity of mail avail- 
able for delivery exceeds the car- 
rying capacity of the carrier. Any 
cost ascertainment, therefore, that 
fails to take account of the im- 
ponderable and intangible element 
of expedition fails properly to dis- 
tribute the cost. 

A similar problem is met with in 
the petroleum refining industry. If 
in that industry the costs were al- 
located on the basis of an arith- 
metical division it would be found 
that the highest grade of gasoline 
would cost no more than the low- 
est grade of fuel oil. Similarly in 
the packing industry, it would be 
found that the finest tenderloin 
steak would cost no more than the 
cheapest soup meat. In the cotton 
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The Eyes of the World are on 
Washington, D. C. 


As the capital of the greatest nation in the world, it 
is the city of first importance in the affairs of the world— 
and that lends major importance to the consideration of 
the Washington Market. 


Its activities are unceasing and ever increasing. Fast 
on its way to a million population. Already past the 
800,000 mark of people notably well to do and who can be 
economically reached by ONE advertising appropriation 
in THE STAR—the home paper of this compact market. 


Every evening and Sunday morning, STAR carriers 
make regular delivery throughout the length and breadth 
of Washington and 25 miles into the adjoining coun- 
ties of Maryland and Virginia, which constitute the 
Washington trading area—the very heart of the Nation. 


For any specific information which 
you may desire, write the Statis- 


tical Department of THE STAR. 


he Zvening Stav. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Lake Michigan Building 
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meal industry it would be found 
that the finest grades of oil cost no 
more than the residue. In these 
industries, therefore, common sense 
has dictated that the cost be sepa- 
rated somewhat according to the 
value of the ingredients. Fortu- 
nately for these industries there is 
a definite value determined by the 
market which furnishes the relation 
between the several products. 

In postal practice there is no 
positive market value and, there- 
fore, an arbitrary value must be 
assigned as a coefficient to ex- 
press the intangible element which 
cannot be definitely ascertained. 
The difficulty of ascertaining an 
approximate coefficient has, in my 
judgment, contributed to the ex- 
tended controversy on the matter 
of postal rates. Nevertheless, as 
a matter of practice, the rates have 
been worked out over the years 
pretty much in accordance with 
what the traffic would bear and 
that is the controlling factor in 
the establishment of freight rates. 

The principal factors considered 
in the fixing of freight rates are: 


1. Cost of Service. 

2. Value of service. 

3. Character and value of com- 
modity. 

4. Volume and regularity of move- 
ment. 

If cost of service alone controlled 
it would appear that a carload of 
silk could be transported from 
Seattle to New York as cheaply 
as a carload of lumber. 

The error that has arisen in the 
public mind from the publication of 
the cost ascertainment has been due 
to the fact that the findings of the 
cost ascertainment have been as- 
sumed to represent measure of ser- 
vice instead of what they are—an 
approximate allocation of direct 
cost. Under this method it has 
been impossible to assign to the 
various classes of matter the in- 
tangible elements of service which 
have neither height, breadth, thick- 
ness or weight. Assigning a value 
to the intangible elements will pro- 
duce an entirely different picture 
but it is easier to point out the 
shortcomings of the present sys- 
tem than it is to replace it with one 
more scientific. 

Assuming a proper allocation, 
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we are still confronted with the 
postal deficit, relief from which 
can come from one of two direc. 
tions. First, an increase of rates, 
and, second, reduction of expenses, 
The matter of rates rests with 
Congress. It will be the purpose of 
the department to make such rec. 
ommendations only as will result 
in the least disturbance to business 
and the greatest good to the great- 
est number. So far as it is within 
power to control expenses the prob- 
lem will be attacked with the pur- 
pose of reducing expenses to a 
point of greatest efficiency without 
impairment of service. Surveys 
are already under way at some 
of the larger post offices with a 
view to improving the operations 
and adjusting the expenses from 
the standpoint of economy. 

Notwithstanding the criticism 
which has been directed at the de- 
partment because of inefficiency, 
which is apparent to some, the pos- 
tal dollar purchases more service 
today than ever in the past. The 
first 2-cent postage rate went into 
effect in 1885. This rate has been 
in effect, except for the war pe- 
riod, when the rate was increased 
as a war measure to 3 cents, to 
this day. 

Comparison of the purchasing 
value of the dollar in 1885, based 
upon the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in relation to com- 
modities indicates that on the basis 
of the present ‘2-cent postage the 
rate in 1885 was 3.46 cents per 
ounce. Based upon the relative 
value of labor in 1885, it was 7.16 
cents per ounce which is to say 
that had the postage rates on let- 
ters increased since 1885 in pro- 
portion to the average level of com- 
modities the rate for a letter in 
1929 would be 3.46 per ounce, and 
if it had increased in the same pro- 
portion as labor, it would have 
been 7.16 cents per ounce. I know 
of no other service which can show 
a similar result. 

J. T. McGiveran Joins 
Western Company 

J. T. McGiveran, recently advertising 

manager of the Chicago Herald and 


Examiner, has joined the Western Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of Dr 


West’s toothbrushes and dentifrice. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS? 


An expression second only in popularity 
to the weather—and stereotyped though it 
be, it touches a vital spot‘in the lives of all 
of us. 


It’s never so bad but that it can be helped 
and it’s never so good but that it could be 
better. 


In any case direct-mail advertising is ready 
to play its part—and if you are ready to listen 
we shall be pleased to tell you (and show 
you) what we have done for representative 
national and international advertisers, and 
suggest what we might do for you. 


The Goldmann brand of direct-mail ad- 
vertising is actuated by that intensive desire 
to serve, which has been the keynote of this 
organization for over 53 years. 





Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. NY WORTH 6080 
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On 


Tablecloth— 


For business men who never lunch alone, The 
Business Week saves time. Terse, but thorough, 
it gives the substance of the week's developments 
in an hour's rapid reading. Interesting and brisk, 
but not self-conscious; serious, but not solemn, 
this fast news-weekly tells what is going on in 
business and what it’s all about. 

Advertising is a business, too, and The Business 
Week was created as much for the manufac- 
turer of copy and layout as for the producer of 
machine tools; as much for the fabricator of sales 
plans as for the maker of automobiles; as much 
for the administrators of agencies and accounts 


as for the executives of banks and utilities. 


LISINESS WEEK 





\ Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Two Ways to 
Answer “But My Business 
Is Different” 


66 HEN an advertising agency 

executive calls on a pros- 
pect, the first remark that he is 
met with is always, word for word 
as follows: ‘Yes I know that so 
and so advertise, and I know that 
advertising properly used is an aid 
to selling, but my business is dif- 
ferent.’” 

This observation was addressed 
to a recent meeting of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Advertising Club in a 
talk made by Frank A. Whipple, 
vice-president of the Chas. W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc. He followed 
through by pointing out that, in his 
opinion, there are two ways of 
answering this remark. One is to 
agree with the manufacturer that 
his business is different, at the 
same time cautioning him to re- 
member that the people to whom 
hé sells are the same people who 
are buying breakfast foods, tooth 
pastes, cigarettes and other articles. 

“The same principles of sales- 
manship,” he should be _ told, 
“apply in interesting these people 
in your product, even though the 
methods and the mediums may be 
different.” 

“The second and best answer,” 
said Mr. Whipple, “is this: ‘It is 
well, Mr. Manufacturer, that your 
business is different. There are 
too many manufacturers in this 
country who are tempted to make 
the same product in the same way, 
and tell the same story about it. 
Under those circumstances, it is 
apt to be the man with the most 
money who gets the breaks.’” 

In fact, it was stated, when any 
manufacturer considers advertising, 
it is almost vital that he find some- 
thing different about his business. 
Several forms of difference were 
suggested, such as a patented spe- 
cialty ; an unpatented product made 
entirely different from that of 
competitors; if neither of these, 
then a product made to look dif- 
ferent from similar products made 
by competitors, and last, if none 
of these differences can be achieved, 
then to strive to tell the advertis- 
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ing story in a different way. 
These observations by Mr. Whip. 
ple preceded his principal message 
to the Hartford club which covered 
a description of the advertising ac- 
tivities of the Sessions Clock Com- 
pany, Forestville, Conn., in line 
with the club’s program on “Know 
Connecticut Products.” 


Hardwood Lumber Industry to 
Advertise 


Hardwood manufacturers and whole 
salers voted unanimously in favor of the 
inauguration of a hardwood trade ex. 
tension bureau and the organization of 
a co-operative advertising campaign to 
promote the use of hardwood in lumber, 
veneers, plywood and dimension stock 
at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association held at 
Chicago last week. A _ tentative plan 
froviding for co-operation in advertising 
with the users of hardwoods was also 
adopted. 

No definite date has been set for the 
start of the campaign, pending the com- 
pletion of plans and preliminary work. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will handle the account when the 
advertising is ready to get under way, 
according to Frank F. Fish, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The advisory board of the trade ex- 
tension bureau will be composed of ten 
subscribing members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Amer- 
ican Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Appalachian Hardwood Club. 

Robert S. Stimson, of the Stimson 
Lumber and Veneer Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was re-elected president of 
the association. John R. Thistlethwaite, 
Opelousas, La.; im I. Shafer, South 
Bend, Ind.; and Charles N. ferrin, 
Buffalo, N. Y. were elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Fish was re-elected as sec 
retary and treasurer. 


M. S. Black, Vice-President, 
Butterick Publishing Company 


Malcolm S. Black, a director of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president 
of that company. For the last three 
years he has been identified with the re- 
organization of the production and fash- 
ion department of the company. He 
was, at one time, with the National 
Cloak & Suit Company, New York. 


Don Grimason Joins MacLean 


Don Grimason, formerly with Adver- 
tising and Selling, New York, has joined 
the Eastern sales staff at New York of 
The MacLean Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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The Graf Zeppelin has linked the 





Na 
ard. nations of the world more closely than 
ation they have ever been linked before. Its 
” exploits have done more than formally 
eet phrased treaties to unite the various 
— national groups, because its flights 
a have fired the imaginations of the 
” common people, have given them a 
picture of the easy, swift, world com- 
It, munication that is just around the 
any corner when air travel becomes a com- 
on monplace. 
bree Give them a picture! That’s the effort 
“He of the great statesman, as well as the 
onal great salesman. Pictures are the most 
| potent mass selling instruments, for 
“an . government, for scientific develop- 
ver. ment, or for commerce. 
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Give them a picture! 





ROTOGRAVURE Links All 
Classes with a Single Sales 


Message, Because Pictures 


Speak a Universal Language 


You can tell your sales story most effect- 
ively with pictures. You can reproduce 


your sales pictures most effectively, and 


ArT GRAVURE 


DESIGNERS and PRINTERS of 
ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
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most economically in large quantities, in 
rotogravure. No other printing process re- 
produces photographs ‘as faithfully, as ex- 
cellently, as rotogravure. Whatever you sell, 
it can be dramatized with photographs and 
sold to all classes of buyers through the 
medium of rotogravure. Pictures are be- 
lievable, understood at a glance. The sales 
process is speeded up with them. Give 
them a picture! Let Art Gravure Corpora- 
tion give you a picture of how effectively 


you can use pictures in your business. 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: 406 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, Chickering 8655 
NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


Complete Plant and Production Facilities at 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND and CHICAGO 


Full Speed Ahead 


for Your Sales 


Program 


Speed up your sales with pictures. Inject new interest, 
new power in your sales literature with the vitalizing 
influence of rotogravure. Our big book, “Sold at First 
Sight,” will give you many ideas for displaying your 
merchandise and your services in pictures, and drama- 
tizing their use. Sign and mail the coupon below 
today for your copy of this picturized sales opportunity 
book. It will show you how many progressive adver- 
tisers are using rotogravure, and how you can make it 


The Big Link for greater sales. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
General Offices: 406 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y 
NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


Complete Plant and Production Facilities at 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND and CHICAGO 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
406 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send us a copy of your new book, 
“Sold at First Sight,” as offered in Printers’ Ink. 


Firm 
Address 


Attention oj 
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How Small Industrial Concerns 
Win Recognition 


They Can Compete with Their Larger Rivals by Becoming Specialists 
and Advertising That Fact 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


= problem that confronts the 
small industrialist is not by any 
means easy. Faced with strong 
competition on a large scale, the 
standing and reputation of larger 
companies, limited working capital, 
narrower methods of distribution, 
a limited sales force, cost and price 
factors, the necessity for appro- 
priating a larger percentage of 
gross income for advertising and 
the need for securing recognition, 
the battle is an up-hill fight. 

There comes a time in such or- 
ganizations when the question must 
be settled of wider expansion and 
greater coverage or the continua- 
tion of a business existence that 
draws the bulk of trade from local 
territory. Possibly the saturation 
point has been reached in the more 
or less restricted territory served, 
which means the careful planning 
of new methods of approach and 
sales if the business is to expand. 

Industry is full of such com- 
panies, manufacturing a _ reliable 
product or offering some excep- 
tionally good service within. lim- 
ited bounds. Many of them are 
content to reap a nominal and safe 
income, continuing to perform 
along lines deemed less hazardous, 
while others look forward toward 
a share of that greater market that 
comes with wider recognition. It 
is this class that we shall discuss 
in the endeavor to uncover some 
of the successful methods that 
achieved success. It will be found 
in most of the examples to follow 
that running through them is a 
certain definite continuity of ac- 
tion, out of which may be ex- 
pressed a guiding rule: Recognition 
is won by the small concern when 
it capitalizes some one particular 
feature of its service and estab- 
lishes through it a reputation as a 
Specialist. 

_We are living in an age of spe- 
cialization; not only in medicine 


and surgery but in the conduct of 
industrial operations and processes. 
Manufacturing equipment has be- 
come highly specialized and the 
Jack-of-all-trades, in industry, has 
followed the way of the old fam- 
ily nursing doctor. Hence, the 
small industrial company that ap- 
plies self-analysis to its service or 
product often finds an original 
channel of approach through which 
to combat the strong competition of 
much larger organizations. In 
other words, a small concern stages 
itself and wins recognition by pin- 
ning faith to some one quality of 
service; stressing the point thus 
selected as evidence of specializa- 
tion. Let us see how this system 
works out, choosing our selections 
from various fields. 


Selecting Important Factors 


Our first case, then, will pic- 
ture The Philadelphia Gear Works 
as it existed in its early days; a 
small concern engaged in the man- 
ufacture of gears. Casting around 
for some way whereby the com- 
pany might extend the scope of 
its business, two angles peculiar 
to the organization were selected 
as foundation stones on which to 
build. First, there existed the abil- 
ity of the company to handle rush 
orders and make prompt shipments, 
thereby saving time and trouble for 
the customer confronted with a 
break-down job. Second, the per- 
sonality of the president was a real 
factor in getting things done. Now 
very probably, other much larger 
concerns in the same line were or- 
ganized to make prompt shipments 
and had the element of personality 
within their organizations, but these 
factors were not played up to the 
extent. dramatized by The Philadel- 
phia Gear Works. 

In order to bring the personal 
element into the sales and adver- 
tising picture, photographs were 
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taken of the president in character- 
istic action poses, directing the han- 
dling of orders and supervising 
manufacture. The success of this 
trade character, “Phillie Gear,” is 
well known to many. Phillie Gear 
became the advertising mouthpiece 
for his company and spread the 
message far and wide of the spe- 
cialized service available to gear 
users. Industry came to give the 
organization the desired recognition 
and new and fertile fields were 
tapped, with Phillie Gear leading 
the way. 

It is interesting to note that the 


company made the start toward 
bigger business and its bid for 
greater recognition by thrusting 


into the limelight certain defin&e 
qualities uncovered by self-analysis, 
and staging these qualities as major 
factors. In short, The Philadelphia 
Gear Works became widely known 
as headquarters for prompt filling 
of rush orders and _ personalized 
service. It became a specialist in 
doing certain things well. 

The history tracing the develop- 
ment of the Wyoming Shovel 
Works of Wyoming, Pa., points 
out a somewhat similar apprecia- 
tion of the value of overcoming 
size of organization by lifting into 
the sales and advertising fore- 
ground an original idea. A manu- 
facturer of good industrial shovels, 
the company cast its eyes on ex- 
pansion and greater sales coverage. 
An idea was needed to focus at- 
tention on the product and stim- 
ulate a general demand from the 
field for Wyoming shovels. 

This company faced the same situ- 
ation encountered by every reason- 
ably small business desiring to in- 
crease its operations. On the one 
hand lay the option of straight 
product advertising in command- 
ing space, a method calculated to 
meet strong competition on its own 
ground over a long-term period 
of steady climbing. On the other 
hand lay the choice of accelerating 
the movement by taking some radi- 
cal step likely, at one jump, to 
place it ahead of the field. And 
the idea selected to achieve this 
was well picked. 

From authoritative Government 
tests it had been shown that the 
shovel carrying a load of twenty- 
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one pounds is the most efficient 
from the standpoint of the worker 
using it. Now this information 
might have been used to advan. 
tage by any shovel manufacturer 
but it remained for the Wyoming 
Shovel Works to appropriate its 
advertising value and apply it to 
its product. Industrial advertising 
copy featured the “Wyoming 2]. 
pound Shovel,” quoted the statis. 
tics and gave to the company a 
recognition as _ specialists in the 
shovel field. From a working tool 
of general utility the Wyoming 
make was dignified as a shovel of 
exceptional economic value. Later, 
the tips of the shovels were colored 
in red, and thus we have Wyom- 
ing Red Edge shovels, as marketed 
today—secure in the field and ex- 
tensively advertised. 

If these typical cases are built 
on advertising successes, remember 
that the basic ideas are all-impor- 
tant. Advertising represents the 
channel through which such ideas 
find expression and are made work- 
able. 









Capitalizing Smallness 


Sometimes a company, compact 
in size and possessing a _ limited 
personnel can turn the very fact 
that it is small into a_ valuable 
asset. If rightly used, the thing 
that appears to loom as a handicap 
at the very start may actually be- 
come the motive behind the plea 
for business. Again the value of 
specialization. 

A case of this sort can be picked 
from the street railway industry, 
to which a certain small organiza- 
tion of consulting engineers on 
transportation problems advertises 
the advantage of employing what 
it terms “personalized — service.” 
The copy states quite frankly that 
the organization is highly special- 
ized and because of limited num- 
bers, assures that a rare degree of 
personal interest will be taken in 
problems presented. Turning what 
might appear to be a liability into 
an asset often removes a stumbling 
block and turns it into a stepping 
stone. 

Older readers of Printers’ INK 
are perhaps familiar with the story 
of the Jefferson Union Company, 
of Lexington, Mass. Years ago 
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Glorifying the American 
advertisement through 
the adept use of beautiful 
typography has made 
BUNDSCHO famous. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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this company did a modest business 
in selling pipe line unions to the 
power plant field. Sensing the 
greater sales volume that lay just 
around the corner, the company de- 
termined to go out after increased 
business and volume sales. Recog 
nition was the desired prize and, 
in the face of strong competition, 
an original move was planned. It 
was decided that a union, section- 
ally split down the middle, would 
make an attractive paperweight if 
specially coated. Incidentally, get- 
ting such unions into the hands of 
prospective industrial users would 
serve the valuable purpose of dem- 
onstrating their construction. In 
consequence, the company started 
in to advertise these free paper- 
weights, made from the product it- 
self. The idea caught hold, and 
thousands of these free samples 
were distributed. Follow-up did 
the rest, sales increased and Jeffer- 
son Unions made the goal. Hav- 
ing seen what advertising could ac- 
complish, the company has never 
lost sight of its power. A large 
and consistent advertiser today, it 
invested steadily in advertising dur- 
ing its days of growth, putting 
back into print a regular percent- 
age of income. 

As we study such cases, we ar- 
rive at an interesting conclusion. 
In time, as small organizations ex- 
pand by aid of the methods dis- 
cussed, the character of the adver- 
tising is likely to change. The 
methods that stimulated growth, 
having served their purposes, a 
company will logically adopt a 
product or performance style of 
copy. Recognition having been se- 
cured, it is quite reasonable to 
change to a type of copy calculated 
to educate and maintain leadership 
position. Thus we find that “Phil- 
lie Gear,” as a trade character, 
has been sinking of late years into 
the background, replaced by a more 
dignified type of company and 
product advertising. Wyoming Red 
Edge Shovels are now able to in- 
dulge in the sort of advertising 
that was frankly beyond them in 
the days when they were building 
recognition. Jefferson Union no 
longer distributes free paper 
weights, because recognition and 
reputation have been achieved. 
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Such advertisers have outgrown 
their clothes, as it were, and put 
on garments more in keeping with 
their industrial standing. The ep. 
gine pulling a heavy train may have 
to sand the rails at the start te 
overcome imertia, but when mo- 
mentum is gained, it becomes a 
case of continuing to fire the boiler 
and keep up the steam pressure, 

That a complete reversal of 
sales policy may often be the clue 
to industrial growth was proved 
quite recently by a manufacturer 
of lubricating devices. This com- 
pany faced strong competition from 
a number of sources and arrived 
at the conclusion that its sales 
force was selling individual units 
of equipment rather than cover- 
ing the broader lubricating needs 
of an entire plant. Salesmen, in 
short, were order takers for a few 
grease guns or nipples, selling the 
product rather than the service 
accomplished. This policy was 
changed and salesmen and dis- 
tributors were coached to subdue 
product appeal and approach indus- 
trial prospects from the broader 
angle of making a complete survey 
of the lubricating requirements of 
the complete plant operation. As 
a direct result, volume sales in- 
creased and recognition was se 
cured. Salesmen who formerly 
were content with $50 orders 
thought and sold in terms of in- 
stallations running into hundreds 
and thousands. The idea of a com- 
plete plant survey or study was 
featured in the advertising, and the 
company rapidly swept to the fore, 
taking its place among the leaders 
in its industry. 

It would be possible to continue 
with other examples but a suff- 
cient number has been given to 
illustrate certain principles effect- 
ing the growth of small industrial 
concerns who desire to become 
larger ones. 

Strong ‘competition, reputation 
and all the other factors inherent 
in large companies must often be 
met with strategy, for of neces- 
sity the small company must use 
different ammunition. Had David 
faced the giant with a club the 
story would have been far different. 
It was the well aimed pebble flung 
from a sling that met the onrush 
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The Only Standard Size Newspaper 
In Los Angeles to Show an 
Advertising Gain in August 


Out of the Five Standard Size News- 
papers in Los Angeles, ‘The Evening Herald 
was the only one to show an increase in 
advertising lineage as compared with August 
of last year. 

During the so-called “Dog Days’’—the 
“Hor” month of the year—when the old 
summer slump is supposed to be at its 
worst, Los Angeles advertisers, both Local 
and National, found it wise to augment 
their schedules in The Evening Herald and 
to continue to carry their daily selling 
message to the largest and richest buying 
group in the West. 


In August, according to Media Records, 
The Evening Herald registered a total 
Gain of 33,245 lines over the same month 
of last year. ‘he other five newspapers 
sustained losses running from 49,097 lines 


to 141,346 lines. 


To the shrewd space-buyer that means 
unquestionably that— 


Any Schedule Designed to 
Cover Los Angeles Must Begin With The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. Hearst Bide. 
New York Chicago 
JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. . Hearst Bids. 
Detroit San Francisco 
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Do You Know 
You Can Buy - - - 





Post ToTat 
Cire ULATION 


197.1 oi 


(A. B. C.) 


The Cincinnati Post is offering to national 
advertisers the most unique and economi- 

cally sound merchandising plan ever de- t 
vised. It permits them to buy advertising 

space that directly coincides with the sales 
efforts. To those who have national dis- 
tribution it offers total circulation of 
197,151, the greatest of any newspaper in 
Cincinnati. This huge circulation repre- 
sents powerful effectiveness and pleasing 
economy for those who are extending their 
sales efforts throughout the cities and 
villages in the rich Ohio Valley, of which 
Cincinnati is the main point of distribution. 


THE CINCINNAT 











CHICAGO —_ 
DETROIT NATIONAL ADVERTISINGEP 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 








230 Park Aven@evy 
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Or (at a Slightly Lower Rate) 


- | You Can Buy - = = 


Post O-K 
CIRCULATION 


OF MORE THAN 


161.000 


IN CINCINNATES ACTUAL 
TRADING TERRITORY 


a4 


To the national advertiser who is concentrating 
on Cincinnati and its actual trading territory— 
those sections of southern Ohio, northeastern 
Kentucky and southeastern Indiana which 
The Post has designated as Cincinnati’s O-K 
market—The Post offers its O-K circulation 
of more than 161,000. This is the greatest 
coverage of Cincinnati’s real trading area at the 
lowest cost. Thus national advertisers can take 
their choice—when advertising in The Post 
of total circulation with dominating coverage 
of the rich Ohio Valley, or O-K circulation 
(at aslight lower rate) with the greatest coverage 
of Cincinnati’s actual trading territory. 


Write for Details. 
. Post 


TISIMEPARTMENT 
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AUDIT 
BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 














PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA 
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of brute force and won victory. 

Smaller companies, therefore, in- 
tent on expansion and _ stacking 
themselves against the leaders, may 
well take stock of their equipment. 
The expectation of increased busi- 
ness must be predicated on being 
able to offer some particular argu- 
ment in favor of doing business 
with them; of offering to pros- 
pects some quality of service or 
individuality of product not com- 
monly found among customary 
business channels. There must be 
the mark of individuality to the 
advertising; the feeling imparted 
to the reader that “here is some- 
thing unique, different, valuable 
and worth trying.” 

Within practically every small 
industrial company are certain 
qualities that may be uncovered and 
played up. Promptness in filling 
orders, careful methods of testing, 
factors concerning personnel, spe- 
cial introductory offers, unusual 
guarantees, protected methods of 
packaging, etc., are typical of what 
may be found when investigation 
turns inward. Any of these and 
similar characteristics of product 
or service when dramatized help 
offset size of organization and help 
build recognition. A study of 
cases shows that when the small 
company magnifies a selected point 
of this nature, size of organization 
becomes secondary in the mind of 
the buyer. The attention of the 
field is focused on some one thing 
the company does best, and the in- 
dustrial buyer sees in this feature 
something of definite advantage to 
him. In other words, he buys be- 
cause he is made to feel that the 
advertiser is offering something out 
of the ordinary—therefore valuable. 

Naturally in order to do a job 
of this character a company must 
expect to appropriate a higher per- 
centage of its gross income at the 
start for advertising. It may be 
necessary to choke the car a bit 
until the motor warms up. More 
money must often be put into ad- 
vertising, and the profit spread 
may be a small one, at first. The 
decision to take the steps necessary 
to expand will require faith and 
nerve. The fact that many small 
companies have done it, however, 
and met with success proves that 
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such a program is a sound one. 
As a business grows in size, the 
ratio of capital expended for ad- 
vertising as contrasted to total 
sales volume is usually less at the 
start when the company is grow- 
ing. Thus a large industrial or- 
ganization, well established, may 
appropriate in the neighborhood of 
2 per cent of gross sales for in- 
dustrial advertising while the smal] 
concern climbing up the ladder 
may appropriate considerably more. 

This increased ratio is the price 
of success, for the small company 
must put up a good front. Invest. 
ment, as assurance of continued 
growth, is probably a better word, 
Yet it should not be understood by 
this that the fight for recognition 
must always be made on an equal 
space basis. Good business judg- 
ment strikes a fair proportion. Ob- 
viously the small industrial adver- 
tiser who has_ been carrying a 
modest announcement cannot be ex- 
pected to blossom suddenly into 
four-page color inserts and spreads, 
The solution to the space problem 
is found along the lines of a care- 
fully planned schedule in selected 
leading publications, with the larger 
spaces used regularly, to conform 
to a determined plan. It is there- 
fore good policy to arrange a 
schedule so that relatively large 
space will appear at regular inter- 
vals if the appropriation will not 
permit its constant use. More can 
usually be accomplished, for ex- 
ample, by a schedule arrangement 
that provides for the use of alter- 
nate large and small space than 
reducing space to a common de- 
nominator and having every inser- 
tion the same size at the expense 
of what may be termed “space 
prestige.” 

Select an original idea based on 
something special you can render, 
tie this idea as closely as pos- 
sible to the self-interest of the 
industrial buyer, appropriate an 
amount sufficient to put it at work, 
select the right markets, plan your 
advertising schedule so as to pro- 
vide for the regular appearance of 
prestige-building space and then 
stick to your original plan, is a 
good and tried prescription for 
making small industrial concerns 
grow into larger ones. 
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Barnard Again Heads 
Better Business Bureau 
Managers 





T the annual conference of the 

Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reat, Inc., held last week at Coro- 
nado, Calif., Kenneth Barnard, of 
Detroit, was elected president of 
the group which represents execu- 
tives engaged in bureau work. 

Harry Riehl, St. Louis, was 
elected vice-president, and Dale 
Brown, Cleveland, secretary-trea- 
surer. The following were elected 
to the board of governors: Harold 
J. Inns, Montreal, representing the 
Eastern district ; Edward L. Greene, 
New York, representing the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, and 
Charles Gurley, San Diego, repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast District. 

Montreal was chosen as_ the 
meeting place for the 1930 con- 
ference. 

“Fur Farms” was the subject of 
an address by Berlin Boyd, of Den- 
ver. He drew a distinct line be- 
tween farms established for the 
sale of fur and those run for breed- 
ing purposes. He scored the lat- 
ter, pointing out that as a rule they 
were promotions and were hazard- 
ous for investors, while on the 
other hand, most farms run for 
the sale of pelts only were legiti- 
mate businesses as they had a defi- 
nite article to sell. 

The “used car” problem as it has 
been solved in Cincinnati was re- 
view by Karl Finn. His bureau 
sent out college students as shop- 
pers. Information compiled by 
them was used to show second- 
hand dealers their mistakes with 
the result that a greater degree 
of confidence in the public mind 
concerning used car offerings has 
been established. 

Some interesting statistics re- 
garding the course of damage ac- 
tions taken against bureau work 
were submitted by Harry W. Riehl, 
of St. Louis. Fifty-three actions 
have been filed against twenty- 
four bureaus or their representa- 
tives, he stated, aggregating a total 
of $14,688,499. The record to date 
is no decisions against a bureau. 

Covetous eyes are being cast on 
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the radio by promoters of all man- 
ner of shady propositions, it was 
stated by H. G. Mitchell, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Some already have 
seized upon this medium as a means 
to “gyp” the public, a move which 
Mr. Mitchell said was being met 
by his bureau using the same 
means, the radio, to combat fake 
radio advertising. 

The prediction that soon “well- 
organized bureaus will be looked 
to by merchants as interpreters of 
public opinion in a very real sense” 
was made by Flint Grinnell, of 
Chicago. Because of the great 
many inquiries received each day by 
bureau officials regarding sales and 
advertising practices, Mr. Grinnell 
said he foresees the time when the 
advice of bureaus will be sought 
and followed by merchants in the 
laying down of basic policies gov- 
erning their advertising and selling. 





H. L. Zellerbach Heads Zeller- 
bach Paper Company 


H. L. Zellerbach; a vice-president of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, has 
been elected president of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company, San Francisco, a sub- 
sidiary of that corporation. He succeeds 
Isadore Zellerbach, president also of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, who has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany. Both men retain their former 
positions in the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration. 





To Teach Grocery Marketing 


Bagianing October 1, Columbia Uni- 
versity will offer a course, Tuesday 
evenings, on the “Marketing of Gro- 
cery Products.” George D. Olds, Jr., 
general sales manager, The ills 
Brothers Company, New York, is the 
instructor. 





Appoints McQuinn Agency 

The National Fisheries Company, 
Chicago, has appointed McQuinn & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used to advertise 
the company’s Norwegian sardines. 





G. B. Astel Joins Daken 
Agency 

George B. Astel has joined the staff 
of the Daken Advertising Agency, Seat- 
tle, as director of its printing division. 
He was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the University of Washing- 
ton. 
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A Word 
Worth Millions 


This unusual test proves the 
specific dollar-value that has been 
built into the name “Sunkist” 





HE California Fruit Growers Exchange (“Sunkist”) 

now markets 75% of the California citrus crop. 
The other 25% is marketed by smaller cooperative 
organizations and outside shippers. 


One of the most efficient and prosperous of the 
non-Exchange groups recently joined the Exchange 
and handed over its complete sales records for the 
previous season. 


The prices brought by this nonExchange fruit 
were then compared on a size-for-size, grade-for-grade 
basis with the prices brought by Exchange fruit from 
the same California community, sold in the same 
markets, and in nearly all cases on the same days. 


The Exchange fruit, though physically identical 
with the non-Exchange, sold for $.4314 per box more. 
In other words, if the independent group had mar- 
keted the same fruit through the Exchange, every box 
would have brought $.4314 more than it actually did. 
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Unsentimental jobbers, bidding at auction, were 
willing to pay an average of $.4314 apiece for the 
Exchange label on the box. 


Apply this premium to the Exchange crop of 
19,500,000 boxes last year alone, and it is apparent 
that economists are conservative when they estimate 
the name “Sunkist” to be worth $10,000,000 to the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 


Of course, the value isn’t inherent in this or any 
other single word. The worth of “Sunkist” is in the 
reputation it stands for. 


Dependable fruit, sound sales policies, and twenty- 
two years of Sunkist advertising have made the Amer- 
ican public want Sunkist in ever-increasing quantity 
—and pay a premium over competing brands. 


The California Fruit Growers Exchange has been 
a client of Lord & Thomas and Logan since 1907. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS ano LOGAN 





ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine Se, W. 
Each Lord @ Thomas and Lagan enablishment ts 4 complete 
advertising agency, self in 1g with other 





Lord & Thomas and Logan wnits to the client's interest 













Texas 
Clubs Hold Annual 
Meeting 


HE annual convention of the 
Tenth District of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America was 
held at Dallas on September 23 
and 24 with 300 delegates regis- 
in Texas and 


tered from clubs 
some registra- 
tions from 
Oklahoma. 
Lorry A. 
Jacobs, director 
of public rela- 
tions, Southland 
Life Insurance 
Company, Dal- 
las, was elected 
chairman of the 
district, suc- 
ceeding P. L. 
Michael, of 
Houston. Other 





officers elected Lorry A. Jacobs 
were: j 

Taulbee, Waco, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. B. Higdon, San Antonio, 


second vice-president and Erle M. 
Racey, Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected to 
the board of directors: Joe Kemp- 
ton, Jr., and George B. Latham, 
Dallas; Charles Spraggins, Wichita 
Falls; P. L. Michael, A. D. Collins 
and A. M. Cohen, Houston; Har- 
lan Fentress, Waco; W. W. Wat- 
son and E. T. Jones, Beaumont; 
Fred Bessler, Galveston; Mrs. 
Thelma Gaines and E. W. Tim- 
merman, San Antonio, and H. F. 
Belew, of Forth Worth. 

Ralph Faxon, of Denver, chair- 
man of thé “Eleventh District, 
addressed the convention as the 
official representative of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. Delos 
Walker, assistant to the general 
manager of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York, discussed “The 
Department Store as a Community 
Institution,” being introduced by C. 
H. Newell, business manager of the 
Dallas Dispatch. 

James H. Allison,  vice-presi 
dent, Wichita Falls, Wichita Daily 
Times, spoke on the development 
of local advertising in newspapers. 
The field of foreign advertising in 
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newspapers was reviewed by A. L, 
Shuman, vice-president and adyer- 
tising director, Fort Worth Star. 
Telegram. Activities in the South- 
west farm field were discussed ip 
an address by Harry McMains, ad- 
vertising manager, Holland Pyb. 
lications. 

Outdoor advertising was repre- 
sented by C. B. Lovell, secretary, 
National Outdoor Advertising As. 
sociation, and the business press by 
Ray Dudley, president, Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company, Houston. 

The next convention of the Dis- 
trict is to be held at Houston. 





Advanced by Thermoid Rubber 
Company 

Robert Lee, who has been general 

sales manager for the last five years of 

the Thermoid Rubber Company, Tren- 

ton, N. J., has been elected vice-presi- 


dent. 
James A, Wheatley, Jr., who has been 
with the company for more than ten 


years, has been promoted from Pacific 
Coast manager to sales manager of the 
automotive division. Lloyd R. Leaver, 
who has been Chicago manager of me- 
chanical rubber goods for several years, 
has been made sales manager of the 
mechanical rubber goods division. 


C. E. Sommer Heads Majestic 


Manufacturing Company 

Carl E. Sommer, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising 
of the Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Majestic coal and wood 
ranges and hotel kitchen equipment, has 
been elected president. He has been 
with the Majestic company for the last 
thirty-four years, having been a sales- 
man, then sales manager, and later sec- 
retary, of that organization. 


Eason with “Air Travel 
T ’ 
News” 

French L. Eason, recently advertising 
manager of National Safety News, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Western rep- 
resentative, at Chicago, of Air Travel 
News. He was at one time with the 
John H. Dunham Company, now the 
Dunham-Lesan Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 


F. L. 


R. G. Wilson with Freeze- 


> 
Vogel-Leopold 

Robert G. Wilson, formerly with the 
copy staff of the Chicago office of the 
J Walter Thompson ompany, Inc., 
has joined Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., 
also an advertising agency of that city, 
as an account executive. 
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"You.Aim Too High’ Was FAs 
Reason For Not Joining ATA. 


E didn’t press him. To be a member of 
“Qs Advertising Typographers of America a 
LIL) fellow-craftsman must be not merely of 


us. He must be with us and for us in our resolute pur- 


pose to elevate the ethics of the guild and strip it clean 


of the tricks of fox and weasel. We decline to accept 


the cynical view that “Honesty is the best fallacy”. 


Buy typography only from members of Advertising 


Typographers of America whose names are listed below: 
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tising 
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rep 
Travel 
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Boston 
Tue Woop CLARKE Press 
Tue BERKELEY Press 
Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Bertscu & CooPER 
J. M. Bunpscxo, INC. 
Hayves-LocHNER 
Harowp A.-Hoimes, Inc. 
(Cleveland 
SKELLY TYPESETTING Co. 
Detrott 
Georce WILLENS & Co. 
Indianapolis 
THE TyPoGRAPHIC SERVICE 
™ Lge cAngeles 
TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ity 


Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOG- 
RAPHERS, INC. 

THe ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. Diamant TyPo- 
GRAPHIC SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davip Gitpga & Co., INC. 

HELLER-EDWARDS TyYPoG- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontTaGuE Lee Co., INC. 

. NELSON PHILLIPS, 

NC. 





* Members Advertising Typographers of America” 


ROYAL TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
SUPERIORT YPOGRAPHY ,INC. 
SuPREME AD SERVICE 
Tri-ARTS PRINTING CorP. 
TypPoGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 
oF N. Y.. INC. 
Kurt H. Vouk, INc. 
Wooprow Press, INc. 
Philadelphia 
Fogetume COMPOSITION 
oO. 
WILLENS, INc. 
Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Sruarrt, INc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
INC. Joronto 
Swan SERVICE 





Inc., < 
Inc., 


< 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MILLION LINE 


LEAD 
During The First Eight Months In 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING 











Proves Again 
that it’s 
The Press That Has 
the 45-Year Habit of 
Producing Results 
in Pittsburgh 


wv 





From Jan. 1 to Sept. 7 The Press publish- 
ed 4,850,545 lines of Department Store 
Advertising and the second evening and 
Sunday paper 3,832,706 lines. A Press 
lead of 27 per cent. . 

Figures by Media Records 
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GOLDENCY) 


Comparing the first seven 
months of this fe with the 
same period of 1928, Pitts- 
burgh stores showed a sales 

increase of 1.8 per cent, ac- 
| — to Federal Reserve 


The Pittsburgh Press 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENTS 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles Dallas 
San Francisco Aclanta | Buffalo 











A SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPER 
Member Audit Bureau of Circuletions 
end of the United Press and 
of Medie Records, Inc. 














Importance of 
Salesmen Diminishing? 
It All Depends— 


ESOLVED: Thiat the influ- 

ence and the importance of 
salesmen are diminishing.” This 
was the subject selected for debate 
at the first meeting of the season, 
held last week, of the New York 
Sales Managers’ Club. 

Attention was drawn to the fact 
that new selling problems have 
risen as the result of mergers. 
These seemingly make the services 
of salesmen less essential but make 
the problem of salesmanship more 
important than ever. This was the 
consensus of opinion expressed 
during the course of the debate. 

Some of the newer agencies 
which have entered into the prob- 
lem of selling were outlined in a 
discussion by Professor Paul Ny- 


strom, of Columbia University. 
They include: 

National advertising. 

Standardization of products, mak- 
ing it easier for the buyer to 
select. , 

Development of sales promotion, 
analyzing the market and plan- 
ning campaigns in advance of 


sending out salesmen. 

Mergers, creating large units and 
eliminating overhead. 

Chain stores, which buy through 
central offices. 

The development of mail-order busi- 
ness. 

Central buying by 
tailers, and the creation of ‘ 
tary” chains. 

Automatic retailing of goods, de- 
velopment of vending machines. 
Clerks in retail establishments are 
trained to be automatons and not 

to be salesmen. 

Growing tendency to buy by specifi- 
cation. 

An evidence of a declining interest 
in the literature of salesmanship. 

Increased volume of buying by 
voluntary action of consumers 
without acting upon stimulation 
of salesmen, 

The growth in hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing and the apparent stoppage of 

“whopper” sales. 

Change in public attitude toward 
salesmanship and the resistance 
to unwanted sales appeals. 


These factors, Professor Ny- 
strom pointed out, are today shar- 
ing the burden formerly borne by 
the word-of-mouth salésman alone. 
Census reports show that there 
was a constant increase in the num- 


independent re- 
‘volun- 
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been recorded a decline. 
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ber of commercial travelers up to 
1910, since which time there hag 
Such fig- 
ures, he stated, do not necessarily 
mean that the importance and the 
influence of salesmen have de- 
clined. 

It was conceded that the changed 
conditions under which sales are 
made today afford much greater 
rewards for the exercise of real 
salesmanship as evidenced by the 
fact that selling is being done more 
and more by the president, vice- 
president and sales manager. 





National Outdoor Bureau 


Appointments 
The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., has made the following 


additions and changes in its personnel 
D. S. Schenck is now on the sales staff 
at New York. Douglas C. Pasley and 
William A. Fricke, who have had sev 
eral years’ experience in the Bureau's 
field service department, have jo ned 
the New York staff. 

M. J. Eggleston has been added to 
the Chicago sales staff. He was for several 
years with the General Outdoor Adver 
tising Company. 

=. W. Berg has been appointed art 
director. He has been engaged in a 
similar capacity with several outdoor 
advertising companies. 

R Stouffer, formerly of New 
been made manager of the 
Detroit office. James Strasburg is now 
sales manager of the Central District 
with ee uarters at Detroit. 

A happell is manager of the 
office —h opened at San Francisco. 


York, has 


C. F. Donnocker with New 
York “Evening Graphic” 

C. F. Donnocker, formerly manager 
of the Queens-Long Island List, Inc., 
newspaper representative, New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
New York Evening Graphic. He was 
previously with the New York Herald 


Tribune. 
R. L. Powers with Houston 
“cc ” 
Press 
Ray L. Powers, formerly with the 


Chicago office of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has joined the 
national advertising department of the 
Houston, Texas, Press. 


Mickelberry Account to Sehl 
Agency 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Sehl Advertising 
Agency, of that city. Newspapers will 
be used. 
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‘‘Mister, Where Is the 
Woolworth Building?” 


By R. F. R. HuNTsMAN 


As I approached the en- 
trance of the world’s largest 
building the other morning, I 
was halted by a young coup- 
le, evidently a “B. and G.” 

The young man inquired: 
“Mister, can you tell us how 
to find the Woolworth Build- 
ing?” 

“You're looking at it now,” 
I answered. 

“Gosh!” he said, glancing 
upward. “It’s so big I ought 
to have been able to find it 
myself. But all buildings 
look so much alike down 
here on the sidewalk.” 

Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? 

Well, there are a lot of 
advertisers who are sizing 
up Greater New York ad- 
vertising mediums from the 
sidewalk. They’re not look- 
ing upward enough to notice 
values which would stand 
out boldly if they would 
take the trouble to look up. 

They are looking for big 
markets, and many of them 
walking right by a million 
people who make the Bronx 
a market, because these mil- 
lion people eat, drink and 
sleep there; they have built 
and furnished their homes 
there. 

The Bronx is “Their own 
home town.” 

Here in this market are 
stores by the thousand, out- 
lets for every sort of product 
Americans consume, stocked 


with merchandise to meet 
the demands of a million. 

Are your products being 
sold here in the quantities 
that the demands of a mil- 
lion ought to show? 

Are you skimming the 
Bronx cream? 

If you have not been ad- 
vertising your products in 
the Bronx Home News it is 
evident you do not know 
any more about the Bronx 
than that young man knew 
about the Woolworth Build- 
ing. 

This newspaper has one 
of the largest “carrier deliv- 
ered circulations” in the 
world. 

Every afternoon and Sun- 
day morning 758 young stu- 
dents and high school boys 
deliver the Bronx Home News 
directly into Bronx dwell- 
ings. 

Almost a full regiment 
in number, they accomplish 
this daily feat with marvel- 
ous precision. 

No other newspaper (or 
combination of newspapers) 
covers the Bronx properly. 

The Bronx Home News 
Does. 


R.5.8. mismo, Inc. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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P & Are You 


! 


\ 4 


William J. Goble, President, Frank N. 
Goble, Inc., and Chairman Westchester 
County Building Board. Mr. Goble's 
firm has built these and a great many 
other important structures in the past 
twenty-six years. 


BUILDIN 


_, THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
Affiliated with youE_ BUILDERS CATALOG 
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Products Too Good 
or These Buildings? 


or to anticipate your question, what has to be done to get 
your products into buildings like these? Obviously many 
pf them were designed by architects, but all of them were 
built by one builder. Take a look at Mr. Goble across the 
page. Did he have any influence with the architects? Did 
he have any ideas on what to use when the architect wrote 
—or equal” into the specifications? 


Keep Your Eye on Mr. Goble 
—and Keep His Eye on You 


> 


1) 
2» fr. Goble is typical of the large group of responsible men 
maaeen the building business. Upstanding men in their commu- 
hities and upstanding fighters for the products they be- 
4 ieve in. Burmpinc AGE is for men like Goble, and men 
pike Goble are for Bum~pinc AGE, because it is a quality 
2 rusader from cover to cover, from cellar to roof. The 
Key builders are big buyers and a big influence for the 
4 best on the market. BUILDING AGE will reach them for you 
and will help you reach them right. R. S. V. P. BumILpING 


AGE, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. 


appeals to the bank 
A Kk account of the builder 
who has one 


MBHEATING AND VENTILATING: and 
LOGEEOOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


New Profits from r : 
Advertising G 


7 
Within the 18-mile radius of Worcester live over 93,400 S 
families who spend annually for products sold through retail “T 
stores over $224,000,000. Advertising to direct the major Bu 
part of this enormous expenditure can be affected through He 
ONE medium. In Worcester this medium is the newspaper . 
—no other medium is necessary. 

Wi 
A recent, unbiased investigation showed 56.54% of all families . 
in the Worcester market give most attention to NEWS- € 
PAPERS for their advertising information. The dependence he 
placed upon the second form of advertising is 3.53%. m 


85.33% of all the Worcester newspaper reading families in > : 
the city and suburban area receive regularly, every day, in their v 
homes, the Telegram or Gazette. Broad coverage—yes, but 
better than this is the high acceptance for these newspapers. 
82.27% of those reading the Telegram or Gazette depend 
more upon the Telegram or Gazette for advertising than on all 


n 

other newspapers. 
0 

It is doubtful that any other market offers a medium that more t 
° ‘ ° 0 

successfully influences retail buying. The Telegram and f 
Gazette ALONE will make your advertising produce net t 
° V 
profits in the Worcester market. , 
{ 

€ 

t 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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OW comes a salesman? Most 

everybody but I can tell you. 
Much more important to know than 
who is or is to be in the President’s 
Cabinet. One writer discourses on 
“Divine Gifts,” another on the 
“Three Human (Not Divine) 
Gifts,” another shoots across from 
England a verbal stiletto about the 
“Three Hellish Gifts.” 


Oe | + she asked him “wherefore 


= a —<s very were © glow . 
frankly owned, “ not know.” 
(Lewis Canney 


For that reason and because I 
want to know, I hope yet to read 
hundreds of articles on salesmen 
and salesmanship. If readable, 
each one contributes something to- 
ward answering one of the most 
important questions in business. A 
man may start selling shoe strings 
and end up as the president of a 
bank, successful because he can sell 
bank service as well as shoe strings. 
What has he got that lands him 
on top? That question is worth 
asking 10,000 times. 


The cynosure of ae 


A salesman! Most important 
man in business! No wonder we 
want to see how his wheels turn 
or show him how his wheels should 
turn. There are a thousand kinds 
of sales. Is there only one simon 
pure type of salesman? I have 
bought stock twice from men who 
were conspicuously trying not to 
sell, and I’ve been swept off my 
feet by the ultra-enthusiasm of 
enthusiasts. So there are at least 
two kinds of efficient selling. 


ad ve ww eometric 
© the size of “Fete of ae. 
Bu 


In fact, I’m a little sore at the 
specification makers when they try 
to standardize salesmanship or even 
sales methods. I fancy I can see a 
mental reaction something like 
this: “I have proved my own 
method and I want to make every- 
body adopt it.” Human nature 





Out in the Open 
By Howard W. Dickinson 
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seems to be the une thing which is 
able to resist the fixing and stand- 
ardizing processes. Though hu- 
man nature is also prone to this 
classifying and cataloging pro- 
clivity. 
I am Sir Oracle 
(Shakespeare) 

I guess it works out this way. 
Sales executives, often selected for 
their success in making sales, find 
that they have to apply their abili- 
ties in a business system which is 
a part of industrial evolution, 
rather than of their own making. 
The average performance of a 
banker, a salesman, or a consumer 
would mean much, if determinable, 
so they strive to find that average. 
They never find it, but they find 
something they think is that, and 
work accordingly with fairly good 
results. Though we recognize his 
inevitable failures, we still know 
that we need the tabulator of aver- 
ages. 


His pupils all become little Pikes. 
(Said a schoolmaster named Pike) 


So I ask 
important are 
training and 
salesman? 

It takes an exceptional man to 
give true valuation to near-aver- 
ages, and also work successfully on 
individuals through their individ- 
ualities. Training salesmen is an 
educational job which is largely 
spoiled in the doing. How many 
good salesmen who survive demon- 
strate the splendid recuperative 
powers in human nature? We can 
swallow only a limited amount of 
averages, and we’ instinctively spit 
out the rest. 


More learning than appears on the 
scroll. 
(Stedman) 


Once in a while we find a great 
sales director, one who can pick 
the kind of men his peculiar kind 
of selling demands and train them 
through themselves. I know one 
such man—very successful, rather 
self-effacing. He faced the two 


this question. How 
“averages” in the 
performance of a 
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options: (1) To train men, as 
they come, for the standardized 
requirements of the job; or (2) to 
train them to use their own quali- 
ties most competently on the job. 
Being a humanitarian chap he 
works more on the latter method. 
His great failure has been to keep 
his men. They are so often plainly 
due for better jobs and get them. 
Tall men . . . who live above + fog. 
(Holland) 
I've never heard this man psa 
salesmanship or sales methods. I 
doubt if he thinks in those terms at 
all. As there is no self-advertising 
in the way he handles his job, most 
of the important firms that could 
make good use of him have prob- 
ably never heard of him. With 
a shifting crew, he has kept his 
own sales average high, so he has 
done two big things, sold his goods 
and developed his men. 
There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon. 
(Wordsworth) 
This chap acts as though he felt 
that there is an important “high 
spot” or two in each man who is 
worth his trying out. He can tell 
you a great deal about men and 
but little about methods. Method 
to him means getting the big things 
in a man’s nature into operation, a 
process of human criticism and en- 
couragement leading to self-revela- 
tion and self-confidence. 
Enthusiasts soon understand each other. 
(Irving) 
Imparting splendid sanity—and 
exchanging enthusiasms. Such is 
the process of this splendid trainer 
of men. He sees that love of sell- 
ing is a more effective motivating 
force than even love of salary. He 
would trade a great many valuable 
qualities for that, and such is his 
power that he would win on the 
trade. Without any of them think- 
ing of the word “enthusiasm,” the 
inborn enthusiasm of his men re- 
sponds to the same thing in him. 


Build on and make thy castles high and 


fair. 
(Longfellow) 


Regardless of his faults, foibles 
and peculiarities I have always 
given an extremely high rating to a 
man who has shown a good ability 
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to sell. That idea was impressed 
on my mind many years ago when 
I heard General Francis W alker, 
then president of Massachusetts 
Tech., quoted as having stressed the 
individual opportunities comi 

from a technical education: “ 

portunities for a man with technical 
skill to become so strong in his 
technical work for a great house 
that ultimately he could get into 
the sales end of the business, where 
the great income opportunities lay.” 


- « « Sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
(Scott) 
“Why ?” I asked. Is the ability to 
sell priced more highly than tech- 
nical ability? Is it a higher abil- 
ity? Surely it is a more common 
one, and one apparently requiring 
less hard study to acquire. Then 
I thought, salesmanship deals with 
the most delicate of all materials, 
people. It plays on the _heart- 
strings of hope and desire, it over- 
comes human stupidity and inertia. 
Yes, it must be rated as among the 
finest of the fine, arts and our re- 
sponse to it is our unconscious 
tribute to its great power. 


Trinity of salesmanship. 


One man says: “God made the 
salesman.” I agree with him. An- 
other says: “Human qualities plus 
human training make the sales- 
man,” and I agree with him. From 
over the water comes the voice of 
one who says: “Sense of Service 
makes the salesman,” and I agree 
with him, too. 


—With wings as swift as meditation or 
the thoughts of love. 
(Hamlet) 


You accurate definition makers, 
keep on making your definitions, 
they will help in the necessary 
codification of sales operations, 
they will help in selecting men, but 
they will never be complete defi- 
nitions. This salesmanship thing 
is a cosmic force—the best thing 
your specifications and definitions 
can do is to spur our intuitions to- 
ward a recognition of this force. 
Intuitions properly trained are the 
most practical things we have. If 
we haven't them in training we in- 
evitably plod. 
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Bird experts will tell you that the Robin that hops about ofThe He 
lawns and carols so joyously, belongs to the same family as thjhas she 


Wood Thrush, one of our most gifted feathered songsters. Theyhceptibl 

differ in appearance, in coloring, in their habits, yet both angwilling 

Thrushes. ities. 
etal of 


Advertisers who have successfully developed the Boston markegficlude 
will tell you that the people of Boston, though all are citizens ¢ 

“the Hub,” are divided into two groups as distinct as the Robingr, req, 
and the Wood Thrushes. The separation is not one of wealifooula 
or station, but has been brought about through differences ip.» 
personal characteristics, tradition, heredity and environment. oup, 


ravele 
No single newspaper in Boston appeals to both groups. Fr 
that reason each major paper has deliberately elected to catert 
but one of the two divisions. In typographical appearance, ig Adv! 
: . ae Be BEORG 
news stress and in their editorial policies, all four of Bostong, 


daily papers are carefully calculated to appeal to the particula] 9),4 
group each has chosen to serve. 


BOSTON HEF 
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yut onfThe Herald-Traveler is the spokesman of one group. Experience 

as thjhas shown advertisers that this is the group that is more sus- 

Theyfceptible to advertising and has demonstrated greater buying 

th amfwillingness and ability to purchase luxuries as well as the neces- 
ities. Because of this, the Herald-Traveler carries the largest 
etal of advertising lineage of any Boston newspaper. And this 

narkegncludes total national advertising lineage as well. 

ENS 0 

Robin reach the entire Boston market, both groups of its divided 

weal opulation must be covered. The Herald-Traveler alone covers 

C€S ine—no other newspaper can do it. To reach most of the second 


lent. Broup, another paper may be used to supplement the Herald- 
raveler. 

ater t 

ice, i Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald-Trav- 
ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. eler has been first in national ad- 





a 50 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. vertising, including all financial, 
ticulae 914 Peoples Gas Building, automobile and publication adver- 


Chicago, Ill. tising among Boston daily papers. 
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Old South Bidg. 








In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





13%% Circulation Increase 


Circulation analysis of Boys’ Life for the six 
months’ period ending June 30, 1929, shows an 
increase in net paid circulation of 1314% over 
the same period in 1928. This is an outstanding 
record for the boys’ field. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Circulation increases come to Boys’ Life, not 
because of high pressure methods, but because 
the magazine is edited by the leaders of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and appeals directly to the 
Boy, just as Scouting appeals to him. Naturally 
advertising in Boys’ Life reaches a receptive 
market. 

Boys’ Life, with 200,000 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of 


America, but is subscribed to, separately from 
dues, at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys¢LiFE 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
37 South Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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A Clearing House Advertises 


After Seventy-six Years of Silence the New York Clearing House Is 
Using Paid Newspaper Space to Explain Its Functions to the Public 


NE by one the more conserva- 

tive strongholds of reticence 
yield to the spreading conviction 
that business, be it ever so digni- 
fied, is endowed with a voice which 
should not remain forever dumb 
and that no business is so remote 
from the people as not to be bene- 
fited by establishing un- 


was founded by an association of 
New York banks which banded to- 
gether to transact business in as 
efficient a way as possible. This 
efficiency demanded a certain spot, 
near all the banks, where each 
could send its checks at a certain 
time and receive the checks due it, 





derstanding between it 
and the public. Seventy- 
six years is a long time 
to hold one’s tongue, 
and the New York 
Clearing House has de- 
cided that it is long 
enough. The first clear- 
ing house established in 
the United States, it is 
now the first one to ad- 
vertise. 

A six-week series of 
advertisements now run- 
ning in a dozen New 
York dailies breaks that 
prolonged silence. In a 
manner befitting the 
subject, in copy and lay- 
out, the millions of read- 
ers of those papers are 
being told how, every 
day of their lives, al- 
though they do not see 
it or hear it or feel it, 
the New York Clear- 
ing House affects their 
affairs vitally and help- 
fully. Ten times in its 











York hanks organized the New York Clearing House Asso- 
cation to faciitate the conduct of banking in New York and 
te ald in the “maintenance of conservative banking through 


wae and intellhgent cooperation 


Through the intervening years, through twmes of stress 
and panic, the Clearing House has functioned, with a 


remarkable record of efficrency and service 


The 


York banks. The standards of practice establuhed by it, the 
feports and exammations required, and the supervimon exer 
ced by the Clearing House Committee constitute an umpor 
tant safeguard to the customen of New York banks belong 


ing to this Association 


THe MEINERS OF THE 


THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZED 1451 


76 Years of Service 
and Protection 
to Bank Depositors 





Sivenr AIX years age the New 


Clearing House today 1 composed of leading New 


NEM YORK CLEARING HOUSE ARROCLATION ARE 














career it has stood be- 
tween them and a finan- 
cial collapse the disas- 
trous consequences of 
which can only be imagined. Over 
its desks six trillions of dollars 
in checks have been exchanged. 
Daily from a ton to a ton and a 
half of checks and coupons pass 
through its doors, which are closed 
only five hours out of the day, 
from three to eight in the morning. 

Packed with drama is the routine 
which goes on so quietly every 
banking day behind that massive 
front at 77 Cedar Street. And 


One of 


now the curtain is being lifted. 
The New York Clearing House 
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the New York Clearing House Association 


ewspaper Advertisements 


thus saving time and providing the 
least risk of loss and error. Re- 
cently this has been extended to 


include coupons. It was also 
deemed wise that this association 
should be independent and have 


such powers that it could safeguard 
the funds which were brought to 
it for exchange and the resulting 
balances. 

Nobody today will question the 
desirability, from the point of view 
of simple interest to the general 
public, of letting them see what 
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goes on upon the Clearing House 
stage. What benefit will the Clear- 
ing House or its members get from 
this expenditure? How did the 
management arrive at the decision 
to undertake the campaign? 

A precise and altogether satisfy- 
ing answer to neither of these 
questions is possible. Taking the 
second one first, the idea seems to 
have “just growed.” Most of the 
twenty-four banks associated in 
the Clearing House advertise. 
Their representatives on Clearing 
House committees are of course 
familiar, too, with the effective 
advertising done by many trade 
associations and a few dignified, 
professional ones. Five or six 
years ago the Clearing House it- 
self almost reached the point of 
launching an advertising campaign, 
but for some reason it was not 
carried through. So, by no crisis, 
but by more or less spontaneous, 
gradually reached “consent,” the 
idea crystallized into a decision. 


Will It Pay? 


Will it pay? Business advertis- 
ing, even of the most strictly, “edu- 
cational” character, has always the 
profit motive behind it. This par- 
ticular campaign has something in 
common with two classes of adver- 
tising. First, and most obvious, is 
the trade association campaign al- 
ready alluded to. But also it is 
somewhat akin to one of the most 
recent developments in advertising, 
that of producers of materials used 
by other manufacturers whose out- 
put is sold to the public so that the 
supplier’s product largely loses its 
identity in the finished article. 

In the case of the Clearing 
House this loss of identity reaches 
the point of almost total invisi- 
bility. The name of the institution 
appears in some of the endorse- 
ments on the backs of checks, but 
that registers next to nothing on 
the public consciousness. The only 
times when the Clearing House has 
sprung into public awareness have 
been those ten occasions when the 
financial world has slammed _ its 
vault doors on its cash and Clear- 
ing House certificates have circu- 
lated instead of money. While the 
emergence of the Clearing House 
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into public notice has thus invaria- 
bly been associated with panics and 
disaster, probably the net effect on 
the public mind has been psycho- 
logically favorable to the institu- 
tion—that, although its membership 
does not include all the banks in 
New York, it represents protec- 
tion and aid, without which busi- 
ness and private dealings involving 
payments would revert to chaos 
and become next to impossible. 

It is just that which the present 
advertising campaign is designed to 
impress upon a generation unfa- 
miliar with panics, the fact that the 
Clearing House performs that im- 
measurable service to the commu- 
nity as a matter of daily routine. 
The emergency simply calls into 
conspicuity one of its functions. 
All the time it is a stabilizer, pro- 
tecting and aiding every depositor 
of every member bank by the 
standards it enforces and the ser- 
vices which go on under its roof 
nineteen hours a day. Let the 
public thoroughly understand that, 
and the member banks will have 
gained a greater degree of confi- 
dence on the part of their deposi- 
tors and of the public which as yet 
does not patronize them. 

Twelve daily papers are being 
employed, two of them being Wall 
Street financial dailies. The ad- 
vertisement of the week appears in 
a morning and an evening paper 
each of the six days of the week, 
Monday to Saturday, inclusive. 
Large space is used, five columns 
wide by three-quarters of a page 
in depth. Each one describes some 
detail of Clearing House service, 
such as the preliminary examina- 
tion and constant supervision of 
the banks in the association, check 
and coupon clearings, out-of-town 
collections, and so on. An impor- 
tant feature of the advertisements 
is the list of member banks, re- 
peated in every insertion. 

This last mentioned feature, of 
course, makes the series valuable 
to the members by advertising their 
connection with the Clearing House. 
It is being taken advantage of 
in their individual advertising by 
including some such phrase as 
“Member of the New York Clear- 
ing House.” 
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Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 


Read FOREST AND STREAM 


Reason number nine: 


Because Morris Ackerman, editor of the FOREST AND 
STREAM “Where To Go” department has “been there.” 


Sportsmen want first-hand, up-to-date information on 
where to hunt, camp and fish and there is no one better 
qualified to serve them than Morris Ackerman. 


For years, Mr. Ackerman has been considered the au- 
thority on where to go (and how). He has fished, 
hunted and camped all over North America and now 
guides the footsteps of thousands of FOREST AND 
STREAM readers into the silent places. 
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FACTS create, and then— 







IMAGINATION _.. 


dramatizes 








Can Facts be dramatized without loss 
of sincerity? 

The progressive agency supplies the 
answer, proves repeatedly what can be 
accomplished when client and agency 
earnestly strive to advertise and sell a 
product on its merit—without indirection, 9 


yet with an effective and imaginative 





handling of the product’s real (not im- 
aginary) talking-points. 
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Trains Carry 
The Weekly Star 


Forty-seven fast mail trains carry 
The Weekly Kansas City Star to its 
farmer subscribers. They travel in 
every direction of the compass—into 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


They typify speed, a dominant fac- 
tor in The Weekly Star’s agricultural 
service. The whole editorial program - 
of The Weekly Star is built around 
the idea that when farmers are in- 
terested in legislation, farm financing 
plans, control of crop pests and the 
like, they want the facts in a hurry, 
and not two or three weeks to a month 
late. 


High-speed rotary presses, immense 
batteries of linotypes, modern meth- 
ods of reporting, a central location and 
the advantage of fast train and mail 
service combine to give The Weekly 
Star those outstanding qualities of 
timeliness and helpfulness which 
modern farmers demand. 





The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Weekly R. F. D. Circulation in America 
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Many Baskets for the Industrial 
Eggs 


Aiming to Increase Volume and Entrench Their Positions, Manufacturers 
Achieve Diversification 


By Arthur H. Little 


HE advertising manager of a 
manufacturing company in the 
food business asked me to do him 
a favor. He smiled when he 
spoke; but that which he requested 
was no joke to him. Nor, indeed, 
has it proved to be a joke for me. 
“I wish,” he said, “that you'd 
find a new use for baking powder.” 
Over-estimating my powers, I 
said, “Sure!” 

I’ve been hunting. And I’ve 
found no new use for baking pow- 
der. But I have found among 
manufacturers a growing interest 
in the matter of discovering or de- 
veloping new uses for old products 
and evolving new products, for 
which uses—that may need de- 
veloping—already exist. 

I've uncovered industrial drama, 
including some comedy. I’ve found 
achievements in the diversification 
of production and the diversifica- 
tion of merchandising that are 
founts of inspiration. 

This changing world! Many a 
manufacturer wishes he had a per- 
sonal mountain top, a magic tele- 
scope and a clairvoyant eye. Lack- 
ing these, he sets up a laboratory. 
Industrial history is a record, more 
or less, of what laboratories have 
accomplished. Out of laboratories 
came steel and rubber and concrete 
and rayon and artificial horse hair 
and the radio. Out of laboratories, 
too—although a bit late in some in- 
stances—came the expedients by 
which the music industry, with 
varying degrees of success, met 
radio’s competition. 

These have been achievements 
highly spectacular ; there have been 
other achievements, less spectacular 
because less conspicuous, but no 
less significant. 

Consider aluminum. The alumi- 
num industry has found markets 
in the automotive industry, in the 
electric industry and in industries 


that make such products as cook- 
ing utensils, vacuum cleaners and 
locomotives. But in its laboratory 
the aluminum industry conjured. 
Markets already established would 
still absorb much aluminum. But 
there were other markets, less ob- 
vious markets, that yet were more 
or less untouched. 

The industry experimented with 
furniture. Soon aluminum sales- 
men were calling on furniture 
manufacturers and saying: “We've 
found that our product is well 
adapted to your business. Here's 
something new for you to offer 
your trade. Let’s get together.” 


The “Tin” Balloon 


For years, aluminum has found a 
market in aviation; and now that 
market, thanks to foresight, pre- 
sents new possibilities. This sum- 
mer, the world’s first all-metal 
dirigible balloon flew over Detroit. 
They’d shuffled the alphabet and 
named her ZMC-2. She's inclined 
to rotundity, is the ZMC-2, for, al- 
though her length is only 150 feet, 
her beam is fifty; but she'll lift 
twelve tons and cruise with it at 
fifty miles an hour for 680 miles. 
A first attempt in her kind, she was 
created for the Navy by the fol- 
lowing co-operating interests: the 
General Motors Corporation, the 
Ford Motor Company, the Detroit 
Edison Company, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the 
Universities of Michigan and De- 
troit—and the Aluminum Company 
of America. The Aluminum com- 
pany’s interest in the ship centers 
in the alloy of which her skin is 
composed. It is a material called 
alcad, which is a substance akin to 
duralumin; and the alcad skin is 
coated with aluminum, pure and 
unalloyed. 

In many an industry, sales have 
been benefited by market-scouting 
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es 


on the part of another industry. 
Again we find aluminum figuring 
in a recent example. 

For years, engineers have known 
that aluminum composition is an 
excellent material for motor-car 
pistons. A_ piston  reciprocates; 
and it is to the advantage of the 
motor that harbors the speeding 
pistons if the pistons be light- 
weight. Pistons must be strong 
and tough. They must resist heat. 
And the matter of heat presents a 
special problem. For it is the fixed 
habit of aluminum—as it is of any 
other metal—to expand and con- 
tract under heat and cold according 
to its own peculiar expansion co- 
efficient. It happens that the co- 
efficient of aluminum is higher than 
that of cast iron; and cast iron— 
in the cylinder block—is the mate- 
rial that enfolds the bobbing piston 
and surrounds it. A tightly-fitting, 
all-aluminum piston, expanding 
with heat, would tend to bind; a 
loosely-fitted piston, at moderate 
motor temperatures, would slap. 
And that, seemingly, was that. 

But metallurgists of the Alumi- 
num Company of America de- 
veloped an aluminum piston ma- 
terial that the company named 
“Lo-Ex,” the name deriving from 
the.fact that the material’s expan- 
sion co-efficient was virtually as 
low as that of cast iron. Here was 
a piston that, once it was manu- 
factured and installed in a motor, 
would approach perfection. 

Motor-car manufacturers experi- 
mented with the new material; and 
they encountered difficulties. For 
here was a metal that resisted ma- 
chining. It could be worked, ap- 
parently, only with tools that were 
armed with diamonds. And that, 
as it seemed to the motor industry's 
metallurgists, was that. 

Meanwhile, however, other metal- 
lurgists were making metallurgical 
medicine of their own. A company 
in the tool business develoned a 
new tool material, christened Car- 
boloy; and the company’s men 
carried Carboloy to the motor fac- 
tories and installed it in the ma- 
chines that would make pistons out 
of “Lo-Ex.” The idea worked. 
Notably, in one instance, it worked 
to so complete an extent that the 
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Aluminum Company of America 
now sells quantities of “Lo-Ex” to 
the Reo Motor Company, which 
machines it into pistons—with the 
aid of Carboloy—and installs the 
pistons in the motors of the Flying 
Cloud, the Master passenger 
models, and three models of Reo 
trucks. And the Carboloy men, 
having achieved a start, but work- 
ing slowly and carefully, are 
spreading the idea through the 
motor industry. 

Meanwhile, other Carboloy men 
have invaded other markets; for 
the metal may be used in oil-well 
drilling, in mining, in quarrying, 
and in tunneling; and one of its 
selling points that ought to appeal 
especially to city dwellers is that in 
building-construction work and in 
such jobs as drilling through con- 
crete, brick and tile, it is compara- 
tively silent. 

There have been instances in 
which a product, originally in- 
tended for one specific purpose, has 
been found to be adapted to pur- 
poses undreamed of by its own 
producers. 


A New Market for Celotex 


It is generally known, for in- 
stance, that Celotex is a family 
name embracing a line of wall- 
board products. In general, the 
material has been used in buildings, 
as the material for partitions and 
for wall trim. A division of the 
business, however, has devoted it- 
self to acoustics—to the installa- 
tion of sound-deadening linings in 
auditoriums and theaters. And 
thereby hangs the story of the 
opening of a new market, not in 
acoustics, but in another phase of 
theater-operation. 

In 1924, Morris Gest, son-in-law 
of David Belasco, produced in New 
York a dramatic spectacle called 
“The Miracle.” The production 
demanded, not only a special stage 
setting unusually elaborate. but a 
rebuilding. in part, of the theater’s 
interior. When the show took to 
the road for an appearance in 
Cleveland’s then-new Civic Audi- 
torium, the transportation of pron- 
erties and equipment required the 
services of many box cars. 

This year, Mr. Gest decided to 
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REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE 





“WHERE CAN | BUY IT?” 








- eroded DVERTISERS with exclusive distribution, 
ajor Products through dealers or branches, have a 


Advertised on 
problem. Consumers must be told 


Criterion 
Boards where to buy if general advertising is to pay. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Criterion (3-sheet) Service accomplishes this 
Kinney Shoes . . . 
H. J. Heinz Products economically, continuously, by placing and 
Citrus Washing Powder Maintaining posters in the neighborhoods 
and Soaps served by each retail outlet—with local 


Old Witch Ammonia 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 


Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste No. 9 of a series, inviting attention to twenty unique 


Carnation Milk features of Criterion National Neighborhood Posting. 
Coca-Cola Criterion Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 
Hecker's Flour 


fed Cross Plesters = CRITERION SERVICE 
. Baby Powder The Original and Only Uniform National 
—_— Service of 3-Sheet Neighborhood Posting 


name-and-address imprint. 














CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink 
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revive “The Miracle” for a presen- 
tation in the Olympia Auditorium, 
in Detroit. He confronted the 
problem of building a stage-setting 
and rebuilding the Olympia’s in- 
terior so that it would look like a 
cathedral. And the problem was 
solved in a series of conferences 
with the Celotex company’s presi- 
dent, Bror G. Dahlberg. As a re 
sult of those conferences, the new 
material for the Gest production is 
Celotex—Celotex fashioned into 
cathedral columns and reared high 
in misty arches. The material is 
going even into such details as 
the reproductions of wrought-iron 
standards and into the smaller 
properties and appurtenances of the 
stage. Included in the installation, 
incidentally, is a brand-new Celo- 
tex product, a hard-panel board. 

And now Celotex salesmen are 
talking, earnestly, with producers 
and managers and theater-owners 
throughout the land. 


Stainless Steel in Guns 


Another example: The product 
is stainless steel, which, until fairly 
recently, has been used almost ex- 
clusively in cutlery. But the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
of New Haven, gave thought to 
the woes of the gun owner, who 
spends most of his life—so it seems 
to him—in fighting rust. Rust, re- 
sulting from the reaction of the 
chlorates contained in the priming 
compound contained in his ammu- 
nition, eats its way into: finely- 
machined bores, interferes with ac- 
curate shooting and shortens the 
lives of expensive guns. The Win- 
chester company developed a stain- 
less steel for barrels, perfected the 
material so that it could be ma- 
chined accurately—and thus, by 
merely improving a product by in- 
corporating in it an_ element 
hitherto used for other purposes, 
extended a market. 

Recently, at the request of the 
research committee of the New 
England Council, the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company conducted 
a special New England survey, 
looking into the matter of develop- 
ing old products and introducing 
Among the instances 


new ones. 
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the survey uncovered were these: 

1, The Rumford Chemica] 
Works, in Providence, found on 
its hands a waste material, calcium 
sulphate. Until recently, the stuf 
had been used mostly for filling in 
reclaimed lands. It was bulky and 
fairly heavy and expensive to 
transport—too expensive for the 
business of merely converting ash- 
dumps into subdivisions. But if it 
could be turned out in blocks, it 
could be used in building. The 
company installed block-making 
machinery. And now it produces a 
building block that, although its 
specific gravity is low, is high in 
compressive strength, sound-proof, 
fire-proof and non-conductin7 to 
heat and cold. 

2. The Acme Wire Company, 
of New Haven, produced, among 


other things, hook-up wire for 
radio work—a product specified 
in thirty-inch lengths. The speci- 


fications gave rise to waste in the 
form of shorter lengths. Where 
was there a market? The company 
investigated and found the answer 
right in the radio industry itself— 
in hook-ups for condensers. 

3. Originally, the Graton and 
Knight Company, of Worcester, 
concentrated on the manufacture of 
belting, a material that must be 
high in tensile strength and low in 
slippage. The company sought 
diversification of market. Where 
was there a place, aside from belt- 
ing, for leather that was tough and 
would not slip? The place, as in- 
vestigation soon revealed, was close 
at hand—in New England’s shoe 
industry. Today, Spartan Tannage 
leather, a Graton and Knight prod 
uct, constitutes the soles of the 
hard-worked shoes of many an ac- 
tive little boy and his sister. Hav- 
ing extended its market in one di 
rection, the Graton and Knight 
management proceeded to extend it 
in other directions; and now the 
company’s leather goes into belts, 
dog collars, skate straps, pocket 
reinforcements, and washers. 

4. In Cambridge, in 1899, the 
Blanchard Machine Company en- 
tered the business of manu factur- 
ing and repairing shafting hangers, 
speed reducers and automobile 
parts, and of rendering miscel- 
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Ask Your Salesman 
About Syracuse, N. Y.— 
He Knows! 


Traveling men know the trend of affairs in cities 
by comparison; in some cities, they get orders, 
in others they get promises. The cities which 
produce the orders for salesmen are those which 
are PROSPEROUS, whose people are working, 
and have money to spend. 


Ask your salesman about this Central New York 
situation. He will tell you Syracuse is the most 
prosperous city Up-State; that people there buy, 
and Syracuse merchants prosper. 


And if he visits Syracuse homes, he will tell you 
that it is noticeable that most of the families 
he knows read the SYRACUSE JOURNAL. Of 
course, the A. B. C. reports inform you to what 
extent the entire territory reads the 


Syracuse J ournal 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY FE. BOONE, General Manager, 
National Advertising 
International Magazine Bldg., New York 


CHICAGO: Hearst Building ROCHESTER: Temple Building 
DETROIT: General Motors Building BOSTON: 5 Winthrop Square 


PHILADELPHIA: Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
f CONGER & MOODY 
Western Representatives 1 Los Angeles - - - San Francisco 
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big-business men — power- mind 
farmers who operate large-scale 


profitable farms. 


Thirteen states that contain the mo: 
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Wisconsin 
Illinois 
, Minnesota 
' North Dakota 
‘ South Dakota 





Nebraska 
lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Colorado 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Texas 


PJune, 1929, issue exceeded 895,000 


i— concentrated largely within these 
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Williams & Cunnyngham 


{ whose business is the study and 
execution of good advertising 
{whose clients are served by a 
staff of advertising workmen 
of long practical business ex- 
perience 

{ whose facilities are large enough 
to offer all the advantages of 
size, yet small enough to main- 


tain close and frequent personal 





contact with every advertiser 
we serve. 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 








Philadelphia Rockford + Toronto 
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laneous mechanical services. To 
produce a certain speed-reducing 
gear, the company designed a ma- 
chine of its own, a grinder that 
would work to close limits. ‘The 
speed-reducing gear was a product 
whose market was closely limited. 
But close grinding is an essential 
operation in the automotive indus- 
try. The company produced one 
or two special machines for motor- 
car manufacturers—and then looked 
into the automotive industry’s spe- 
cialized needs. Today, the Blan- 
chard surface grinder, which was 
born of necessity for a purpose en- 
tirely different, is the Blanchard 
company’s principal product. 

5. The automobile pointed the 
way, also, for the diversification of 
the market of another Cambridge 
concern, the Carr Fastener Com- 
pany. When pressure lubrication 
was introduced into automotive de- 
sign, the Carr company began 
marketing a lubricating product 
adapted to the automobile’s special 
needs. Straightway, other manu- 
facturers began producing similar 
products. The Carr company 
turned, then, to the general in- 
dustrial field, hunting bearings 
and creating lubricators especially 
adapted to those bearings—bearings 
in mining machinery, in conveyors, 
in machine-shop machines. Carr 
salesmen, specially instructed, be- 
gan bringing in reports of new and 
different kinds of bearings; and 
Carr engineers traced those bear- 
ings back to their sources, to the 
end that the Carr company might 
deal directly with machine manu- 
facturers. 

6. Paper, as the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Inc., of 
Holyoke, has discovered, isn’t just 
paper of half a dozen different 
kinds. The company would be the 
better off if it could find uses for 
specialized papers of half a hun- 
dred kinds. And the company is 
hunting. In addition to the re- 
quirements for stationery, so the 
management has found, paper may 
be manufactured—and sold—for 
snecialized uses like the following : 
For drinking cups. for places where 
paper must be impregnated with 
Bakelite, for wrapping and light- 
proofing photographic films, for 
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bottle caps, for gelatine-processed 
sepia prints, for wrappings for 
cigars, for wrapping electric cables 
for water-proofed substitutes for 
leather, for protective wrappings 
for silver, for music rolls, and for 
paper matches. 

7. The Bigelow-Hartford Com- 
pany, of Thompsonville, Conn., 
makes carpet. Until fairly recently, 
the public liked its carpet woven in 
narrow widths. Then the public 
changed its mind and wanted rugs 
—one-piece affairs so wide that the 
Bigelow-Hartford looms threw up 
their hands, figuratively of course, 
in dismay. But the Bigelow-Hart- 
ford management sought markets 
that would take, as a sideline, the 
products of those same old looms. 
Today you'll find Bigelow-Hart- 
ford mats in automobiles; you'll 
find them, also, in narrow-width 
forms as pieces of household deco- 
ration; and you'll find them, be- 
sides, in charmingly original de- 
signs, in the nursery. 


Other Odd Uses 


All over America the search 
goes on, the visualizing of uses and 
opportunities. It may be news to 
the non-plumbing readers. of 
Printers’ INK that there are com- 
panies, formerly engaged solely in 
producing other products, that now 
are making, in a small but growing 
volume, special vacuum cleaners 
for cleaning hot-air furnaces. It 
may be news to the non-smoking 
readers—and to most of the smok- 
ers, also—that maple syrup from 
rock-ribbed Vermont finds a mar- 
ket in the tobacco industry, as does 
also genuine and highly alcoholic 
rum. The rum, legally distilled and 
then rendered more or less unpot- 
able by the distillers’ introduction 
of nicotine, goes into chewing to- 
bacco to inspire a “champagne 
flavor.” 

The abrasive industry, which 
makes whetstones and_ grinding 
wheels, has poked around the oper- 
ating rooms of hospitals, and, hav- 
ing poked, now produces non-skid 
flooring. You'll find the gritty 
footing, also, on the treads of stairs 
of public buildings, and in shower 
baths, and in the galleys of shins. 

The porcelain industry, which 
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used to dedicate its energy to such 
matters as bath tubs and wash 
bowls, now marches in step with 
developments in retailing and pro- 
duces portable, porcelain-enameled 
steel buildings, one of which, set 
up on a strategic corner with a 
monkey wrench and a screw-driver, 
becomes a unit in a chain of res- 
taurants. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
which began making corks, then 
branched out into linoleum, now 
sponsors the arts. Artists discov- 
ered that linoleum, mounted on 
type-high blocks and then carved 
with a jack knife, would produce 
impressions that look like wood- 
cuts. Now, if you ask for it, the 
company will send you a booklet 
of linoleum-cut instructions. 

On many an occasion, of course, 
new uses for products have been 
discovered by the consumers. If 
you'll follow a tree surgeon as he 
ministers to his patients, you’ll find 
him guying trunks and limbs with 
supporting wires—but protecting 
the tree from injury by surround- 
ing the wires with sections of 
brand-new garden hose. 

You'll find fishermen invading 
office-supply stores and buying 
cash-boxes. “The little compart- 
ments,” as one fisherman enlight- 
ened me, “are ideal for segregating 
flies and plugs and such.” You'll 
find artists making ornaments out 
of sealing wax, and other artistic 
souls, no less imaginative, buying 
pipe-cleaners with which to make 
dolls and doodads. 

And then, of course, there are 
cases that, however well-meaning 
the motives thereof, are quite be- 
yond the pale. For example, at the 
Boy Scout Jamboree in England in 
August, an international inter- 
change of technical information 
revealed that the Dutch Scouts, to 
whom American cornflakes had 
been issued sample-wise, had given 
deep thought to the problem of 
how to prepare the flakes for eat- 
ing and had boiled them; and that 
the Hungarian Scouts, even more 
puzzled when confronted with 
Shredded Wheat, finafly applied 
the biscuits to the not wholly il- 
logical and yet not entirely satis- 
factory purpose of scouring pans. 
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New uses for old products—ney 
products for old uses, or for new 
ones—these ends the manufacturer 
with the aid of his laboratory or 
with the aid of plain, non-technicaj 
common sense, and with or without 
the aid of his consumers, seeks to 
attain. He aspires to broaden and 
deepen and lengthen his market, 
For he knows that it is the part of 
wisdom to consign his industrial 
eggs to many baskets. 


New Independent Stores for 
August Total 4,252 


During the month of August, inde. 
pendent retailers opened a total of 4,252 
new stores. Fifty-two new chain store 
concerns and 937 new branches by 
existing chain store concerns were 
started during that month. Forty-seven 
chain stores were discontinued during 
that period, as against 698 stores closed 
by independents. 

This information is based on a survey 
directed by the Commercial Service 
Company, Inc., New York. The report 
shows the changes effected in twenty- 
five retail outlets. New chain store 
branches were most prolific in the auto. 
mobile, auto accessory and oil filling sta- 
tion classification, with a total of 299. 
General, variety and dry goods was 
second with 191, grocery and meat third 
with 160, followed by shoe stores, 68, 
women’s furnishings and millinery, 65, 
and men’s clothing and furnishings, 35. 

Independents were most active in 
opening new outlets in the automobile, 
auto accessory and oil filling station 
field in which 837 new units were 
opened while 51 ‘discontinuances were 
reported. Second was women’s fur- 
nishings and millinery, with 431 new 
independents, and 56 discontinuances 
Grocery and meat was the third clas- 
sification with 424 new stores and 71 
discontinuances. 


Haggerson Advanced by Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


F. H. Haggerson has been elected 
president of the Electro Metallurgical 
Company, the Union Carbide Company 
and the Haynes Stellite Company, all of 
which are subsidiaries of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New 
York. He had been vice-president of 
these companies and succeeds B. O’Shea, 
ae been elected chairman of the 
ward, 


H. B. Sell Leaves Butterick 


Henry Blackman Sell has resigned as 
assistant to the chairman of the board 
of the Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York. He will devote all of his 
time to the management of the Blake: 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
of which he is president. Mr. Sell was, 
at one time, editor of Harper’s Bazar 
New York. 
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HE well planned dealer advertising 
campaign in the right trade paper 
is a direct influence for better dealer 
cooperation, effective merchandis- 
ing methods and greater sales. 

In the house furnishing trade, the 
leading trade paper is HOUSE FURNISHING 
REVIEW... the publication which is used 
constantly as a reference: and buying 
guide by thousands of managers of 
housewares departments in department 
stores, hardware dealers and other buy- 
ers of house furnishing goods, time and 
labor saving specialties for the home, and 
household electrical appliances . . . the 
publication which has presented, for 
more than thirty-six years, the practical 
merchandizing information these buyers 
and dealers require. 

Member: A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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Periodical Publishers 
Meet 


EMBERS of the National 

Publishers Association held 
their annual two-day conference at 
Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, on September 18 and 19. 
\. C. Pearson, president, presided 
at the business session which re- 
viewed the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the last year. 

These reports were supplemented 
by discussions on the pending tariff 
bill in connection with the duty on 
casein. There also was consider- 
able discussion of the bill proposed 
by Senator Smoot which would 
give to the Department of Agri- 
culture supervision of advertising 
of foods, drugs and tobacco. 

The conference also was ad 
dressed by F. A. Tilton, Third 
Assistant Postmaster General. His 
talk is elsewhere in this issue. 

In addition to the business ses 
sion, the meeting included the an- 
nual golf and tennis tournaments. 
Francis L. Wurzburg, managing 
director of the Condé Nast Publi- 

cations, and Merle Thorpe, pub 
lisher of Nation’s Busine ss, tied for 
low in the thirty-six hole play. 
Thorpe won the toss which gave 
him a leg on the Swetland cup, 
previously won twice by B. 
Mackinnon, of Mackinnon-Fly Co. 

Wurzburg also tied with Mac- 
kinnon for first day’s low net at 73, 
won the toss and a leg on the 
Crowell cup, previously won twice 
by Thorpe. Mackinnon thereby 
moved up to second low net, with 
a leg on the Curtis cup. 

Thorpe also was duplicate winner 
on low net for the second day, with 
73, and this place and a leg on the 
McGraw-Hill cup went to L. C. 
Klemmer, of the Angus Company. 

M. C. Robbins, of the Robbins 
Publishing Company, took third 
low net, 36 holes, with 196-40-156. 
R. A. Bachman, of Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, won second low 
net, first 18, with 104-27-77. Wil- 
liam B. Warner, president, McCall 
Co., won third low net, 95-14-81. 

Second net for the second 18 
Musical 


went to Eugene Kelley, 
Courier, 90-12-78. 
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Albert Shaw, Jr., Review of 
Veviews, won the driving contest, 
with a drive 25 feet from the 218. 
yard 18th hole. W. I. Deming, 


counsel of the National Publishers 

Association, won the blind bogey 
Robbins and Nelson J. Peabody, of 
Atlantic Monthly, won the best ball 
of pairs, with 87-19-08 C. W. 
Birch won the guest contest. 

The tennis finals gave Hunter 
Leaf, assistant circulation manager 
of Pictorial Review, permanent 
possession of the Macfadden cup, 
which he had also won in 1924 and 
1926. Leaf defeated Robert Cen- 
ter, of Detective Story Club, 6-2, 
6-3 in the finals, and previously 
took out Godfrey Hammond, busi- 
ness manager of Christian Herald, 
and J. M. Heatherton, of the 
Plumbers and Heating Contractors 
Trade Journal. 

Center first eliminated C. 
Tassell, president of the Angus 
Co.,°6-2, 6-3, and then Roy Dickin- 
son, associate of PRINTERs’ 
Ink, 6-3, 4-6, 6- Dickinson had 
previously rata Francis Brew- 


B. Van 


ster, of Asia, 6-3, 6-1. 

Brewster and Van Tassell beat 
Hammond and Heatherton in the 
doubles semi-finals, 1-6, 7-5, 6-2, 
running seven straight games to 
take the second set. Leaf and 
Dickinson proved too much for 
them, and won easily, 6-0, 6-1. 


Officers and members of _ the 
board of directors for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 

President, Andrew C. Pearson, 
chairman, board of directors of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc.; 
first vice-president, A. D. Mayo, 
secretary, Crowell Publishing Co.; 
second vice-president, P. S, Collins, 
treasurer and business manager, 
Curtis Publishing Co.; secretary, 
Francis L. Wurzburg, vice-presi- 
dent, Condé Nast Publications, and 
treasurer, Roger W. Allen, presi- 
dent, Hat Trade Publishing Co. 

Directors elected for the term 
expiring September, 1932, were: 
R. J. Cuddihy, treasurer Literary 
Digest; Nelson J. Peabody, pub- 
lisher, Atlantic Monthly; Albert 
Shaw, Jr., secretary and treasurer, 
Review of Reviews; C. J. Stark, 
president, Penton Pub. Co.; William 
B. Warner, president, McCall's 
Magazine, and C. B. Van Tassell. 
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an OIL WEEKLY Editor 


facturers with a complete, accurate 


The back 

of a mule 

today. The cockpit 

of a fast air liner to 
morrow. From thriving 


and clear-cut picture of foreign 
conditions—a picture that will en 
able them to increase the effective 

ness of their export 


a 


cities, through tropic 
jungles to the familiar 
smell of oil and the cos- 
mopolitan bustle of oil- 
field activity ! 

Such was the experi- 
ence of Roy E. Leigh 
as he traveled through 
South America recently 
on the first lap of a 
journey that will carry 
him to every oil field in 
the world. 

Mr. Leigh is associate 
editor of THE OIL WEEKLY. 
His credentials gain him ready en- 
tree to the highest and best in- 
formed officials. A seasoned oil 
man, he is fully capable of correctly 
interpreting what he learns. 


To Help You Develop Export Sales 


The purpose of Mr. Leigh’s jour- 
ney is to provide American manu- 


Roy FE. Lreicn 


sales efforts, and so in 
crease their export sales 

Granting that your ef 
forts in foreign fields 
are intelligently handled 
and well directed now 
consider what an ad 
ditional advantage 
would be if you knew 
from first-hand contact 
the geological conditions 
of the country in which 
you are interested; the 
exact methods used in 
oil; the transportation 
the labor problem; the 
kind of equipment yours must 
compete with; the names of the 
companies operating, together with 
production figures and buying 
methods ; the names of the officials 
in charge, as well as those of the 
men who influence the selection of 
equipment 


producing 
situation ; 
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— So that you may enjoy 


a greater volume of EXPORT SALES 


Travels Round the World 








This is the kind of in- 
formation that Mr. Leigh 
set out to secure. The 
first group of his sur- 
veys, already published, 
prove the complete suc- 
cess of his efforts. Never 
have we seen such en- 
thusiastic comment on 
the part of leading equip- 


in charge 








How much would it 
be worth to the man 


export sales to have 
a clear-cut, accurate 
and complete picture 
of conditions in the 
country toward which 
his sales efforts are 
directed? 
picture is available! 


Here without question 
is the most enlightening, 
the most authoritative 
and the most valuable 
information ever gath- 
ered together on the 
export possibilities of 
oil-industry equipment. 
When completed, the 
series of surveys will 
represent a library of 
export data invaluable 


of your 


Such a 














ment manufacturers. 


Facts, Figures, Names 


You will like the refreshing ab- 
sence of superficialities and gener- 
alities of Mr. Leigh’s surveys. The 
pages bristle with specific FACTS, 
definite FIGURES, actual NAMES. 


THE OIL 
WEEKLY 


: to those who seek bus- 
iness in foreign fields. 


How you can make this information 


spell SALES for you will gladly be 
explained on request. 


ee eee ee 71 
| GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY | 

3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas 
_ Please explain how Mr. Leigh’s | 
journey may be made to spell SALES | 
tor us. 
| Cm TENNER. cc ckccccceveiccccés | 
| EP ea ere | 
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YOUR PROSPECTS 
BANK ACCOUNT 


Brilliant copy men and talented 
artists Create persuasive advertise- 
ments for you. Millions of people 
read them, but only a certain per- 
centage buy the product advertised. 


Why? Because, while the spirit 
may be willing, the bank account is weak. 

Mass Circulation has its place in advertising. And 
an important ep it is, too. But for actual dollars 
and cents results in the sale of high-priced commod 
ities, it's the class medium that tells. 





Tue Financrat Wor.pis read by bankers, brokers, 
financiers, insurance company officials, railroad ex 
ecutives and successful business and professional men 
and women generally. They are all investors 
people who have surplus funds over and above their 
actual expenses. For over a quarter of a century, 
Tue Financiat Worvp has been telling its readers 
how to invest money to best advantage. 


Here, in one grouping, is a full third of the quality 
market of the United States. Tell your story to these 
80,000 people, and you have an attentive audience 
not only willing, but ab/e to buy whatever pleases 
their fancy. 

Ask us to send you a copy of ‘‘ The Only Circu- 
lation of Its Kind in the U. S."’ just recently off the 
press, that gives the facts—chiefly through graphs 
and charts. There is no obligation, of course. 


he 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and jBusiness Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
































Finding the Most Efficient Way 
to Change a Name 


Both the Time and the Method Were Carefully Chosen by the 


Colorado Fuel 
By John 


ISTAKES occasionally occur 
in the adoption of brand 
names. The question that arises 
when a mistake of this sort is rec- 
ognized is: Shall we change the 
name and if we do how shall the 
name change be announced? 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 


& Iron Company 


T. Bartlett 


ways. During an_ entertainment 
put on by company employees the 
brand name was mispronounced 
two different times! 

Instead of “Diavolo” coals, what 
had the consumer asked for? The 
survey showed that the consumer 
had asked for “C. F. & I.” coals. 





largest producer of 
coal and steel west of 
the Mississippi River, 
had adopted for the 
company’s coals the 
brand name “Diavolo.” 
This name appeared to 
have a logica] relation- 
ship to coal high in heat 
units. There was a 
flowing quality to the 
syllables. As the trade- 
mark was developed, 
three red figures, bear- 
ing coal hods, black 
with the white word, 
“coal,” upon them, were 
used in association with 
it. 

Eventually, the size of 
the mistake made when 
“Diavolo” was adopted 
began to become appar- 
ent. The officials of the 
company faced the issue 
and authorized a_ sur- 
vey. Salesmen were in- 
structed to get reports 
from dealers. There was |— 
other field work. = 





CF.&1. 
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Ghe NAME is changed 
but Qull the same superior 
coals you've known so long , 


for our coals, though they really wanted them. 


Te make it easier for the public te remember and ASK for 
our product, t will hereafter be sold under the trade name 






Branded 





several years all C. F. Ay 
trade name “Diavole.” 





CFal. 


— positively last longer! 





‘The wilt the anews 
te theusends of consumers and deniers i gives our coals — and 
Chreughowt the West ter 


Se ht realty tent much fe change. tt te the neturel 
wee of (he MAME mighty Rarer te mee 
won. 
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The evidence accumu- 
lated was overwhelm- 
ingly against the name. 
One dealer—successful, too—actu- 
ally reported that not a single cus- 
tomer, in his recollection, asked for 
“Diavolo” coal by name. Other 
dealers reported that customers 
hesitated to use it, not knowing 
how to pronounce it. What was 
the correct pronunciation, anyway? 
Even among company’s employees 
it was found that “Diavolo” was 
pronounced in several different 


This Broadside 


played It for Consumers to See 


Was Mailed to Dealers Who Dis- 


Over an immense area in the West, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is 
universally referred to as_ the 
Cc. F. & I. This mode of refer- 
ence arose spontaneously and 
spread on its merits. In the suc- 
cession of letters there is, it has 
been demonstrated, a quality pro- 
moting fluent utterance and stimu- 
lating memory. 

Briefly, company officials de- 
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cided to supplant the old brand 
name with the name which the pub- 
lic, itself, had fallen into the uni- 
versal habit of using. Going from 
“Diavolo” to “C. F. & I.,” the com- 
pany would not leave a more or 
less familiar name for a strange 
one; in fact, it would travel in the 
other direction. 

Final decision to change from 
“Diavolo” to “C. F. & I.” was made 
around the Ae of December. The 
problem which then arose was in 
what manner to make the change 
in the most efficient way. 

Ordinarily, the company’s prin- 
cipal coal advertising campaign 
lasts through the winter well into 
March. Coal is an article, of 
course, of extremely seasonal con- 
sumption, and the heavy advertis- 
ing, in a large list of newspapers, 
stopped short of spring. 

The best time to make the 
change, it was felt, was before the 
end of the newspaper advertising 
campaign. When the public, and 
dealers, had special thought for 
coal was the proper time to talk 
about the brand name change. Fur- 
ther, it was felt the change should 
be made toward the end of the cur- 
rent season, so that it would have 
been made and established when 
another fall and winter season 
should come around. 

If the newspaper campaign was 
cut short the latter part of Febru- 
ary, there still would be time for 
getting “ the change to the 
dealers. With a radio advertis- 
ing campaign swinging into full 
strength as the newspaper adver- 
tising was stopped, there would be 
excellent opportunity, still, to get 
the change directly to the people. 

Involved in a change of this sort 
are extensive changes in the many 
different uses made of a brand 
name. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. has gone far with electros 
and motion picture slides for deal- 
ers. Beginning around the first of 
the year, the advertising depart- 
ment had full regard at all times 
for the permanent change, and 
change-overs were made with min- 
imum disturbance as the opportune 
time came. 

February 20, a dual-purpose 
broadside—dual, in the sense that, 
although talking about the change 
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to dealers, it was addre ssed to the 
consumer—to be hung up in win. 
dows and other conspicuous places, 
was mailed to the full list of deal. 
ers, hundreds of them. This broad. 
side, showed, at the top, the word, 
“Diavolo,” struck out, and the new 
name above it. Below came the 
statement, “The name is changed, 
but still the same superior coals 
you've known for long!” Right 
here, it may be noted that, discuss. 
ing the most effective way of mak. 
ing the change, it was decided that 
the trade-mark should appear as jt 
did before, except for the altera- 
tion of name; that the same style 
of lettering should be used. 

Very frankly the company told 
consumers why the name was be- 
ing changed. This statement fol- 
lows: 

“For several years all C. F. & I. 
Coals have been marketed under 
the trade name ‘Diavolo.’ But 
this name, it proved, was difficult 
to read, pronounce and remember. 
For that reason, many people 
failed to ask for our coals, though 
they really wanted them. 

“To make it easier for the pub- 
lic to remember and ask for our 
product, it will hereafter be sold 
under the trade name, ‘C. F. & L. 
Coals—positively last longer!’ 

“This will tie the trade name 
directly to the company name, 
known to thousands of consumers 
and dealers. It gives our coals— 
and YOU—the benefit of a name 
so familiar throughout the West 
for almost fifty years—‘C. F. & I’ 

“So it really isn’t much of a 
change. It is the natural use of 4% 
the name highly regarded because 
of a half-century of service and 
value to the people of the West.” 

The broadside, in a small body 
of type given good position, called 




















attention to C. & I. programs 
over KOA Denver broadcasting 
station. 


Some months ago, this company 
introduced actual branding of its 
coal. A special quick-drying paint 
was developed in the company lab 
oratories. With the use of various 
stencils, and a compressed air de- 
vice, the brand name is stenciled 
rapidly on lumps of coal as it 
passes before the operator. 

The operator slaps a stencil with 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island Electrical 


and Radio Exposition 


October 12-19, 1929 
State Armory, Providence 


Under auspices and sole direction of the Electrical 
League of R. L., the success of this exposition seems 
to be an assured fact. 








In the First 8 Months of 1929 
The Providence 


Journal-Bulletin 
Printed a total of 


349,264 lines 


or 97.6% of all Radio advertising in 
Providence newspapers 


This is a gain of 154,609 lines or 79.42% over the 
corresponding period of 1928. 


A Special Show Section will 
be published Oct. 13th in The 
Providence Sunday Journal 


Circulation 83,345 Net Paid 


Closing date for copy October 10th. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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one hand on a lump of coal and 
with the other pulls the trigger of 
the air gun. The quantity of paint 
released is exactly the amount 
needed for best results. This plan 


was described in detail in Print- 
ers’ INK on page 120, November 


29, 1928. 

In the change-over, of course, 
a complete new outfit of stencils 
for the branding was required. The 
big broadside just described car- 
ried in lower left corner a huge 
lump of coal, upon which was the 
brand. The only change in the de- 
sign, which had the word, “coals” 
at the bottom, the three “devil” 
figures in center, within an oval, 
was substitution at the top of 
~~ * @ i” 

The whole experience of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. goes 
to show that a change-over to a 
new name, when the old name has 
not been a success, is not a difficult 
or dangerous thing. This company 
minimized all risk when it took for 
a new name the name which the 
consumers had themselves fallen 
into the habit of using. 


Adds to 


“True Romances” 
Staft 

Williams, Jr., formerly 
manager of Johnson & 
Brunswick, N. J., has 


George W. 
division sales 
Johnson, New 
been appointed Eastern advertising man 
ager of True Romances, New York. He 
was previously with the Postum Cereal 


Company, Inc., New York 
Charles D. Chapman, formerly met 
chandising counsel of the New York 


Daily News and Southern representat:ve 
of that paper in its national advertising 
department, has also joined the staff of 
True Romances 


L. E. Shears Returns to Rankin 


Agency 
Loren E. Shears, formerly with the 
Chicago office of The George L. Dyer 
Company, Inc., and prior to that with 


the office in that city of Lord & Thomas 


and Logan, Inc., has again joined the 
Chicago office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, Inc., with which he was 
formerly associated 


K. A. Hoffman with 
Fred Kimball, Inc. 


Karl A. Hoffman, formerly with the 


Clearfield, Pa., Progress, has joined the 
Pittsburgh office of Fred Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ i 
manager. 


representative, as assistant 
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General Foods Forms New 
Oyster Subsidiary 
The Bluepoints Company, Inc., has 
been formed as a subsidiary of the Gen 


eral Foods Corporation, formerly the 
Postum Company, Inc Phe purpose of 
the new company is to acquire the 
North Atlantic Oyster Farms, Inc, 
which operates in the States of Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New York 
through five subsidiary companies, the 
Rhode Island Oyster Farms Company 


the Connecticut Oyster Farms Company, 
South Norwalk Oyster Farms, the Lon 
Island Oyster Farms Company and the 
Producers Sales Company. 
’. H. Raye, president of the North 
Atlantic Oyster Farms, Inc., will con 
tinue as president of the new General 
Foods subsidiary. Ralph G. Coburn and 
E. A. Loring have been elected vice 
residents of the new company. John § 
Pensestl has been appointed secretary 
and Louis A. Zahrn, treasurer. 

The Bluepoints Company contemplates 


the extension of the Birdseye Quick 
Freezing Process, recently acquired by 
General Foods, to permit the national 


listribution of oysters in package forn 


Dallasite” to Start 


Publication 
The Dallasite, a new weekly magazine 
published at Dallas, Tex., by R. C 
Dyer & Company, will be started on 
September 27. Wilber Shaw, Jr., for 
merly city editor of the Dallas Times 
Herald, will edit the new magazine 
Fred Pool, formerly with the advertis- 
ing staffs of the New York American 
and the New York Telegram, is adver 

t:sing manager of the publication 


“The 


Bruce Swaney with Cadillac 
Motor Car Company 


Bruce Swaney has returned to the 
advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, with which he was 


connected six years ago He has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company and 
the Enterprise Oil Company, oo , both 
of Buffalo, N. Y. since that time. 


D. I. MacDonald, Treasurer, 
M. P. Gould Agency 


D. I. MacDonald, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company at Chicago, 
has been made treasurer of the M. P. 
Gould Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 


Death of John Ball 


John Ball, president of Ball & David- 
son, Denver advertising agency, died re 
cently at that city. He had been con 
nected with the advertising business in 
Denver since 1909 and was, at one time, 
with Gano-Downs, of that city. 
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The small hand on the 

clock does the big work 

.-It marks the hours .. The big hand 
does the small work... It marks the 
minutes ..ldeas are the smallest 
expense of Advertising .. Yet, they 
are what bring the biggest results 
..When it's time for ideas even tho 
you must have them the day before 
/ to-morrow, well submit them..And 
-youlll say“Hooray, youve hit it!” 
..-no matter if youre as hard- 
boiled as a ten-minute egg... 
MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS, INC? 


250 PARK AVENUE ....NEW YORK 
IDEA CREATORS ...NOT JUST ILLUSTRATORS 


IDEAS... LAYOUTS & ILLUSTRATIONS 








RADIO Advertising 


PIONEER Broadcasts of 


—_—a la Broadway Talent 
from 





C ANY go “ 
at AN our— 
artes Cost Only Station Time! 


For the first time in the history of Radio, PIONEER brings exclusive adver- 
tising programs of Broadway talent on the air from ANY Station or Stations 
the Advertiser selects at ANY local hour the Advertiser desires. The Advert 
tiser has carte 6 > in selecting stars, orchestras or other talent—and 
Ted Nelson ‘sta ages “the program in his famous, inimitable way. 


A PIONEER “geo Ree rd is made through the microphone of the “‘dress 
rehearsal’’- —_ tl tran bed for the O. K. of the Advertiser. Duplicates 
of the Mast Recor ( 1 16” discs, each playing 10 to 13 minutes), are 
— =f and marked for vee ase at the scheduled hour, and forwarded to the 
Vario Statik 

pt PIONEER Program is a perfect human broadcast 





You pay for the 7 but e; the only additional costs are for dises and 
Station Time The 'P LON i R Plan makes + 1 community broadcasting 
of Broadway "pr grams practical, reasona j chable Ps ograms run from 
15 minutes to hour or longer Rdavertlaees and Advertising Agencies are 
respectfully urged to get details at once. Wire or phone 
Usual T. M. NELSON, President 
Advertising 
Agency PIONEER BROADCAST SERVICE 
Commission Incorporated 
1841 Broadway New York City 


Phone: Columbus 1981 
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Three times we sai 


Strange as it may sound to 
American ears, one of the 
first requirements of an ad- 
vertising agency operating 
in Europe is its ability to get 
the bottom price for space. 

Here is an instance: 

Before placing a certain 
client’s advertising, one of 
our European offices called 
in the representative of a 
newspaper group. 

This man submitted a 
written contract. 

Our office refused to ac- 
cept the rate. 

Without leaving our of- 
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fice, he pulled out anothe 
contract containing a lowe 
rate. 
Again we said, “No”, 
On the spot he produce 
another contract—and ye 
another. 


The fourth contract wy 
finally accepted—at a rat 
45% lower than the firy 
price submitted. 

This instance is typical 
It shows the need of thor. 
oughly localized, on-the. 
ground experience in placing 
European advertising. h 
another case, we pur 
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i “NO°’°— and saved 
| this client 4.5% 


aNothe, 
t lower 


- 150% more space for a new That is why it is impor- 
ai, client than he had bought tant to know the type of ser- 
duced] with the same money inthe vice which this agency can 
id ye! samepublication before. For offer: an American knowl- 
stillanother client, we saved edge of advertising com- 
t wa} 85% of what he had previ- bined with a European 
a rate? ously paid. knowledge of conditions; 
firs} ConditionsinEuropehave eleven officesineleven coun- 
improved since Erwin, tries with native staffsunder 
Pica] Wasey & Company first be- American direction—eleven 
thor. came a European agency in years’ experience in serving 
-thef 1919, but they are still far many of America’s largest 
acin} from meeting the standards European advertisers, as 
. hg to which you are accustom- well as those who are not 
® Gd in the United States. so large. 
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Are the Trust-Busters Preparing 
for Battle? 


Recent Speeches by Senators Would Appear to Indicate That There Are 
Those in Washington Who Frown on Big Business 


{[Eprroriat. Nore: The following 
quotations are trom a_ recent tissue 
of the “Congressional Record.’” The 
remarks were made by Senators dur- 
ing a discussion of the pending tariff 
bill. Those participating in the dis 
cussion were: Senators F. M. Sim 
mons, of North Carolina, Simeon 
D. Fess, of Ohio, and William H. 
King, of Utah.] 

Mr. Simmons. Such prose- 
cutions [under the anti-trust laws] 
have resulted in very little good. 
They have dissolved the old trust 
and the integral parts of the trust 
have organized and then by some 
sort of understanding they are 
charging practically the same prices 
and making practically the same 
profits. We must legislate here to 
meet a situation which has grown 
up under our laws, sometimes the 
result of an improper or inade- 
quate enforcement of those laws, 
sometimes because of decisions of 
the Supreme Court with regard to 
those laws. But where the condi- 
tion does actually exist of an abso- 
lute character such as I have de- 
scribed, protecting an _ industry 
from foreign competition, and that 
industry, taking advantage of the 
situation, has by monopoly arrange- 
ments and _ secret agreements 
practically suppressed domestic 
competition, has practically fixed 
domestic prices, and is making an 
enormous, an unconscionable profit 
out of the people of the country, 
then that is a situation which calls 
for a drastic reduction of that 
wall of protection. ... 

Mr. Fess. I am interested to 
know whether the Senator from 
North Carolina has knowledge of 
any industry that is doing that 
thing now? 

Mr. Simmons. I think I could 
name quite a number... . 

Mr. King. ... The Senator 
from Ohio has overlooked for the 
moment a condition with which I 
think millions of American people 
are familiar, namely, the tremen- 
dous growth of trusts and monopo- 
lies and price-fixing organizations 


in the United States, which are de- 
termined to maintain high prices, 
prices entirely too high, in order 
that they may reap _ illegitimate 
profits from the prostitution of the 
power of the Government in their 
behalf 

The Senator is aware oj 
what was said by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] as 
to the result of the suits which 
have been prosecuted for the pur- 
pose of dissolving trusts. Their 
constituent parts have been like 
snakes which have been divided. 
We read of the snake which, after 
being divided, continues as two or 
more living forms, and so some 
corporations which have been dis- 
solved by anti-trust proceedings 
have reincorporated or have con- 
tinued in their constituent forms, 
and have become as powerful as 
they were before. 

The Standard Oil Company is an 
illustration. Does anyone deny 
that the Standard Oil Company, 
with its integrated and co-operat- 
ing units, is less powerful now 
than it was prior to the suit which 
was initiated by the Government? 
It is infinitely more powerful to- 
day in its ability to destroy com- 
petitors and raise prices than it 
ever was before. 

Does the Senator believe that 
the Steel Trust, through the Steel 
Institute, of which it is a member 
and which it dominates, does not 
today fix prices or that it does not 
indicate the level which shall be 
set for pig iron or steel ingots or 
scores of finished and semi-finished 
products? 

I think it is a fact that so-called 
independents take refuge under 
the powerful wings of the great 
Steel Trust and accept, as a 
rule, the rates it establishes. Pro- 
fessor Jenks, in a work published 
in the last few months, indicates 
that the growth of trusts and mo- 
nopolies has been so great that it is 
obvious the Government cannot 
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BR enacrs of The Christian Science Monitor 
look to it for its advertising as well as for its 
news. And they do more: they patronize 
Monitor advertisers. They make a direct effort 
toseek out those merchants in their own com- 
munities whose advertisements they have seer 


in the Monitor. 


These local dealers feature, in their advertis- 
ing, products which are also NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED in the Monitor. Thus the con- 
sumer sees not only the NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, but LOCAL ones telling him where 
the product is for sale. Each dealer's advertise- 
ment featuring a uationally advertised product 
means additional advertising for the national 


advertiser, paid for by the dealer. 


The Christian Science Monitor alone offers you 
this double advantage of LOCAL combined with 
NATIONAL advertising. Look into it today! 


The 
Christian Scienee Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
NEW YORK—DETROIT—CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—KANSAS CITY—SAN FRANCISCO— 
LOS ANGELES—SEATTLE—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN—FLORENCE 
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control them and therefore must 
regulate them. 

Mr. Woll, secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Labor... it appears, 
has become a convert to trusts and 
monopolies and is advocating the 
repeal of the Sherman anti-trust 
law in order, obviously, to give the 
trusts and the monopolies which 
have grown up in the United States 
greater power than they possess at 
the present time. 

. When I was in Russia a few 
years ago leading representatives 
of the Bolshevik government stated 
to me that trusts were inevitable 
in capitalistic countries and they 
looked with satisfaction upon the 
growth of trusts in the United 
States. Their view was that with- 
in a few years the aggregations 
of capital in the United States 
would be so great and powerful 
that substantially all production in 
the United States would be in their 
hands, that the people rather than 
have trusts control them and the 
Government, would take over the 
property of the trusts and estab- 
lish a communistic state. 

Mr. Fess. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that combina- 
tion of capital or concentration in 
industry is the trend of modern 
economics, and it is not likely to 
be changed. I think that such con- 
centration is inevitable because of 
consequent efficiency and economy 
in management and production ; 
but, while concentration is being 
permitted, it is quite apparent and 
obvious that we must retain ade- 
quate control. It seems to me that 
the solution of the problem is not 
to proscribe concentration, but to 
permit concentration under proper 
regulation. 

Mr. King. I should like to say 
to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
we are reaching the forks of the 
road. We will enforce the Sher- 
man anti-trust law and the Clayton 
Act, and supplement them by 
more drastic laws against combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, or we 
will enact a Federal statute—which 
I should regret to see enacted— 
which will place all interstate 
commerce under the control of the 
Federal Government. The Gov- 
ernment under this plan will seek 
to require all corporations engag- 
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ing in interstate commerce to obtain 
Federal charters and submit to 
Federal control and regulation. 

The system of competition in this 
Republic, the competitive system in 
our industrial and economic life, 
must be preserved or powerful 
bureaucracy or paternalism will 
assume control over interstate com- 
merce and regulate it. Mr. Roose- 
velt, when he organized the Pro- 
gressive Party, indicated that the 
Federal Government would ulti- 
mately have to take over the con- 
trol of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

A statute providing for Fed- 
eral control of corporations, for 
licensing them and granting char- 
ters to them, will call for fur- 
ther Federal authority—their regu- 
lation. And if the Government 
controls and regulates, it may regu- 
late prices and conditions of labor 
and all activities of the corpora- 
tions. 

I think the wise course is for the 
competitive system in our economic 
and industrial life to be maintained. 
Trusts and monopolies may have 
some advantages, but their disad- 
vantages, in my opinion, counter- 
vail all benefits which might be 
derived from them. We should en- 
force the Sherman law and the 
Clayton Act and prevent monopo- 
lies and trusts from controlling our 
economic and industrial life. The 
man of limited means, the ener- 
getic, active business man, should 
have full and free opportunity to 
establish business and to play a 
man’s part in the material ad- 
vancement of our country. 





Kolo Products Starts Business- 
Paper Campaign 

The Kolo Products Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of industrial 
detergents, is starting an advertising 
eae in business papers. Seven in- 
dustrial publications are being used. It 
is planned to use additional publications, 
following a market analysis. Direct mail 
will also be used. 





B. I. Butler with Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


Ben Irvin Butler, formerly engaged 
in advertising agency work at Chicago, 
bes joined the staff of the Rochester, 


., Office of Lyddon, Hanford & 
Kimball, Inc., advertising agency. 
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“What I Think of 
Advertising” by Other 
Than Advertising Men 


Tue Four Wueet Daive Auro Co 
CLINTONVILLE, Wis 
Editor of Patnters’ Ink: 
We are wondering if you have 


on file articles relating to the neces- 
sity of advertising consistently? We 
would like to have expressions from 
prominent business men not directly 
connected with the advertising pro 
fession. A good example of the kind 
of article we want is one which ap 
peared recently in Painters’ Inx by 
Roger Babson. 
Four WHeer 
CoMPAany, 


Drive Auto 


W. M. Hanson, 
Advertising Manager. 


A TOPIC which was frequently 
discussed in the past but is not 
heard so often in recent years is 
“What I think of Advertising” by 
some person engaged in a line of 
business removed from advertising 
or only remotely connected with it. 
Many well known men, and others 
not so well known—bankers, econo- 
mists, statisticians, politicians, min- 
isters, architects, lawyers, doctors 
and others—have expressed opin- 
ions on the subject, and, depending 
upon the reputation of the man in 
his own field, and depending upon 
whether he spoke optimistically of 
advertising’s uses and accomplish- 
ments, his opinions have been 
quoted by men interested in adver- 
tising to men who should be but 
are doubtful about what it might 
do for them, as opinions of pro- 
found significance. 

Today the practice and knowl- 
edge of advertising has spread to 
such a degree that many well in- 
formed people, not in advertising, 
know enough about advertising to 
know that their knowledge is as 
nothing compared with the kfiowl- 
edge of people who are directly 
engaged in the practice of adver- 
tising. For example, it is becom- 
ing almost as rare for business men 
to invite a college president to 
write or speak to them on adver- 
tising as it is for a group of law- 
yers to invite a banker to speak 
to them on law or for a meeting 
of economists to invite a doctor to 
come and tell them what he thinks 
of economics. 
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Successful business men who em- 
ploy advertising in the conduct of 
their businesses, and other success- 
ful business men who are actually 
employed in the advertising profes 
sion, are those best qualified to 
speak on the uses and advantages 
of advertising. 

Many articles on the subject of 
the value of using advertising con- 
sistently are appearing all the time 
in the Printers’ INK Publications, 
Lists of these are available to those 
interested —[Ed. Printers’ Ink, 


Edelmann & 
Company 

W. F. Martin, Inc., Chicago, 

facturer of overhead cylinder oilers and 

automotive equipment, has merged with 

E. Edelmann & Company, of that city. 


Merges with FE. 


manu 


The combined organization will con 
tinue under the name of E. Edelmann 
Company, of which W. F. Martin 


becomes merchandise manager. 


Starts Commercial Art Studio 
at San Francisco 


Leonard Aker, 
Roesch Company, 
tablished a 


recently with the Louis 
San Francisco, has es 
commercial art studio at 
that city. He was, at one time, Cleve 
land art director of the General Out 
door Advertising Company. 


University of California Starts 
Merchandising School 


The University of Southern California 
has established a new School of Mer- 
chandising. Courses will lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Mer- 
chandising. Dr, W. D. Moriarty is 
director of the school 


Dress Account to Peck Agency 
Maurice Mendel, Inc., New Yor 


women’s apparel chain store retailer, 
has appointed the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Death of E. H. Bailey 


Edward H. Bailey, president of the 
eview Publishing Company, New York, 
publisher of The Carpet and Upholstery 
Trade Review and the Furniture Trade 
Review and Interior Decorator, died 
recently at New York. He was eighty 
three years of age. 





Albany Agency Joins Lynn 
Ellis Group 
The Geo. S. De Ror aville Advertising 
Agency, Albany, N. 1as Lengo s 
member of the Lynn Ellis Group of « 
vertising agencies. 
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ANOTHER DAY 
for THESE! 


ONLY this today —in a field already 


crowded, it has taken the Evening 
Graphic but five years to become the 
second largest evening newspaper in 


New York City! 


Compared with all the other New 
York Evening Newspapers com- 


bined, its rate of advertising 





increase is equal — and its rate of 





circulation increase is greater! 
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LSE NRE, 
P A CC 
es 
The recent formation 
of the Central Outdoor 
Advertising Co., Inc., of 


Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, does not, and will 


tion or management of 
the following Packer 
interests throughout 
the United States: 





not affect the opera-} 





Packer of Florida, Inc. | 
The Packer Adv. Corp. 
The Packer Corp. 






th 
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OLE ALL ET TS I LOS 

LE 
ie SSRN A AE RRA a EO! 

ion | These various Packer 

or| interests own and 

of | operate outdoor adver- 

lo, | tising plants in sixteen 

i] | states. Advertisers 


q.$cand their agents and 
outdoor representa- 








of 
or tives will continue to 
it receive the same high 


standard of outdoor 
| advertising service 
«! they have always re- 
| ceived from Packer 
organizations. 





Cea 


President 
Executive Offices: 


\ Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














“Jolt” Pictures Make Strong 
Appeal 


Turning Realism Topsy-Turvy to Produce Illustrations That Tell Their 
Story with Peculiar and Dramatic Emphasis 





By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE is a school of adver- 

tising illustration, at once 
forceful and distinctive, which de- 
liberately sets out to violate all the 
rules of true-to-life realism, in 
order to secure that definite im- 
pression. The artist does not claim 
for these pictures that they reflect 


using charts and diagrams to illus- 
trate comparative _ sales, costs, 
profits and markets, and in each 
composition the illustrations are 
enlivened by a “surprise” twist, as 
when a great giant manipulates 
the familiar black lines of an old- 
time chart, thereby supplying in- 
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ACTS dare not be 


be interested in a of spreading the sales 


you 
curves farther apart — a ver Gua modern business? 









modern business 


ignored 7 company’s sales curve climb 
ing 1928? Did the expense curve drop? Did profits increase? Would 
method 





and expense 


-* J 


The Addressograph Company Uses a Chart in an Unusual Manner. The 


Illustration “Jolts” the 


life. He is content to project a 
dramatic idea, and does so dar- 


Eyes of the Readers 


dividuality which would otherwise 
be absent. 


. — " ar 
ingly. The symbolic figure relieves the At 
Creative pictures in this classi- congestion of the charted factors, of 


fication “jolt” the reader in most 
instances and are at their best 
when they “spring a_ surprise.” 

They depend upon originality of 
conception for their visual appeal, 
handling a familiar subject in a 
new and fantastic manner. For 
example: Diagrammatic pictures 
there have been, world without end, 


spreading them open at the far 
side, as the giant manipulates his 
formidable tweezers. In describ- 
ing this unique illustration, the 
advertiser says: “The giant of 
modern business. Facts dare not 
be ignored. Did your company’s 
sales curve climb during 1929? 
Did the expense curve drop? Did 





during the last twenty years, as profits increase? Would you be e 
advertisers have broken away from interested in a method of spread- 

the stilted type of diagram as pre- ing the sales and expense curves 

pared by an engineering type of farther apart—a veritable Giant of * 


mind. 
The Addressograph Company is 
152 


modern business ?” 
When a great hand, as large as 


















American 


n +' Machinist 


Gwnrnournces 
The 
Third Step 
a further extension 


of service to the 
market for 











i 3 In January, 1930 — Prod- 

uct Engineering, a seperate 

PA R TS and monthly publication, with edi- 
torial content exclusively on 


M A z E R I A LS preduct planning. 


(American Machinist will con- 
for metal products sash ob poaionighedement 
on parts and materials, written 
in the interests of the manage- 
ment and production func- 
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ist—once a month an issue 
devoted chiefly to product 
planning. 








| Prior to 1929—a steadily 
growing editorial volume in 
American Machinist on design 
of product. 
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The expansion of American Machinist editorial content on produet 
planning and design—shown by the solid blue line above. 
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ODAY'S sales successes are built on better 
producte—products planned to meet modern 
demands or to create new needs. Why does 

an electric refrigerator turer show astound 

ing growth in sales? Why does an automobile 
company grow rapidly to outstanding. position? 

Because those companies have led competition in 

the development of product. In every line of 

metal manufacturing, the responsibilities of the 
product engineering function as a primary factor 
in sales success are rapidly increasing 


Just as rapidly is growing the volume of informa 
tion with which the product engineer must keep 
in intimate, constant touch. Recent years have 
made commercially available to the prod en- 
gineer coyntless new materials, parts and acces- 
sories for improvement of the product which he 
plans. New alloy metals, molded materials, bet- 
ter bearings, more effective lubrication systems, 
lacquers, new forms of plating—the list is well- 
nigh endless. 








The American Machinist, in serving all technical 
functions in metal manufacturing, has devoted a 
constantly increasing proportion of editorial space 
to the planning of the product. To keep abreast 
of the rapid developments in product parts and 
materials and in their applications—to aid adequat 
ly in the broader aspects of planning products that 
will win sales success—still further expansion of 
editorial space was required. 


So there was taken the second step towards com. 
plete service to the product engineer, by pubtish. 
ing The Product Engineering Number of Amer. 
ican Machinist, appearing once a month through 
December, 1929. 

And now, American Machinist announces the 
Third Step .. . 


Product Engtneering 

a separate monthly publication, out January, 
1930—to render specialized, complete editorial 
service in the planning of products for maximum 
sales appeal, efficiency of design and economy of 
manufacture. 
The circulation of Preduet Eagimeering is now 
being built up on the McGraw-Hill plan of unit 
coverage, and on a paid circulation basis. All the 
McGraw-Hill resources are being used to secure 
complete coverage of every worthwhile plant in 
which product engineering is a vital factor in sales 
success. Included are plants manufacturing not 
only all kinds of machinery, but also such products 
as automobiles, air-craft, electrical appliances, office 
appliances, metal furniture, photographic appara 
tus, and home accessories. 
Product Engineering wil! be edited jointly with 
American Machinist by an enlarged staff. Thus 
there will be immediately available an experienced 
editorial organization, with resources developed 
through years of service to the product engineer- 
ing function 


Every decision on standardization of parte or materigls for the 
metal product, is made jointly by three technical functions— 


engineering, production and 


1. American Machinist and 


Product Engineering jointly, by thorough coverage of manage- 
ment, production and engineering executives, offer advertising 
saturation of the buying authority for product parts and materials. 
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A Sensational Illustration from a Troy Laundry Machinery Company Advertise- 


ment. It Attracts Far More Attention 


Than Would an Ordinary Picture of 


Machinery 


the building it lifts, is shown rais- 
ing all save the foundation, and 
thereby disclosing the special ma- 
chinery, in position, used in laun- 
dering the work of a hospital unit, 
we would set this type of picture 
down as a “jolt” idea. The Troy 
Laundry Machinery Company has 
used many such layouts and they 
serve to attract far more attention 
than would individual catalog-like 
views of the machines alone, with 
no other embellishment. 

Contrasts, violent contrasts, as 
has been suggested, tend to en- 
courage the sensational illustrative 
layout. The very fact, as in the 
laundry design, that a human hand 
lifts the top stories of a hospital 
out of alignment provides this spirit 
of clashing contrasts. 

The approach to any given copy 
angle or argument often deter- 
mines the extent to which advertis- 
ing illustrations can be made un- 
usually forceful. A steamship line 
advane ed the thought that a voyage 
is a “tonic,” and the vessel was 
drawn, resting in a big spoon, held 
out to the reader. There's clever- 
ness of idea which, in turn, sup- 
plies the artist with an excep- 
tional picture-theme. 

A very excellent plan, in the 
building of an advertising illustra- 
tion, is to perhaps lay out the first, 


conventional thing which occurs to 
you, following tradition closely, 
and then analyze the possibilities 
of text and headline and sales ar- 
gument in search of pictorial 
drama. Some of the best modern 
examples of “jolt” illustrations 
have been arrived at in this man- 
ner. The obvious idea is forever 
blocking progress. It is the easy 
way and when campaigns are being 
rushed out, every second counts. 
What is more insidious still is the 
fact that many of these obvious 
schemes appear eminently sane and 
satisfactory. They are just what 
would occur to any unimaginative 
person. The advertiser himself is 
likely to okeh them without a mur- 
mur. He forgets that the same 
thing may have been done in much 


the same spirit for years and 
years. 

“Put the tropic warmth of Palm 
Beach in your bathroom _ this 
winter,” was the headline for a 


magazine display presented to the 
advertising and sales manager of 
a heat system organization. The 
pencil layout was attractive enough, 
picturing, as it did, a photograph 
of a thoroughly modern bathroom, 
neat typography, and a little pen 
and ink vignette of palm trees 
woven into an initial letter. 

This advertisement would have 
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been well-groomed in its completed 
state; it would have been logical 
and aristocratic. But in a pictorial 
sense, would it have covered its 
ground as well as it could be done? 
No. For when the page was fi- 
nally released the picture idea had 
been completely altered, yet at 
little added expense. 

Here is what that advertising 
manager suggested, for 
he was somewhat of an 
artist himself, and dis- 
liked the obvious: He 
sent to a firm specializ- 
ing in photographs of 
all kinds and secured a 
particularly happy vista 
of a Palm Beach stretch 
of shore, with sun um- 
brellas, lolling figures, 
palms and the like. This 
was vignetted, by the 
air-brush system, and 
superimposed over a 
camera study of a model 
bathroom, as if a dream 
vision of the tropics. 
By this simple expe- 
dient he transformed a 
thoroughly common- 
place illustration into 
one with modern sig- 
nificance. 

Another instance: A 
photograph was taken 
of an average subur- 
ban home street, with 
all dwellings painted and 
nicely landscaped, with 
the exception of one 
house in the line, which 
was obviously neglected. 
The headline for the ad- 
vertisement as planned, read: “The 
House That Doesn’t Seem to ‘Be- 
long’ on Pleasant Street.” 

But as the original rough draft 
of this page was arranged, the 
photograph was merely placed in 
top position, with a simple en- 
graver’s rule around it, the head- 
line and type following along quite 
conventional lines. A visualizer 
of imagination took precisely the 
same ingredients and made the 
space sing with cleverness. 

He silhouetted that one drab 
dwelling, lifted it from its original 
position, and mounted it again 
above the old location, the inter- 
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vening hole being air-brushed to 
connect it up. As run, the illys- 
tration, therefore, featured a pretty 
village street of well-cared-for 
homes, one house floating in space, 
as if pushed out of alignment by 
someone who resented, its presence 
there. The headline required no 
change. It was much stronger 
with the illustration revise. 





& Akad bax ees ake 


This Advertiser Has Taken a Commonplace Pic- 
ture and Turned It into an Eye-Catcher, by Border- 
ing It on Two Sides with a “Square” 


Now a not unimportant factor 
in all this, it is to be observed, is 
that of no greatly increased art 
cost. It is not as if an artist must 
draw up an elaborate scheme, in- 
volving hundreds of dollars. A 
pair of scissors, some paste, a few 
minutes of air-brushing, and im- 
agination comprise the requisites. 

The most ordinary photograph 
doubtless has in it the making of 
a “jolt” illustration, provided some- 
body thinks about it from that 
angle. 

Still another example, and this 
one also photographic. The ad- 
vertisement was for a patent device 
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“Your PAPER EVERYWHERE” 


|» writes this prominent New York 
Exporter on a sales trip abroad 
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used to regulate heat in the ovens 
of cooking ranges. A woman could 
put a pie in to bake, leave the 
kitchen, and not feel at all anxious. 
Oven heat could be determined 
scientifically and regulated in the 
same way. 

The headline for this specific ad- 
vertisement was: “Remove This 
Worry at Pie-Baking Time,” and 
the camera picture was a kitchen 
interior, a range, a table with in- 
gredients for pie-making, and a 
woman who sat alongside the 
range, alertly watching, until the 
pie was baked. 

It was a square halftone, with 
no embellishments of any sort, and, 
as a consequence, the pictorial dis- 
play value was practically nil. It 
lacked attention-compelling indi- 
viduality and resembled hundreds 
of other kitchen interiors used by 
advertisers in the past. 

Witness the transformation 
made, with the same photograph 
and the same space at the disposal 
of the visualizer who mapped out 
a new composition. The contour 
of the print was changed from 
square to circular, and an artist 
fringed it with the crinkled effect 
of a pie. 

The portion which included the 
seated figure was cut in wedge 
shape, to suggest a slice of the pie, 
and lifted a little distance out 
from the main outer circle. This 
alone gave character to the shape 
of the picture, to say nothing of 
adding a real “idea,” pictorially, to 
the headline, which was changed, 
incidentally, to read: “Remove 
This Slice of Worry at Pie-baking 
Time.” 

Surely it was not difficult to cut 
that triangle from the photograph, 
slide it out from its circle, re- 
mount it, and add the suggestion of 
pie detail around the entire illus- 
tration. A commonplace subject 
was made uncommonplace and even 
spectacularly interesting by virtue 
of this original idea. 

The fact that a photographic 
subject may appear barren of such 
possibilities in no wise justifies the 
assumption that nothing can be 
done in the matter. That’s where 
the professional type of imagina- 
tive mind comes in. These compo- 
sitions may require a special head- 
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line. If they do, be willing to 
change one which has already been 
decided upon. 

Thus, an advertisement was il- 
lustrated with a camera picture of 
a bright sitting room, taken under 
prime conditions of lighting. The 
product was tints for walls and 
the text spoke of more livable 
rooms, plus the fact that the har- 
monies of a house, the lights and 
shadows, have a very direct influ- 
ence on the dispositions of those 
who live it it. 

The headline, as first written, 
read: “Brighter Walls Make Hap- 
pier Home-Owners.” It was agreed 
that the layout was very weak, pic- 
torially. A room interior is that, 
and nothing more. 

By fusing two photographs in 
one, a highly sensational illustra- 
tion was secured, 50 per cent or 
more preferable to the original 
bromide. When I say “sensational” 
I do not mean an erratic picture, 
far-fetched and irresponsible. 

A stock photograph was found 
of the heads of a happy, smiling 
family, a father, mother and two 
children. These four heads were 
enlarged, silhouetted and mounted 
boldly on one of the walls of the 
room interior, after which a re- 
toucher smoothed off the rough 
edges and then sprayed a _ misty 
tone of white over them, to cut 
down their original strength. They 
were the ghosts of smiling heads 
now. 

At first glance, the reader saw, 
not a commonplace interior, but a 
sunny room with attractive walls 
and, from the latter, smiling out, 
the spirit of happiness and content, 
faces, radiant with good cheer. 
The walls “came to life.” And a 
new headline now read: “Walls 
That Smile Back a Welcome, Re- 
flecting Your Own Happiness.” 

Where the illustration is an 
original drawing, the same prin- 
ciple may apply, because many pic- 
tures in this class start out by be- 
ing commonplace as to idea and 
execution. They were not right 
to begin with. There was no “jolt,” 
no surprise feature. 

Tust as photographs are _ re- 
habilitated and added to, in just the 
same fashion a drawing is sus- 
ceptible to rejuvenation. 
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Jirms neglecting the 
South wf 1929 ae ee 
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The South of 1929 is the 
ENTIRE United States of 1900, for 
the manufactured product values 
of the South equal those of the en- 
tire United States in 1900. Add- 


ucts, the South produces more 
than the entire United States of 
1900. 


The South’s annual growth in manufactured prod- 
uct values for the past five years has exceeded those 
of the balance of the States. This growth, along with 
the present huge product values, indicates a buying 
empire so vast that its yearly increase can only be 
measured by the increase for the whole United 
States from 1900 on. 


The preferences and business contacts in this great 
Southern Territory are rapidly being tied to specific 
products and firms, so now is the time to turn effort 
Southward. Consult the W. R. C. Smith publication 
herein which fits your field. This great market is 
waiting for you. 


an RR? C-SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO 


Publishers of Cotton, Electrical South, Southern Hardware, Southern 
Power Journal, Southern Automotive Dealer and Southern Aviation 


Georgia 
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The graph on the opposite 
page, showing The Tribune’s daily and Sunday CITY circu- 
lation, proves that no duplication exists in The Tribune’s 
daily circulation. 





¢} Yithin the city limits of Minneapolis The Tribune has a 
net paid circulation of 86,140 on Sunday and 85,387 on 
week-days... a difference between the daily and Sunday 
CITY circulation of only 753 copies or less than one percent. 


The same group of people who take The Tribune on Sunday 
also take it the other six days of the week . . . 38,193 in the 
morning and 47,194 in the evening ... none take it both 
morning and evening. If they did the daily CITY circula- 
tion would be in excess of the Sunday CITY circulation. 


TOTAL) Daily... 138,134 
Net Paid/ Sunday. . 170,704 





The Minneapolis Tribune 


The Dominant Newspaper of the Great Northwest 


National Advertising Representatives 
mOEW YORK .. . . . . « «+ John B. Woodward Inc., 110 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO .. . . . . « e 6« )«6Guy S. Osborn Inc., 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT .. . . . «© « « «+ « « « J. R. Seolaro, General Motors Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO. . . . . «© + GC. Geo. Krog First National Bank Bidg- 





SAINT LOUIS. . . . . «© «© «© «© « « «+ C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
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‘Performance 


With the issue of Septem 
ber 4th, The San Francisco 
Chronicle gained one mil- 
lion, forty-five hundred, 
and fifty-eight lines of 
advertising over the same 
period a year ago. 


Every major advertising 
classification of The 
Chronicle carried its share 
of this gain. 


This, we are proud to say, 
is one of the most impres- 
sive records in current ad- 
vertising in the whole 
United States. 


Every other San Francisco newspaper 
made a gain for the same period—none 
so large as that of The Chronicle, but 
the fact that all made gains testifies 
to the power of newspaper advertising 
in San Francisco. 


San Francisco Chronicle 
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How Shall We Handle 
the Job Seeker? 


The Sales Manager of Abbott Laboratories Uses a Letter Which Builds 
Good-Will 


By Ralph Crothers 


HE job secker and his prob- 

lems are always with us. The 
young man who has done well in 
a small town, and who arrives in 
the big city with a letter of intro- 
duction from his Aunt Sally or 
his old professor at college, expects 
a hearing and some help. And it is 
only right that he should receive 
both 

The trouble is that there are 
certain seasons of the year when 
the man who is trying to carry on 
his own business in the city is 
called upon by so many people 
who want to work for him that 
it cuts into his routine. Many a 
young man thinks that a letter of 
introduction is a sight draft for 
a place on the pay-roll. He fre- 
quently does not know that the or- 
ganization is a smoothly function- 
ing machine where every job is 
filled satisfactorily. He thinks 
that he should become a cog almost 
at once. If there is no place in 
the organization he very often feels 
that the man to whom his letter 
of introduction is written should 
be able to tell him a name and 
address where he can secure a job 
by 4:30 that same afternoon. 

Everyone likes to be helpful 
to the man who wants to better 
his position, but he does become a 
problem at times. How is it pos- 
sible to be helpful to the applicant 
and at the same time not encourage 
him unduly to think that he is 
going to get a position? 

Many plans have been used to 
accomplish this purpose. The sim- 
ple letter which has been used 
for some time by Dr. Frank B. 
Kirby, sales manager of the Ab- 
bott Laboratories of North Chi- 
cago, offers a simple solution to 
a problem which has caused many 
a worrisome moment to a busy 
executive. 

Dr. Kirby, like many another 
sales executive, has scores of let- 


ters of application and many visits 
from men who want to be hired 
by the company. He tries to talk 
helpfully to those who come in to 
sce him but their number is legion. 
In working out a logical answer 
for all those who write to him, 
Dr. Kirby came to the conclusion 
that a helpful letter stating his 
position frankly and giving the ap- 
plicants some advice, would be the 
most logical plan. Therefore, for 
several months he has been using 
the following letter: 


If you have any kind of a job, 
hold it. The woods are full of ap- 
plicants of all kinds, equipment and 
values. There are at least “57 
Varieties” always coming to me by 
letter, in person, by telephone, air 
mail and telegrams. 

wish I could engage you all, 
although it would be pure charity 
to take on some. I certainly wish 
I had jobs for the cream of the 
applicants but I can’t create vacan- 
cies by cutting in half the territory 
of any Abbott salesman now on our 
sales force. 

A growing line like ours in time, 
naturally, creates more selling op- 
portunities than one man _ can 
andle. Then we make two terri- 
tories out of one and have one va- 
cancy. 

Occasionally, a man resigns and 
often six months or a year later he 
comes back to us. Less often a 
death creates a vacancy but you 
can’t afford to wait for these haz- 
ards. 

-We appreciate your application as 
evidence of your approval of our 
house and its policies. As an evi- 
dence of good faith and with a sin- 
cere desire to help you, we suggest 
as above, that you hold your present 
job until you land another. 

Second. List six or eight houses 
you would be proud to represent. 
Write the same letter, the same dav 
to each of them. Their answers will 
give you an index of conditions as 
they are at the time of writing. 
And you may land a nibble. 

Third. Never write if you are 
reasonably near enough to make a 
personal call. I traveled 200 miles 
once to apply for a job and got it. 

Fourth. Study the advertising in 
journals going to the kind of trade 
you want, either drug or profes- 
sional; if the latter, medical or den- 
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tal. The a sive advertiser new 
in the field, must start one day 
building a sales force. 

Fifth. he better prescription 
druggists or physicians’ supply 
houses often know of houses or 
products needing sales help. 


Sixth, acquainted with phar- 
macy college professors, and editors 
of phar ical and dical jour- 





nals either by mail, or better in per- 
son, and include also the officers of 
State and national organizations, 
stating definitely just what you want 
in the first letter or interview. They 
may know of vacancies suited to 
your requirements, 

Seventh. Be sure to study the 
classified section in Printers’ Inx, 
American Druggist, Drug Topics, 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery, Drug Markets, Druggists’ 
Circular, Drug Bulletin and others. 

Eighth. Keep me advised if you 
land something permanent as other- 
wise I will keep your name on our 
list. And if you are determined to 
wait for and get in with the Ab- 
bott Laboratories, it will be to our 
mutual benefit for you to endeavor 
to sell as many and much Abbott 
goods as you can right where you 
are. 

Our best wishes for your increas- 
ing success, 


This form of letter has several 
points to commend it. In the first 
place it shows how foolish it would 
be for the man to sit around wait- 
ing for a vacancy to occur. In the 
second place it gives some com- 
mon-sense suggestions as to how 
a man can go about securing a 
position. So many people do not 
realize that they should have more 
than one iron in the fire if they 
are seeking betterment. Then, 
finally, it suggests to the applicant 
that while he is waiting or trying to 
secure another job he might just as 
well say a good word for the com- 
pany to whom he has first applied. 

With a few minor changes to fit 
the individual company’s problem, 
Dr. Kirby’s letter offers an excel- 
lent suggestion to many men in 
many different lines of business 
who are continually being besought 
to give positions or advice on how 
to secure one, to scores of ambi- 
tious young men. 





Paramount Cab Account to 
W. I. Tracy 


The Paramount Cab Corporation, New 
York, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Radio Survey Shows Seasonal 
Fluctuation 


The volume of radio business for the 
second quarter of 1929, according to 
reports received by the Electrical ivi. 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United Stans 
Department of Commerce, amounted to 
$14,172,740. This figure is based on 
reports from 6,031 radio dealers in ali 

rts of the country and compares with 
$95,539,235 reported for the first quar. 
ter by 7,581 dealers. Quarterly radio 
sales were not reported to the Division 
prior to October 1, 1928, but sales for 
the third and fourth quarters of last 
year, b 6,569 and 6,766 dealers, 
amounted to $37,975,015 and $20,508,666 
respectively. 

he average business per dealer for 
the various quarters was as follows: 
Third quarter, 1928, $3,030; fourth 
quarter, 1928, $5,780; first quarter, 
ee and second quarter, 1929, 





Death of Andrew Cherna 


Andrew Cherna, foreign language 
newspaper publisher of Cleveland, died 
at New York recently. He was born 
in Budapest and came to America seven- 
teen years ago. In 1915 he became 
editor of the Hungarian daily news- 
aper, Ssabadsag, published at Cleve. 
and. He later became president of the 
Consolidated Press & Publishing Com- 
pany, which publishes two 4 
dailies, the aechter und Anseiger, 
Cleveland, and the Volksblatt, Pitts- 
burgh. He was forty-seven years old. 





W. H. Badeaux Appointed by 
Chicago Mill & Lumber 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
since 1922, has been appointed by the 
— board division of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation to handle 
all sales west of the Mississippi River, 
effective October 1. His headquarters 
will be at Minneapolis. 





Kitchen Equipment Account to 
Churchill-Hall 


The William Hodges Company, Phila- 
— manufacturer of kitchen utensils 
and equipment, has appointed Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., _ New ork advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 

odges Handy Fryer, a epesially built 
utensil for deep fat frying. Newspapers 
will be used. 





Made General Manager, 
Cleveland & Shaw 


. W. Spranger has been appointed 
meral manager of Cleveland 4 Shaw, 
ne., New York advertising agency. He 

will direct the work of the production 

and art departments. 
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MRS. ANNA B. SCOTT 


Food Expert for 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Will Resume Her Regular Inquirer 


Food Lectures and 


Demonstrations 
Beginning October 2nd 


Every Wednesday during the Fall and 
Winter Mrs. Anna B. Scott, nationally 
known food authority, will conduct her third 
series of Food Lectures and Demonstrations 
in The Inquirer auditorium. Last year over 
50,000 women heard Mrs. Scott outline re- 
cipes, actually prepare dishes and talk in- 
terestingly on different products. 


Be sure your product is featured this 
season in this resultful tie-up by placing 
your advertising now with The Inquirer. 
You still have time. Write or wire for com- 
plete information to— 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORE CHICAGO DETROIT 
® East 40th Street 3860 N. Michigan Ave. 406 Fine Arts Bidg. 



























Chain Stores May Overlook Local 


Banks 


as Good-Will Promoters 


Good Relations Must Be Maintained with the Local Business Community 
—the Local Banker Is an Important Factor in Clearing Away 
Antagonism 


By Craig B. Hazlewood 


Vice-President, 
President, 


clash of an old and a new 
system is at best a 
difficult situation. The coming of 
the chains undoubtedly means the 
passing of those unit stores which 
are less efficient. And it means an 
end to the easy-going methods of 
the old local merchant. Hence- 
forth he is to be under a modern 
economic pressure that will be mer- 
ciless in its service requirements. 
At least we can have fair play and 
a square deal as between the pow 
erful chain and the small business 
and personal interests wifh which 
it comes in contact in every locality. 

There are several of these local 
contacts at which the chain store 
should look closely in its consider- 
ation of amicable public relations. 
There is its competitor, the unit 
local merchant. There is its cus- 
tomer, the local family unit. There 
is its possible stockholder, the local 
investor. There is its possible sup- 
plier, the local producer in one or 
another line. And finally, there is 
its local bank. 

I do not wish to pose solely as 
a champion of the local banker, nor 
as someone trying to tell the chain- 
store operators how to run their 
business. But there is one element 
in this situation upon which I have 
had some opportunity to gain a 
viewpoint. That is upon the chain 
store’s relations with the local 
banker. 

Understand, I am trying to give 
the background of the small-town 
banker’s feeling in this matter. 
When you are dealing with human 
relations, the facts frequently do 
not seem as important as what the 
two sides in the controversy think 
are the facts. 

If the chain store is going to as- 

From an address delivered at the an- 
nual convention, on September 23, of the 
National Chain Store Association. 


economic 


First National Bank of Chicago 
American Bankers 


Association 


sume that all it need do is to pro- 
vide values at a price, and its op- 
ponents are going to assume that 
the chain is simply a_ conduit 
through which money flows out of 
town, we have about reached the 
position of stalemate. There is 
truth on both sides and there js 
difficulty in any type of compro- 
mise. The chain store company is 
under economic pressure from its 
city bank. Its central organization 
wants to hold down the local risk 
and local temptation to dishonesty 
to the lowest possible point. Close 
control, quick turnover with econ- 
omy of operation are vital factors, 
But on the other hand, what is 
more vital to any business man 
than the steady, increasing pros- 
perity of his market and the open- 
handed good-will of his trade? 
Between the two extremes of 
keeping all chain-store earnings in 
the local bank and sending all sur- 
plus balances to the central ac- 
counts, there must surely be a mid- 
dle course which will take account 
of the interests of all concerned. 
If one chain does not see the mat 
ter in this way, then the competi- 
tion between chains will develop 
this as one of its economic weapons 
in bidding for local patronage. 
There are three principles which 
have a place in our consideration at 
this point. They are typical of the 
new era of enlightened self-interest 
and of fair trading. To mention 


them, I believe, will be to have 
them admitted by all here. It 
would seem, then, that the chain 


store should maintain a satisfac 
tory local bank account, first, be- 
cause the local bank has the right 
of adequate compensation for what- 
ever services it renders. It should 
not be expected to do business at a 
loss. Second, because the local 
bank is an important local institu- 
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“Time and Tide” 





“  . . atide . . . taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune,” wrote Shakespeare. “Take time by the fore- 
lock,” said another. “Time and tide wait for no man,” 
said a third. 
A tug-boat moving its burden with the tide in- 
creases its efficiency by the stream’s velocity. 
The growing interest in 
Pan-American affairs is one 
} reason for LA PRENSA’S 
ex ‘ growing circulation, influ- 
" ence and power. Other 
* American newspapers are 
\ giving increasing space to 
| events and trends in the 
21 nations that comprise 
Hispanic America. But 


yy they dare not concentrate. 
iP : And if one put all of them 
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together they would not 
provide the _  salubrious 
fare which LA PRENSA 
supplies daily to the 80,000 
we ~* Spanish speaking residents in the 
ef. Metropolitan District. 
Hus, Here then is the advertiser’s oppor- 
tunity. LA PRENSA holds them 
together as with a common bond of love and rivalry. Leave 
out of consideration the cultured subscribers through the Union 
and in South America and the well-to-do 50,000 that annually 
voyage to New York. Consider only LA PRENSA’S unparal- 
leled value with the 80,000 residents in New York. An ad- 
vertising announcement here produces an action that is 
contained and felt. It is not dissipated. It reverberates. 
And by those who wish to profit by their knowledge of The 
Law of Diminishing Returns, be it noted,—here is still a 
virgin field. 
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tion, it should be supported for the 
= of the part it can play in the 
apbuilding of the community which 
is the chain store’s market. Third, 
because of the banker’s personal in- 
fiuence for good-will or ill-will in 
the local community. 

With the great variety of bank- 
ing methods, the small-town banker 
is apt to entail a great deal of 
clerical expense in serving his 
chain-store customers. 

In this connection it seems to 
me that a committee of The Na- 
tional Chain Store Association, in 
co-operation with a committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
might develop a standard plan cov- 
ering the relations of chain stores 
with local banks. I commend to 
your consideration today, the ad- 
visability of appointing at once, 
committees from each association 
to begin working on this problem. 


Necessity Is Poor Argument 


After all, the argument of neces- 
sity seems to me a poor resort in 
business. Emerson has depicted on 
the one hand the person who sees 
the inevitable trends and, by work- 
ing with them, becomes a leader, 
while the other person who disre- 
gards or is blind to such tendencies 
is under compulsion of circum- 
stances all his life. The one attains 
freedom, the other is always in op- 
position. So, it seems to me, the 
chain stores should meet this entire 
local situation by working with the 
local banker. And there are some 
which are already doing so. Vari- 
ous chain-store companies can pre- 
sent some splendid evidence of 
their contribution to the upbuilding 
of small towns. I have been deeply 
impressed with figures I have ex- 
amined, showing the number of 
chain-store managers and em- 
ployees owning their homes, the 
number of memberships they hold 
in the local Chamber of Commerce, 
and business men’s clubs, the 
amounts they have contributed to 
local charities and other civic pur- 
poses. It is in this direction that I 
believe the public relations policy 
of the chain-store company should 
bear. The small town bank is an 
important local institution and 
should receive proper consideration. 
It should be given an average bal- 
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ance which would assure a fair 
profit on services rendered or some 
—~ , a satisfactory ar- 


athe bank banker’s good-will should be 
courted, for it is an important as- 
set in any business = ag 
Like the minister and the judge, he 
occupies an important place among 
his fellow citizens. His advice is 
asked on many problems, and is 
usually respected. By establishing 
cordial relations with him, the 
chain-store operator goes far in the 
direction of obtaining a fair hear- 
ing in communities where he is 
only too apt to need friends to 
combat rumors exaggerating the 
most unethical practices of his 
most unethical chain competitor. 
One chain-store system recognizes 
these facts and has made it an es- 
tablished policy on opening a new 
store to develop friendly relations 
at once with the bank where the 
local account is kept. This ar- 
rangement includes a definite sort 
of reciprocity. The chain store en- 
courages its employees to place 
their accounts at the bank and to 
use all its facilities, while the bank 
is asked to encourage its employees 
and others to patronize the store, 
wherever feasible. 

Now there is a further thought 
in all this which your organization 
undoubtedly has already deducted 
from the history of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and other utilities. I refer to the 
value of widely distributed stock- 
holdings as a means of assuming 
the loyal support of every com- 
munity to the organizations with 
which it is asked to trade. 

Chain-store organizations require 
enormous capitalizations. And ex- 
pansion requires increased invest- 
ment in retail outlets. From the 
viewpoint of stabilized market and 
of local good-will, they should seri- 
ously consider the distribution of 
their stock to investors in every 
community where they do business. 
I am assuming, of course, a well- 
managed chain with sound capital 
and a stable record of dividends, 
so that there is a definite good-will 
relationship between the company 
and its stockholders, and a definite 
feeling among the stockholders that 
whatever they do for the company 
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will really accrue to them in in- 
creased earnings. 

Some of the principal chains, as 
you know, have a very small num- 
ber of stockholders, and this closely 
centralized. When we come to the 
period of strong competition be- 
tween the chains themselves, it is 
likely that widespread ownership 
among the consuming trade may be 
an important factor. If so, the 
local banker with his known in- 
fluence among the local investors, 
becomes more than ever important 
and worthy of fair treatment by 
the chain. 

Another phase of the matter is 
general advertising through which 
a true understanding of the sincere 
economic value of chain service 
can be put before every local mar- 
ket. Public utilities have blazed 
the trail admirably in this respect. 
Some chains are already advertis- 
ing nationally, so that the new 
stores that open in various com- 
munities will have an accumulated 
acquaintanceship and _ good-will 
from the first. Such advertising 
gives a medium for dealing with 
all the problems of public relations, 
of good-will and ill-will. It en- 
ables the chain store to meet rumor, 
suspicion, and hostility with the 
facts, policies, and ideals of the or- 
ganization. It is an integral part 
of the program of a square deal 
for the local community. It helps 
to take the place of the personal 
contact which the blacksmith or the 
local storekeeper formerly had 
with his customers. Public rela- 
tions means work through the 
printed word. 





Date Set for St. Louis Sales 
Conference 


November 22nd has been set as the 
date for this year’s Sales Executives 
Conference of the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. The theme of the confer- 
ence, which will be held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, will be ‘‘Successful Sales Prac 
tices.” 





Joins Curtis Furniture 
Company 


Miss Dorothy Clutch, formerly with 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Curtis Company, Inc., New York, 
furniture. 
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is a guide to selling a market of unusual wealth, 
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GOLFDOM is the most direct and economical 
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= | Change in Stock Ownership 
of Boston Papers 


Stock of the Boston Publishing Com. 
pany, publisher of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, which had been acquired > 
by interests affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, has been repur- 
chased by a group of bankers acting 
with the present management of the 
publishing company. In an _ editorial 
commenting on this transfer of stock 
ownership, the Boston He ~~ states that 

the transaction “thus ends, by friend] 
We take agreement, an episode which caused = 
- amount of comment out vd ~y proportion 
to the plain business involved in it.” 
pleasure on The "Boston Herald-Traveler Corpora- 
° tion has been formed to oe the 
entire business and assets of the Boston 
ANNOUNCING Publishing Company, Inc. The stock 
ee taken over from the International Pape: 
the addition Company, amounting to 182,328 shares, 
will be offered by the bankers to the 
° public as well as members of the staff of 
to this the newspapers. No additional financing 
is involved. “Under such an arrange- 
. . ment,”’ states the Herald, “there will 
organization be wider diversification of ownership 
than ever before in the history of these 
papers.” Application will be made to 


| on October I list the shares of the new company on 





ae et >* ~ 


as 
A 


ET 


the New York Stock Exchange. e 
The policy of+ the newspapers will A 
of remain in the hands of the present : 


aonegement, A whose at Cos, ore —- 
° . Brown, Channing H. Cox, George 

Mr. Everett R. Smith Haul, Edwin W. Preston, Daniel G. 
Wing, Herbert F. Winslow and Sidney 
W. Winslow, Jr. ghz 


formerly 


Godfrey Strelinger to Manage 
Kelvinator Branches 


of Godfrey Strelinger, formerly a special 
representative in the sales division of 
the Kelvinator Sales Corporation, De- 
troit, electric refrigerators, has been ap- 
The Fuller Brush Co. pointed manager of branches of that 
company. The branches under Mr. 
Strelinger’s charge, each of which oper- 
ates retail outlets in its territory, are 
located at Boston, Cleveland, New York 
and Philadelphia. Mr. Strelinger was, 
at one time, assistant sales manager of 
the Hayes Manufacturing Company 


Advertising Manager 


H. C. Greeley with H. C. 
Godman Company 
THE ee ' 
H. C. Greeley, for several years ad- 
ERNACH vertising manager of Dunn & McCarthy, 
MANT Auburn, N. Y., manufacturer of Enna 
Jettick shoes, has resigned to become 
COMPANY advertising manager of the H. C. God- 
man pm age Columbus, Ohio, shoe 
_ manutacturer. 
Advertising 


New Account for Earl C. 
Noyes Agency 


Pro-Chemical Laboratories, Inc., has 











The Manternach Building appointed o S a Advertis- 

ing Agency, Chicago, to direct its ad- 

55 ALLYN STREET vertising account. Newspapers and 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT business publications in the Middle West 








= will be used. 
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Examine Costs Carefully Before 
Dropping Unprofitable Dealers 


An Account That Is Unprofitable 


By H. C. 


A T least one manufacturer’s re- 
£1 action to the inquiry, described 
in the September 5 issue of Print- 
ers’ INK,* “What does it cost to 
obtain a retail account?” was, in 
effect, “If you knew, what would 
you do about it?” That seems to 
me an excellent frame of mind in 
which to approach the problem of 
sales costs and the question of 
profitableness or unprofitableness 
of dealers. 

While it is trite to say the 
ball on which we all want to keep 
our eye is “profits.” Just picture 
“profits” as a pile of greenbacks. 

Now then, no matter what hair- 
raising facts on the cost of distri- 
bution are uncovered, they are 
valueless unless something is done 
about them which will actually in- 
crease that pile of greenbacks at 
the end of the year. In order to 
bring about that result, whatever is 
done must be done carefully and 
intelligently with a complete mental 
“follow through” to the profit pile. 

For example, we might dig 
around and discover that the cost 
of clerical work in putting an order 
through the office amounted to 
$1.25 per order. If a customer 
ordered once a month we should 
quickly figure that handling his 
orders cost us $15 per year. His 
yearly purchases amounted to $60, 
which at a gross margin of 20 per 
cent showed us only $12 gross 
profit. Consequently we _ might 
decide to drop that customer as 
worthless. Without going into this 
particular case very deeply, let me 
just issue a word of warning—a 
reminder that the order handling 
cost of $1.25 very likely is com- 
posed of a fraction of the salary 
of a considerable number of peo- 
ple, let us say 12% cents’ worth of 
the time of ten clerical workers. 
When you drop that $60 account, 


so, 


*“Is It Profitable to Drop Unprofitable 
Dealers?” by Roland Cole, page 121. 
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May Nevertheless Be Desirable 


Ludeke 


can you drop anyone from the pay- 
roll? Unless you can, you haven't 
cut your and the little old 
pile of greenbacks hasn't been 
helped a bit. Clearly you must 
plan to eliminate a definite group 
of such accounts accompanied by a 
correspondingly definite reduction 
in money spent for order handling 
if profits are to be increased. 

At this point let me say that I 
am discussing only the question of 
increasing profits through elimina- 
tion of certain accounts. However, 
as Henry S. Dennison has well 
pointed out in a recent article.+ 
if it costs so much to handle an 
order, isn’t it logical first to study 
the order handling job with a view 
to reducing costs through better 
methods? It certainly is better than 
chopping off customers under a 
hazy though well meant economy 
policy. 

Now let's get right down to brass 
tacks. The question to settle 
“can an account which does not 
yield a profit be nevertheless de- 
sirable?” Sales executives natur- 
ally answer “yes” and in doing so 
vaguely think of something having 
to do with the value of prestige. 
However, from the standpoint of 
the accountant, the treasurer, the 
president or the stockholders, 
whose point of view is the same, 
the answer is also “yes.” 

The reason for it this. In 
any business, as everyone knows. 
there is a group of expenses which 
is more or less fixed where the 
change in volume is not great. For 
example, certain items of expense 
will remain the same whether the 
sales volume is $10,000,000 annually 
or $10,500,000. First and foremost 
of these, of course, are the familiar 
overhead or burden items of rent, 
insurance, taxes, etc. Then in most 
concerns they could include admin- 


costs 


1S 


1s 


*“Sales Costing—the Next Big Step 
in Distribution,” Printers’ Ink, May 1, 
1929. 
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istration and supervision costs and 
a considerable part of the clerical 
cost. 

Costs which do not remain the 
same, but for all practical purposes 
fluctuate in the same ratio as sales, 
are materials entering into the 
product, direct labor and outgoing 
freight. If salesmen are on com- 
mission this item quite clearly en- 
ters into the group. 

For the purpose of our discus- 
sion we can take a simple case 
where the sales force is on straight 
salary. We are considering a situ- 
ation where the sales volume is 
going to fluctuate so little that we 
are safe in assuming that all costs 
are fixed except materials, direct 
labor and outgoing freight which, 
let us say, rise and fall in direct 
proportion to sales. These latter 
are called “variable” costs. 

Assume further that 40 cents out 
of every sales dollar is paid out for 
the variable costs mentioned. That 
is, it costs the company 40 cents for 
materials, direct labor and trans- 
portation to the point where the 
customer picks it up, for every $1 
of goods sold. That means that 
60 cents is cleared over and above 
these costs. It isn’t all profit, of 
course, but it does mean that the 
company has 60 cents in real money 
to help pay the remaining or fixed 
costs. 


How It Works Out 


Let’s see how it works out. Say, 
for example, that we have decided 
that by cutting out 100 accounts 
just like the one discussed, we could 
consolidate some of the order han- 
dling jobs and cut out one salary 
at $1,500 per year. Consider all 
the accounts dropped average $60 
each, so that they represent in total 
a volume of $6,000. We save $1,500 
in salary and lose $6,000 in’ volume. 
But 60 per cent of that volume, as 
we have just seen, gives us some 
real money with which to pay some 
or all of our fixed costs. This par- 
ticular volume would give us $3,600 
for that purpose. By dropping 
these accounts our fixed costs have 
been reduced by only $1,500, but the 
money available to pay them has 
been reduced $3,600. If we drop 
the accounts we are worse off than 
we were before. The net result of 
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“_ean be minted into good coin of the realm by 
every business administrator, sales manager, adver- 
’ tising man.”—Philip W. Lennen, Lennen & Mitchell. 


HOW TO TURN 
PEOPLE INTO GOLD 


By KENNETH M. GOODE 
Co-author of ‘‘What About Advertising?”’ 


“Packed full of sound common sense. 


Reveals a comprehensive under- 


standing of the influences which affect customers in the purchase of 
merchandise.”—Fred W. Shibley, Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, Author of “The New Way to Net Profits.” 








For every 
business man! 
How to hold sales. How to make 
profits at low prices. The smallest 
storekeeper and the largest manu- 
facturer alike face the problem of 
too many goods and too much com- 


petition. 

Here is a book that gives the 
answer. It shows, in a new way, 
how to keep advertising and selling 
costs down, and profits per sale up. 
The author points out the enemies 
of profits, shows how able execu- 
tives are conquering them. He ex- 
plains the direct principles behind 
all profitable selling and manufac- 
turing. He shows how you might 
predict the actions of people in 
large numbers, and determine in 
advance, thereby, success or failure 
of a particular article. 


“Chapters on ‘What People Won't 
Do’ and ‘What People Will Do,’ 
are best statements on character- 
istics of consumer demand so far 


published. . . Concrete sugges- 
tions on market testing . . . worth 
a great deal of money. I plan to 


use this book regularly in my edu- 
cational work. . . . Also to recom- 
mend it to my business friends.”— 
Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of 
Marketing, Columbia University. 

“Interesting, convincing! Fresh 
and startling ideas which will set 
his readers thinking."-—New York 
Times. 

“A provocative, new, timely dis- 
cussion of the present dilemma of 
business.”—Advertising Club News. 

“Of inestimable value to the 
serious student of advertising !”— 
Woman’s Wear. 

“Proves the author is one of 
the leaders of the cult for better 
business.”—Class and Industrial 
Marketing- 
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book. 
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One of 25 new buildings. Nine under 
construction, 34 being planned. A 
$5,000,000 one-year building program. 


A market that reaches buying executives 
for 690 buildings. Construction mate- 
rials, furnishings, operating supplies. 


There are 304 Y. W. C. A. cafeterias. 
These serve three meals a day, after- 
noon teas and club banquets. One 
cafeteria buys over $2,000,000 worth 
of food a year. 


255,000 girls registered in the physical 
education classes last year. 196,000 girls 
now belong to the Girl Reserve group. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


published at the national headquar- 
ters has mailing lists of buyers 
of every commodity. These with 
a complete plan of individual 
services are free to advertisers. 


Write for terms to 


CLARA JANOUCH 


Advertising Manager for The Womans Press 


600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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, this operation would be a loss jn 
money of $2,100 per year. 

Now if you could reduce some 
more costs, say the cost of sales- 
men, what would happen? 





| that by combining territories you 
could eliminate a salesman and saye 
| thereby on these particular ae- 
| counts the cost of calling on them, 
| If the accounts are located in the 
salesman’s headquarters town there 
| will be, for the purpose of our 
| example, no travel cost. There will 
| only be the cost of the time which 
we will say is $1 per call. By 
dropping these accounts, on which 
previously three calls per year were 
| made, we save $100 for each round 
of calls, or $300 per year. Then 
| the story is—fixed expenses te- 
| duced $1,500 plus $300 or $1,800 
and money available to pay fixed 
expenses reduced $3,600. The 
transaction still leaves us worse 
off by $1,800. 
| Up to this point no mention has 
been made of the profitableness of 
these accounts because it isn't a 


| question of making a profit directly 


from these customers. Jt is a 
question of whether you are better 
off keeping them or dropping them. 
Whether an actual profit is made 


| depends on whether the company as 


a whole is operating above or be- 
low the profit-point volume, which 
is another story. Consequently the 
question of desirability is not di- 


| rectly concerned with whether you 





| mit the elimination of a salesman’s 


do or do not make a profit from 
these particular accounts. We have 
seen that, in the face of appear- 
ances to the contrary, accounts may 
be desirable to keep without our 
having the remotest idea of their 
profitableness. 

Disregarding potential possibili- 
ties or prestige values it is prob- 
ably safe to-drop a class of ac- 
counts when by so doing you also 
eliminate fixed expenses at least 
equal to the money previously 
available for such expenses out of 
the sales volume of that class. 

It should be clear that some defi- 
nite parallel action must accom- 
pany any move which results in 
reduced volume if equal or greater 
profits are to be forthcoming. Such 
action is exemplified by a consoli- 
dation of territory which will per- 
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- YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Philadelphi 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


1524 Chestnut St., P 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco 




















Wanted 


We need additional figure men, designers and letter- 
efs to augment our present staff. Excellent opportuni- 
ties for men who are capable of doing work that 
will satisfy the most discriminating clients. Our sell- 
ing plan puts the artist’s work before every art buyer. 
Our method of organization results in a gratifying 
income. Telephone Caledonia 9716 for appointment. 
Interviews will be considered strictly confidential. 


Van Name & Hills, tnc. 


The PERSONALIZED Art Service 11 EAST 38th ST.. NEW YORK 
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TO THE LAST WORD 


when you use Stan-a-phone Portable Talking Pic} }v 
ture Equipment to project your sales message to F of 
important executives or a multitude of consumers. 





fort 


Easy to operate—for use in a small office or a hall} % 


tim 


seating 1000—is easily transported in a taxicab! cia 
—— 








In talking pictures or silent, let us suggest how your 
merchandising problem, statistical story or good-will 
message can be profitably adapted to a movie cam- 
paign at a moderate cost. 


FILM ADVERTISING CO. 
220W. 42nd St., N.Y.6. 








RD 
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salary, or a reduction in travel 
with its attendant costs, or the 
consolidation of clerical work to 
rmit of a reduction in clerical 
Biyroll It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what it is so long as the 
reduction in expense actually takes 





Mealy let me say that there is 
for every concern a definite as- 
certainable ratio between the re- 
duction in volume and reduction in 
expenses, which the decline in vol- 
ume may not exceed if profits are 
to remain the same. In the ex- 
ample which we have just used 
every $1 reduction in sales volume 
would require a reduction of at 
least 60 cents in fixed expenses in 
order to maintain the same stand- 
ing of profits. This is clearly so 
for every drop in volume of $1 in 
sales represents a loss of 60 cents 
in money available for fixed costs. 
If costs are not to exceed the 
money available to meet them they 
must be at least equal. 

Whether or not sales cost ac- 
counting is feasible for any concern 
\ will not attempt to say, but it is 
“fy opinion that a thorough study 
of sales costs should precede any 
radical change in sales policy, such 
as the lately popular one of drop- 
ping “unprofitable” accounts. 





C. H. Armstrong with 
George L. Dyer Agency 


C. H. Armstrong has been added to 
the staff of the Chicago office of The 
George L. Dyer Company. He was 
formerly business manager of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce and, at one 
time, was director of trade extension of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Oakland Motors Advances 
R. P. Brown 








your 
-will 
cam- 
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Roland P. Brown, for the last three 
years a member of the advertising staff 
of the Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of that or- 
gan!zation. 





Farm Implement Account to 
Charles C. Green Agency 


Hertzler & Zook, Belleville, Pa., 
manufacturers of farm implements, have 
appointed the Philadelphia office of the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., to direct their advertising account. 
Farm papers are being used. 
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advertising 


HE ALL++ 
WOMAN 
AGENCY 


SPECIALIZING 
IN + 


ADVERTISING 
AND + +++ +4 
MERCHANDISING 
PLANS + + + + 
THAT PRODUCE 
SALES FOR 
FEMININE + + 
APPEAL+ + + + 
ACCOUNTS 






18 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 














How can the advertiser 
or the advertising agency safely 
determine the consumer appeal 
of a product without learning 
what the consumer wants, and 
why the consumer buys, or 
doesn't buy the product? Yet 
most campaigns proceed with- 
out such knowledge, which can 
only be obtained with surety 
through a scientifically con- 
ducted market survey. 

We do not handle advertising, 
but we do provide the facts 
upon which advertising can be 
safely built. 


R»-O,EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 





RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


COLOR 


ADDA anpb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 
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Enjoins Company Trading on 
' “Wrigley” Name 

A. stock-selling operation which has 
heen carried on continuously for 


period of nearly nine years was halted® 
this month, the Better Business Bureay 
of New York City tells in a_ bulletin, 
when the Wrigley Pharmaceutic al Com. 
pany, Atlantic City, J., was enjoined 
from further sales of stock in the State 


of New Jersey pending final determing 

tion of a case against the company, 
The attorney general of New Jersey 

has made the following charge against 


“It's ostensible purpose was 
the manufacture of Spearmint Tooth 
Paste, actually its purpose was to avail 
itself fraudulently of the trade-mark 
and good-will of the William Wrigley, 
Jr. Company of Chicago, manufacturer 
of chewing gum. To this end and it 
managed to copyright a_ trade-mark 
featuring the words, ‘Spearmint Tooth 
Paste’ appearing on a_ background of 
a broad single arrow with the 
name Wrigley printed in bold, green 
letters on it. This was almost identical 
the famous William Wrigley, Jr 
chewing gum trade-mark, but 
was granted in spite of the objection 
of the William Wrigley, Jr. Company, 
chewing gum manufacturer. 


S. Koppe Acquires Australian 
Newspaper Agency 
Koppe & 
York, publishers’ 
purchased the Australian Newspaper 
Agency Corporation which was formed 
a few years ago for the purpose of busi 
ness and advertising representation of 
newspapers and other publications ix 
Australia, 

Under 
Sydney 
u eckly, 
sented by 


_ Company, Inc., New 


representative, has 


the new = arrangement _ the 
Daily Guardian and the Smith 
of Australia, will be repre 


S. S. Koppe & Company. 


Louis Gallison Joins Coal and 


Iron Concern 


Louis Gallison, former sales manager 


of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., has been appointed ass’stant to 
the president of the Philadelphia an 


Reading Coal and Iron Company, Phila 
delphia. He will have charge of special 
sales promotion work in connection with 
the company’s merchandising program 


Appoints Jordan Advertising 
Abroad 


Thine Products, Inc., 
appointed Jordan Advertising 
Inc., of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its product, Thine 
Cream. 


New York, has 
Abroad, 
fore'gn 

Hand 


International Burners 


* . 
Corporation 
Rittenhouse has resigned as di- 
rector of sales of the International 
Burners Corporation, New York, oil 
burning equipment, effective October 1. 


Leaves 


G. H. 
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O matter what your par- piled by unquestioned authorities 
ion 7 P) ticular connection with ad- and based on an ideal combina- 
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renee vertising may be you will find tion of scientific research and 
formed this library helpful. It makes the results of actual practice. 
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We Are Looking For 
FURNITURE 


(bedroom or dining room) 

































Furniture Novelties 
or 


Specialties 
Housefurnishings 


lines which can be sold 
in the best 


Department and 
Furniture Stores 
in 
New York City 
New Jersey 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Washington 


For fifteen years we have 
satisfactorily served one 
nationally known firm and 
have increased its sales 
tremendously. 


Our men are trained mer- 
chandisers, have had 
thorough re-sales experience 
and can conduct successful 
sales campaigns. 


We invite correspondence 
from manufacturers who de- 
sire whole-hearted and 
intelligent cooperation in de- 
veloping distribution plans 
in these important markets. 


“X,” Box 41, Printers’ Ink 
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" . . 
Speakerless Sessions Would 
Give Everybody a Chance 
E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company 

WILMINGTON, Dev., Serr. 16, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The suggestion made by Mr. Cheney 
[Know-Nothing Conventions.” Septem- 
ber 12 issue] that the entire time of 
the convention be devoted to questions 
and answers is sihvelidy worth a lot of 
consideration. 

As one who has attended quite a few 
conventions it has usually been my ex- 
perience that it would be a vast im- 
provement if more time were allowed 
for a question and answer discussion 
after every talk. The usual experience 
is that the time for discussion is very 
limited and, although this generally 
proves to be the most interesting part 
of the convention, the discussions are 
cut short in favor of the speakers who 
are scheduled for a definite time. 

I wish they could compromise be- 
tween Mr. Cheney’s suggestion and our 
present method of conducting conven- 
tions which would be to allow as much 
time for discussions as there is for the 
talk itself. You may be interested to 
know that for some time we have been 
advocating to the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers a ‘‘speakerless ses 
sion” which would be devoted entirely 
to a free for all discussion of pre 
determined subjects of interest to the 
membership. 

Matt DENNING, 
Asst. Director of Advertising. 


New Radio Company Appoints 
Chas. Dallas Reach 


The Radio Products Corporation, has 
been formed through a merger of the 
Vacuum Tube Products Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., and the Schultz Ma- 
chine Company, Newark, N. J. Its 
headquarters will be at Newark. 

The new a has appointed Chas 
Dallas Reach Newark advertising 
agency, to dire ct its advertising account. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


D. H. Parsons with “Sporting 


Goods Journal” 

Donald H. Parsons, formerly an ac- 
count executive with Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed general 
manager of the Sporting Goods Journal, 
= at New York by the National 

rade Journals, Inc. He was, at one 
time, with the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany as a representative of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


F. A. Young Joins Sterling 


Press of Los Angeles 
Frederick A. Young, for more than 
fifteen years president of the former 
Young & McCallister, Inc., Los Ange- 
les, direct advertising, has been made 
seoe grantees and a director of The 
Sterling Press, of that city. 
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2 | Chicago will be the Mecca for Adver- 
ny a tising Men the fourth week in October. 
_ | Several important conventions will be 
very | held there that week, winding up with 
t pant 1] the 


iS are 
s who 


dl Annual Convention of the 


st | | AUDIT BUREAU of 


Ee: | CIRCULATIONS 


Thursday and Friday, October 24 and 25 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


To get the most out of the time and money 
spent, those attending the various meetings 
earlier in the week should arrange to stay for 
the A. B. C. meeting on Thursday and Friday. 
Some are interested in each of the important 
conventions, but all are interested in the ques- 
tions to be discussed at the A. B. C. meeting. 


PROGRAM 

Thursday, 10 A. M.—General session. President’s 
report and discussions. 

Thursday, 2 P. M.—Divisional meetings. 

Friday, 9 A. M.—General session. Miscellaneous 
business. 

Friday evening—Annual Dinner. The earlier the 
reservations the better the seating arrange- 
ments. 





AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
165 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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Not how to sell— P 
but where 


Out of 340 leading management officials, 
300 recently stated that ‘‘where to sell”’ is 
one of the greatest problems of the next 
three years. 


Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, recently said, 
**We feel free today to ask of the manager 
of manufacturing almost any sort of ex- 
ploit. But it was not always so. Within 
my own vivid recollection a revolutionary 
change has come about, and from review- 
ing it I find courage and optimism, some 
practical guidance and much grounds for 
firmness in asking from sales management 
the revolution it, in its turn, must now ac- 
complish.”’ Se 


Walter F. Wyman, General Sales Manager, 
The Carter’s Ink Company, and Henry H. 
Morse, Vice-President, Florence Stove 
Company, have collaborated on an article, 


“Where to Sell—Today’s 
Problem of Management” 


This article, which appears in October 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, promises to be one 
of the most talked about articles which we 
have published in some months. It is at 
once a challenge and a guide post to Ameri- 
can management. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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This Kind of Chain Drug Store 
Gives Me a Pain 


* And Furthermore I Do Not Believe That the Method Is Decently Sound 


Merchandising 


By Uthai Vincent Wilcox 


HAIN drug stores—some of 
them—give me a pain, mentally 
and physically. 

I have tried a lot of them and 
they all seem obsessed with that 
antiquated idea with which it was 
once alleged the railroads were af- 
flicted—the-public-be-damned spirit. 
All they seem to want is vol- 
ume and turnover obtained through 
having all the good corners and 
locations in the city. Thus, like 
early transportation, matters have 
reached the point where one 
is practically forced to buy from 
them, or walk. It was like that 
with the railroads years ago. You 
either rode on their trains when 
they felt like running them and 
paid their tariffs, or you walked. 

The real honest - to - goodness 
cause of my growing peeved 
against some of the chain drug 
stores is the result of their depart- 
ment store method of operation. 
For example: 

There is one of the tenacles of 
a drug chain system on the street 
level of my office building and 
there is one on each corner nearby 
and another across the street. One 
night I worked late at the office 
and being charged by my home 
folk with the purchase of several 
sundry items I stopped in to secure 
them at said store. The procedure 
was as per usual. 

My list stated that I was to buy 
a well-known bottled specific for 


‘digestive troubles, also a hand lo- 


tion and beauty cream, also an 
electric light bulb, a box of candy, 
and a package of cigarettes. The 
whole total of the purchases came 
to a little over $2. The procedure 
I well knew and manfully I sought 
to curb my ire, and go to the sev- 
eral departments for the articles. 

First I went to the patent medi- 
cine counter and was waited upon. 
Just about three feet away were 
the electric lamps, and farther 


along the toilet articles, and still 
farther toward the front of the 
store the cigarettes and so on. Yes, 
and on and on. 

Would the nice gentleman who 
took my newly-printed, abbrevi- 
ated $5 bill, and broke it into sev- 
eral sundry pieces, step three feet 
for the selling of the light bulb? 
Nay, nay, Hildegard, not so you 
can notice it. 

So gathering up my automatic 
receipt and pennies and purchase, I 
went to the department of electri- 
cal goods, and after waiting for an 
earlier customer to complete her 
purchase, secured the proper watt- 
age and voltage. But would the 
electrical wizard step about three 
and one-half feet more up the aisle 
and pick off the shelf the hand 
lotion that my adoring wife 
wanted? Not by a jugful of 
pre-prohibition Scotch would he 
desecrate the next department ! 

Gathering up medicine, and lamp, 
and change, and memo slip, I ap- 
proached the well-painted lady who 
was reading a novel carefully hid- 
den behind a couple of large con- 
tainers and a poster. When she 
found a dash where the flaming 
youth drew away from his amour, 
she relaxed with a sigh and se- 
cured the hand lotion, punched the 
cash register, reached a_ ring- 
jeweled hand for an_ envelope, 
smacked her lips and handed me 
my third bundle—and change. 

Thus, I approached the candy 
counter for the well-known brand, 
and after waiting for a fussy lady 
to secure a certain kind of filled 
cherries, and adjusting my three 
bundles to protect their fragility, I 
secured the box of sweets which 
my wife wanted. By the time I 
met the cigarette clerk I was able 
to persuade him to slip the pack- 
age in my side coat pocket, having 
laid down the proper change in ad- 
vance. I was fearful of the bounc- 
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Advertising Man 
Contacting 


a Good Line of Accounts 
. . . Space, Direct Mail, 
General Service ... can 


make a very advanta- 
geous arrangement (com- 
mission and drawing 
account) with a live and 
growing New York ser- 
vice agency. 


This man may be operat- 
ing a small business of his 
own—or his present con- 
nections may not afford 
the opportunity he seeks. 


A real chance for an ex- 
perienced, energetic man 
of good character who 
can secure a reasonable 
volume of active, definite 
business. 


Address in Confidence 
“L,” Box 183, Printers’ Ink 














IN the lobby of Hotel 
Syracuse you will al- 
ways meet some of 
your friends in the ad- 
vertising fraternity. 
600 outside rooms, 
each with bath. $3.00 
up. 


Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 


onsen a | 
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ing qualities of hand lotion, patent 
medicine and Edison bulb. 

So there you have my pet peeve! 
And, friends, Romans and country- 
men, I contend that it is all wrong 
—except for the drug store chain, 
Once, being somewhat aggrieved 
with life, I spake thus unto the 
clothing store model who walks up 
and down in this number umpty- 
ump chain store: 

“Why don’t you let your clerks 
go from one department to another 
and thus combine purchases, at 
least for those articles that are 
near to each other?” I asked. 

There were looks of horror and 
“aren't you very crude and coun- 
tryfied to greet me.” “’Twould 
take too much time for the store,” 
he opined languidly, with a forced 
grimace. 

“Yea, for the store,” I snapped 
back. “But it would save time for 
the customer. But, of course, the 
customer doesn’t mean anything in 
your lives!” I hoped to slip over 
a fast one. 

“We are opening three new 
stores this week!” he said mean- 
ingly. I was to know that there ~ 
were plenty of customers willing 
to juggle packages and wait in line 
five times for the privilege of 
spending a few pennies. 

“Sounds to me like the same old 
gag, the ‘public be damned,’” I 
said, as I eyed his immaculate 
front. “What’s the idea in mer- 
chandising, anyway? Serve the 
customer or serve the store?” 


Justifiable Homicide 


That may have been a bit over 
his head, or it slipped off the oiled 
dome. But he nonchalantly gave 
me one of those trillingly beautiful 
sliding scale vocal exhibitions and 
turned to direct a customer to the 
prescription counter. He didn't 
come back—which was a_ good 
thing. I was about to commit 
justifiable homicide and was al- 
ready preparing my defense by in- 
sisting on securing a jury of drug 
store patrons. It would have been 
a worth-while deed. 

Why, in the name of the USP 
label and quality products, can’t 
the chain drug stores have a heart? 
And when the money-mad_ cus- 
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HARTRAMPF'S 
VOCABULAM SS 


DNDER R BOOK 


r OF SYNONYMS-ANTONYMS ° RELATIVES 


Nothing Else Like It / 


For writers, readers, speakers—a veritable gold mine 
of words. Up to the minute. Incomparably complete. 
Ten times easier, quicker to use than any thesaurus or 
word book. Unique classifications translate groping 
thoughts into precise words. Remarkable Idea Chart 
stimulates imz agination, secures mastery of thoughts and 
words. Many other exclusive, priceless features. 


Bought by Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Cecil B. De 
Mille, college presidents, professors, distinguished busi- 
ness men, and hundreds of other notabilities. Purchasers 
everywhere endorse and acclaim it. 






For sale at book stores. First large edition sold out in 
sixty days. 
Send coupon promptly for free examination of beautiful 
maroon full cloth bound, gold stamped volume, size 6 x 9, 
548 pages. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


HARTRAMPF CO., 109 GOULD BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

Please send me postpaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabularies for five-day 
examination. I. will promptly return it postpaid or remit $5 in full 
payment at end of free examination period. 





NAME . De PE OT ee ee er ee Fee ee ee 


STREET ; acy ia Walbi wip etoun ene be ee eee 







PCS TT Tye Secs SBS vat ahs OL ek eon Mae acanetadctoc nm ae eect 


(Please send check with orders from beyond the States.) 
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BUSINESS 
WANTED 


i tr is an opportunity 
in a medium size adver- 
tising agency in New York 
City for an account execu- 
tive able to get business. The 
purchase of a small agency 
might also be considered. 
Our idea is to utilize our 
present facilities to the full 
and start building for the 
future. 


The man wanted should know 
how to sell agency service and 
contact agency clients. He should 
be able to prove this ability as well 
as his ability as an all around ad- 
vertising man by the work he has 
done and is doing. 


He will find here the opportunity 
to grow fast, to associate with an 
informally congenial up and to 
make money. rite fully 1 in strict 
confidence to 


“W,” Box 191, Printers’ Ink 

















Wanted 
ARTIST 


capable of doing 
lettering and design 
in the modern man- 
ner for window dis- 
play, show cards, 
posters, etc. 





Also have a position 
for a man thoroughly 
experienced in book- 
let layout. 


Address 
**J,”? Box 173 
Printers’ Ink 
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tomer comes in with a wild desire 
to rid himself of his filthy lucre, 
why can’t the store ease him out 
of his misery by letting a clerk 
slip from department to depart- 
ment ? 
range at first, but for a starter, 
why not two adjoining depart- 
ments? With automatic bookkeep- 
ing cash registers that ought not 
to be hard. 

Then, instead of making the buy- 
ing fool carry an armful of pack- 
ages while practicing a juggling act 
all unrehearsed, some one of the 
clerks might offer to wrap them 
together or furnish some sort of 
shopping bag. 

From watching a few of these 
chain stores operate I'll wager that 
the number of employees could be 
cut down thereby and much better 
service given. Instead of each cus- 
tomer having to wait his turn at 
each department the clerk, by slip- 
ping about, could sell more by sug- 
gestion and service. There would 
be greater ease taking the money 
than by the present method when 
it is a darned sight simpler to buy 
once and get away than to wait to 
buy again. 

The fact is that the chain gro- 
cery stores generally recognize this 
fact and, in practice at least, ac- 
commodate the customer by seeing 
that he is held onto for the extent 
of his buying roll. Will the drug 
chains take the tip? 





Style Publications Merge 
The Mitchell Fashion Company, New 


York, which recently acquired the 
American Fashion Company of that 
city, will merge its publications, the 


American Furrier and American Fur 
Style, beginning with the October issue. 
The new magazine will be known as the 
American Furrier and Fur Style. Amer- 
ican Fur Style was formerly published 
by the American Fashion Company be- 
fore its acquisition by the Mitchell 
company. 

Henry W. Rosley, formerly editor of 
the American Furrier, will edit the new 
publication. 


‘M. P. McNeely Now with 
Frank B. White Agency 


The Educational Advertising Agency, 
— Tll., has been taken over by the 
rank B. White Company 





Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. P. McNeely, 
founder and formerly head of the Ed- 
ucational agency, has been added to 


the staff of the White agency. 





It might be difficult to ar- ' 
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*ANNOUNCING 


the MERGER of 


TWO CREATIVE ADVERTISING 
SERVICES 


THOMSEN-ELLIS Co. 


“Pridemark” Organization 
AND 


SAMSON SERVICE 


~ HIS consolidation gives in- 
; creased flexibility to the 
F. “aoa R Thomsen-Ellis Company by 
CREATIVE SERVICE supplementing the “Pridemark” 
S creator ofthe “Buyography” Organization’s present staff of ad- 
ee vertising and merchandising exec- 
rial” type of leafleture, and origi- = A in 
nator of “The Little Thinker,” utives with the unusual, creative 
Mr. Romer has served national genius of Mr. F. Romer. 
advertisers for the past ten years 
ap pocstient of Sameen Saevise. Advertisers seeking key themes to 
Min. Remer*s association with unlock the door to dealer develop- 
Thomsen-Ellis Company makes a 
his unusual sales technique of ment or consumer consciousness -- 
itling comanse Sixt Susincss advertisers who want viewpoint 
available to the clients --pres- a - > 
ent and prospective --of the that vibrates sales attraction --will 
Theses Comgunyp find this augmented organization 


ably fitted to render a most com- 
prehensive merchandising and ad- 
vertising service. 


v 


THOMSEN-ELLIS COMPANY 


ADVERTISING - SELLING - MERCHANDISING 
“Pridemark” Organization 











WATER AND GAY STS 


Printeraft Bldg. BALTIMORE Woolworth Bldg. 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM 
DOUGLAS a a 
MCADAMS 


Sept. 26, 1929 


Announces removal of headquarters to 
TWENTY-FIVE WEST FORTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
October 1,1929 


Also the affiliation of 


CHARLES P. NORCROSS , 


formerly of 
GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. 


and 
ROBERT A. CARMICHAEL 
former General Sales Manager of 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


and Assistant General Sales Manager of 





THE LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 


BD 
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Cluett, Peabody Moves Offices 
to New York 


Cluett, Peabody & 
Troy, N. Y., Arrow collars, 
will move its advertising, 
credit departments, now located at Troy, 
to New York in the near future. Those 
affected by the transfer are A. O. Buck 
manager; G. A, 


Company, Ine., 
shirts, ete., 
sales: and 


ingham, ‘advertis.ng 

Phillips, assistant advertising manager, 
and H. G. Woodruff, credit manager. 
F. G. Peabody, vice-president in charge 
of sales wil transfer his offices from 


—. to New York. 

. R. Palmer, who was recently elected 
Bt od of the company, also will estab 
lish his headquarters at New York. 


C. R. Baines Joins Peck 

Agency 
C. R. Baines, at one time general man- 
ager of Jhe American Legiwn Weekly 
New York, has joined the Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city, as an 
account executive. He was formerly 
— of the Home Talk Publishing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and _ vice- 
—— of the Army & Navy Journal, 

Washington, D. C 


Jordan Advertising Abroad 
Elects Officers 


Walter R. Bickford, formerly spac« 
buyer and research director of Jordan 
Advertising Abroad, Inc., New York, 
has been elected § secretary of that 
agency. 

David Darlington, formerly ass ‘stant 


treasurer of the New York Edison Com 
pany has been clected treasurer of the 
Jordan agency. 


G. E. Cutler with “The Hotel 
Monthly” 
G. E. Cutler, formerly with the Mc- 


Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, and The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has joined the advertis- 
ing department of The Hotel Monthly, 


Chicago. He was, at one t:me, assistant 
manager of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. 


Electrical Equipment Account 
to R. D. Wyly 


Hindle, Inc., Newark, 
radio equipment, 


_ Hardwick, 

a electrical and 

has appointed R. D. Wyly, Inc., Wash 

ington, D. C., advertising agency, to 

direct the advertising of its resistors. 

Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 
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Available. 


An Account Executive 
Who Is Fundamentally 
A Copy Man 


A good eight- 
Now suc- 


Age 29. 
year record. 
cessfully handling con- 


tact and _ solicitation, 
but fundamentally a 
copy and idea man. 
Married. Prefer New 


York or Chicago. Sal- 


ary $7,500-$10,000. 


Address “XYZ,” Box 
190, Printers’ Ink. 











Hoyt Has Merck & Company 


Account 
_ Merck & Company, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., pharmaceutical products, has ap- 
— the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
nce., New York advertising agency, to 
advertising account. . 


direct its 





Do You Need a 
Reorganization of 
Your Business 

or Sales 
Department? 


Young executive who has suc- 
cessfully reorganized three 
manufacturing concerns selling 
to hardware, grocery and 
housefurnishing trades is open 
for new connection. 


Thoroughly trained in Sales 
Management, manufacturing 
and accounting. Can get the ut- 
most from every dollar. Per- 
sonally acquainted with larg- 
est wholesale and retail trade 


U. S. and Canada. 
Present salary $10,000 a year. 
Write “O,.” Box 179, P. I. 
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Oregon Newspapers Elect 


Officers 
A. Sprague, publisher of the Salem, 

Ore, Oregon Statesman and the Cor- 
vailis, Ore., Gagette-Times, was elected 
president of The Selected Oregon News- 
papers at this group's third annual 
meeting held recently at San Francisco. 
The other officers of the organization 
are: First vice-president, Leo. D. Drake, 
eer of the Astoria Budget and the 
*endleton East Oregonian; second vice- 
president, J. E. 
the McMinnville 
treasurer, F. H. 
Bulletin, and secretary, 
the Medford News. 
On September 14 the publishers 
stopped at Woodland, Calif., for a 
gt: -together meeting with the Allied 
acramento Valley Publishers. 


Bladine, publishers of 

Telephone-Register ; 
Loggan, of the Benc 
L. B. Tuttle, of 





“The Local Agent” 


Publication 
The Local Agent, a monthly | sales 
journal in the fire and casualty insur- 
ance fields, has started publication at 
St. Louis with an October issue. Donald 
H. Clark, publisher of the affiliated Mid- 
Continent Banker and Life Insurance 
wa is editor and publisher. Howard 
Clark, Western manager, at Chicago, 
a the latter two publications, will also 
serve in that capacity for the new maga- 
zine. 


Starts 


Sept. 26, 1929 


Join Chicago Office of Curtis 
Publications 

Edward C. Von Tress, formerly with 
the National advertising department of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined the Chicago office of the Curtis 
*ublishing rm we | as a member of the 
advertising staff of The Saturday Eve 
ning Post. 

. W. Chaffee, formerly with the 0, 
ue Edwards Company, Inc., Chicago, 
has joined the staff of Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





‘2 . ° , 
“Vision,” New Publication 
“Vision,” a new monthly magazine 

pebeenee at New York by the Vision 
*ublishing Company, will make its ap- 

vearance with an October 1 issue. Dr, 

Villiam F, Sunday will edit the maga- 

zine. The new publication will be de- 

voted to the problems of the church and 
will not carry advertising 

Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the promotional work of 

“Vision.” 





Jere Whitehead, Art Director, 
Ullman Studios 


Jere Whitehead, of the Martin Ullman 
Studios, Inc., New York, commercial 
art, has been appointed art director of 
that organization. 





WANTED— 
Manager for New York Office of 


~ CHICAGO 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Fully recognized Chicago advertising agency opening 
New York office to handle its eastern accounts, seeks 
high grade account executive to act as manager. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in every phase of 
handling large national accounts. It is not essential 
that you bring business with you. Write giving full 
details . . . arrangements will be made for interview 
in New York. All members of this organization know 
of this advertisement. Negotiations may be conducted 
through third party. Owner of small agency may find 
this an opportunity. Address “B;" Box 43, P. |. 
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WANTED: 
Advertising Manager 


One of the Leading Toilet Goods Advertisers 
has a real opening for an experienced man 


The man who tackles this job must have a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
moving package merchandise off the dealer's 
shelves after the sales department has put it 
on. He must be consumer-minded rather than 
dealer-minded. 


He must have consumer advertising experi- 
ence. He must be able to cooperate intelli- 
gently with the advertising agency in the plan- 
ning and executing of advertising. 

He must be able to supervise the production 
of package inserts, booklets, and other printed 
matter for the consumer. 


He must be able to plan displays and pack- 
ages. 

He must understand an advertising budget 
and its control. 


The initial compensation for this man will 
be $10,000 a year. How much more he can 
earn is entirely up to the man himself. If you 
think your experience and ability qualify you 
for this place, write to us giving complete in- 
formation about yourself and your past work, 
including examples of creative planning and 
actual production of advertising to consumers. 
All communications will be held in strictest 
confidence and all material submitted will be 
returned to the sender. Address 





Box 194, Printers’ Ink 
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Where Is the Merger 
Movement Leading? 


(Continued from page 8) 

own stock in it. Many millions 
who are not now security owners, 
would, because of their greater 
margin of income over outgo, in- 
yest their surpluses in its stock. 
Everybody would be working for 
the same company and everybody 
would own a share of that com- 
pany. 

It is an interesting fancy even 
though it is not likely to ma 
terialize. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Appoints Officers 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., recently 
formed by the merger of the Raybestos 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., the Man 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
Passaic, J., and the United States 
Asbestos Company, Manheim, Pa., has 
spomatee the following officers: Arthur 

Townsend, formerly president of the 
a aenee company, chairman of the 
board; Sumner Simpson, of the Ray 
hestos Company, president; H. 
Green, of the Manhattan company, and 
George R. Weber and S. RK. Zimmer 
man, of the United States Asbestos 
Company, vice-presidents. 

F. L. Curtis, of the Manhattan com 
any, is treasurer; W. H. Dunn, of the 
BR company, assistant treasurer; 
M. F. Judd, of the Raybestos Company, 
secretary, and Hamilton Abert, of the 
Manhattan company, assistant secretary. 


New Advertising Business 
Started 


The Dealer Advertising Corporation 
of America, Inc., has been formed with 
offices at New York, Detroit and Chi 
cago, for the preparation and distribu 
tion of direct mail, window displays. 
identification signs, printed posters and 
advertising novelties. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are: J. W. O'Meara, formerly sales 
manager of The Electrograph Company. 
Detroit, president; Paul C. McPherson, 
formerly with the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Company, Chicago, vice-president, and 

F. Chadeayne, formerly sales promo 
tion manager of the Radio Corporation 
of America, secretary-treasurer. 


Critchfield Agency Organizes 
Financial Department 


Critchfield & Company, advertising 


agency, has organized a financial adver- 
tising department under the supervision 
of John Clark Sims, who was recently 
elected a vice-president of that agency. 
His headquarters are at the New York 
office. 
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WANTED— 


A Good Copy Man 
By a Good Agency 


One of the most successful 
advertising agencies in the 
South needs a good copy 
man. 


This man must be able to 
show originality in copy. He 
must know merchandising. 

A good opening and won- 
derful opportunity for the 
man who knows his work 
and knows he knows it. 

This man, however, must 
be broad enough to stand the 
blue pencil and submerge 
his own ideas and feelings 
in favor of officials when 
opinions differ. Are you the 
MAN? 

Address “T,” Box 189, 
Printers’ Ink. 











@®BECAUSE® 


the majority control of his Com- 
pany is lodged in an_ estate from 
which it is unacquirable 


The Executive Vice President 
in charge of sales 


is looking for a connection in which 
he can be happy in the full use 
of a distinct ability in the manage- 
ment of sales, 

He is aggressive and intelligent 
and he has an interesting record to 
show. His wide experience in sales 
and merchandising—his thorough 
yy 4 of the cost of selling and 
how to keep it economical, and his 
sales counsellor work with finan- 
cial and other interests will enable 
him to analyze and adapt himself 
quickly to the problems of any com- 
modity or position. 

Present income $10,000. But the 
right proposition with profit- partici- 
pation will be more attractive than 
immediate fixed salary. 

Age, 40. Excellent health. Attrac- 
tive personality, with born ability 
to command loyalty and organiza- 
tion spirit. 

Further information through the 

writer of this advertisement. 


Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 187, care P. I. 
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A SEASONED 
DIRECT MAIL WRITER 


desires position with large corpo 
ration or agency which needs a 
copy service requiring special 
study, careful research, genuine 
creative facility and wide contact 
experience. 


He is a college graduate who now 
has charge of direct mail for a 
national advertiser, the largest in 
its field. During ten years of bus- 
iness life he has served as a col- 
lege lecturer, reporter for New 
York daily, associate editor of 
leading business monthly and 
writer for an outstanding corpo- 
ration. 


As a reporter he can get selling 
facts; as a salesman he knows 
buying motives; as a writer he 
can blend the two into sound and 
productive copy. Best references. 
Samples available. Salary $7,500. 


Address ‘‘U,’’ Box 40 
Printers’ Ink 







































RARE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


to become partner in highly 
profitable business — No 
capital required. 


A large American business house 
desires an exceptionally able ad- 
vertising executive for Europe, 
residence probably in Paris for 
first year. Liberal salary paid 
until ability is demonstrated, 
after which a salary and a sub- 
stantial interest in the profits 
of a highly profitable business 
can be obtained. Do not apply 
unless you can write adveftise- 
ments that will show results on 
test. If desired, arrangements 
can be made to test a reason- 
able number of ads. before you 
five up your present position. 
nterview can be arranged in 
New York. 


Address C. E. Bates 
27 West Twentieth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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For More Counsel and Advice 
and Less Speech Making 


A. Srein & Company 
Curcaco, Serr. 13, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your editorial comment on 0. H. 
Cheney’s suggestion [Know-Nothing 
Conventions,” September 12 issue], has 
my approval 

In my opinion, Mr. Cheney offers us 
a most valuable contribution. His recom. 
mendation is sound. I could conceive 
of nothing more interesting than a con. 
vention consisting of a series of round. 
table discussions: a series of questions 
and answers, a frank exchange of ex 
perience and opinion, and last, but not 
east, representative authorities in their 
respective fields (instead of the usual 
convention speakers) who will be ready 
to add their authoritative advice and 
counsel to the proceedings. 

I consider Mr, Cheney's idea an ex- 
cellent one, and if I may make a sug 
gestion to you, I should like to recom. 
mend that you exploit this recommenda- 
tion for some time to come. 

Your editorial is a good beginning in 
that direction. 

Joseru M. Karavs. 
Advertising Manager. 


Hartman Directors Vote to 
Merge with Ward’s 


Directors of the Hartman Corporation, 
Chicago, which operates a chain of fifty 
retail furniture stores in Chicago and 
other Middle Western cities, voted last 
week to accept a proposal of acquisition 
made by Montgomery Ward & Company. 
A special meeting of the stockholders 
has been called for October 25 to vote 
on the consolidation. 

The Hartman company, it is reported, 
will probably not lose its identity under 
the terms rm the consolidation, but will 
be operated as the Hartman home fur- 
nishing division of Ward’s. The com- 
pany’s annual sales volume is in excess 


of $20,000,000. 


General Motors Acquires 
North East Electric 


The General Motors Corporation has 
purchased the North East Electric Com- 
pany, Rochester, electrical equipment. 
The purchase was made for the pur- 
pete of extending the electrical manu- 
acturing facilities of the General 
Motors Corporation. The North East 
Electric plant will continue to manu- 
facture automotive and electrical parts. 


T. C. Hoffmeyer with Seattle 


“é ° , 
Post-Intelligencer” 

T. C. Hoffmeyer, who has been Pacific 
Coast representative of the Hearst morn- 
ing newspapers at San Francisco, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Franklin W. 
MacMillan, who has been Mr. Hoff 
meyer’s assistant for the last three 
years, succeeds him as Hearst represen- 
tative at San Francisco. 
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doorstep 


to the pathway of 
15,000,000 people... 


appointment of a fine home, 
exactly as if it were occupied by 
an American family. Apermanent 
display, wherein the foremost 
manufacturers of each product 
may represent their industry to 
the public. The standing of the 
firms who have already arranged 
for representation is indicative 
of the value of the Chateau as 
an unexcelled medium through 
which manufacturers may makea 
direct visual appeal to 15,000,000 
potential consumers annually. 


A request will bring a descriptive 
bookletandcompleteinformation 
which will prove useful to manu- 

facturers in mak- 





ing uptheir sales 
promotion ap- 
propriations for 
the coming year. 
A permanent home 
for the display of 
nationally dis- 
tributed products. 
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deny carefully..to absorb your message 
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ted, pay for the merchandise they see, 

— visit the Boardwalk each year. 

4 This, in brief, is the opportunity 

cess now offered to America’s indus- 
trial leaders by the Chateau at 
AtlanticCity. Right in the busiest 
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has ous Boardwalk, 
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ur. ful structure of 
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Get Mob attacks 
+ ie hief 
to the building and chie 
of police is shot. 
Causes 


A juror goes vio 
lently insane at the murder trial 
of strikers. 

Communists get flogged 
masked anarchists at night. 

A woman, mother of five chil- 
dren, is shot and killed by an 
armed band. 

There is violence and bloodshed 
in the textile mills of North Caro- 
lina. The rest of the world won- 
ders how such tragedies can still 
be going on in modern America. 

It is to be deplored that the 
causes that brought about these 
conditions should be neglected in 


by 


the comments which are heard. It 
is too bad that management and 
labor in North Carolina do not read 
the history of industrial America. 
of Pennsylvania 


The 


steel towns 
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once heard the rattle of machnie 
guns, and workers in Chicago were 
shot by rifles of Federal troops be- 
fore the niodern element. in the * 
steel mills brought decent profits: 
both to stockholders and workers, 

There are communists in the tex. 
tile industry and there are algo 
men who see red on the side of 
capital. One might say without 

fear of contradiction that there are 
anarchists on both sides. 

But what is so often forgotten 
is that all these cruel and medieval 
battles take place because of the 
relations between labor and capi- 
tal, profit and employment. Can't 
men in this enlightened age work 
together for betterment? Outside 
communist agitators won't get far 
if some of the causes for dissatis- 
faction can be removed by sincere 
people on both sides. 

Many a worker in North Caro- 
lina, striving for better conditions, 
tired of living in squalor, probably 
listened to the outside communist 
propagandists without knowing 
what communism is. All they know 
is the present bad conditions and 
welcome any wild promise of re- 
lief. 

But many a good American 
worker in the mills and also many 
a responsible labor leader from an 
outside organization would be glad 
to discuss sound and sensible plans 
for betterment with fair-minded 
mill owners. Has any attempt been 
made to substitute good American 
labor leadership for that of the 
communist? Do the mill owners 
still labor under the misapprehen- 
sion that the United Textile Work- 
ers of America are also all com- 
munists? What Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and labor union leaders accom- 
plished by working together in the 
famous B. & O. plan is possible 
in the textile industry if the same 
spirit of helpfulness and common 
sense could prevail. Why don't 

the mill owners organize and start 
on a program for betterment of 
the industry and invite a respon- 
sible labor leader like William 
Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, to appoint a labor com- 
mittee to work with them toward 
betterment of production standards 
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and to help put order, stability and 
continuity of operation into the 
mills? If that is going too far, a 
company union could be formed. 

Organization of the owners, a 
plea for co-operation from some of 
the real Americans who work for 
them, full freedom for the work- 
ers to organize under constructive 
labor leadership of their own choos- 
ing, then a frank and sincere state- 
ment to the country about the prob- 
lem and the determination for bet- 
terment would be something new, 
but it might work miraculously. 

Isn’t it worth trying? 

It seems almost unbelievable that 
men who are willing to sit with 
their feet under the same table to 
discuss the ills of the industry and 
possible solutions cannot meet each 
other instead of having the meet 
ings occur to the rattle of machine 
gun and revolver fire between the 
hot heads of both sides. 

At the time of the New Bed- 
ford strike the strikers in a re 
markable memorandum — brought 
out the accusation that the real 
troubles of the industry were due 
to poor marketing and to manage- 
ment which had not kept abreast 
with the times. While this was 
denied by some men on the side 
of capital, capable writers in the 
textile field gave prominence to 
the strikers’ memorandum about 
marketing conditions and many 
men in the ranks of management 
felt that there was at least some 
truth in what the strikers said. 

Violence is to be greatly de 
plored. There are undesirable ele- 
ments among the workers in the 
North Carolina plants, but also 
there must be workers who, while 
they feel that they are suffering 
under unfair conditions, are wil- 
ling to accept responsible labor 
leaders and not communists as 
their spokesmen to talk with re- 
sponsible management about better- 
ing the fundamental conditions of 
the industry. Real profits and per- 
manent dividends do not have their 
primary source in the sweat and 
blood of workers. Nor are condi 
tions improved by violence on the 
worker's part. The record of the 
mistakes made in the past is an 


open book both to the mill owners 
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of North Carolina and to the labor 
leaders there. 

With the bloody history of labor 
disputes in the past to show how 
foolish is all this violence, it is 
a pity that sanity and common 
sense cannot prevail at a time when 
it is so much needed. 


Federal If anybody 
Trade should know what 

is advertising and 

Commissicn what is not, 
Isin Error surely the Federal 


Trade Commission is that body. It 
has held enough hearings on the 
subject and collected enough evi- 
dence to be rather well informed. 

It is with some surprise, there- 
fore, that we find the Commission 
offering counsel contrary to estab- 
lished practice in a matter con- 
cerning advertising. The specific 
incident we have in mind concerns 
a pamphlet entitled “A System of 
Accounts for Retail Merchants,” 
published by the Commission. 
Paragraph twenty-nine is devoted 
to “Advertising” as follows, ex- 
cept that the italics are our own: 

“Charge this account with all 
expenditures for advertising pur- 
poses, such as space in newspapers 
and periodicals, space on street cars 
and billboards and circulars and 
postage thereon, advertising novel- 
ties, trading stamps, charitable do- 
nations, window display, electric 
signs, etc.” 

We are certain that the Commis- 
sion never consulted any advertis- 
ing authority in the drafting of 
this paragraph. Retailers who act 
upon its advice immediately fall 
out of step with established adver- 
tising practice and burden their 
appropriations with an expenditure 
that defeats their purpose in keep- 
ing accounts. Further, advertising 
is done an injustice for the reason 
that retailers will be led to believe 
that the investments of moneys by 
large advertisers include not only 
dollars put to work but dollars 
given away. 

The Trade Commission needs to 
check up on itself. If it is in error 
in this particular perhaps it may 
find other misinformation in its 
“system of accounts” for retail 
merchants. 
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Sniffin When he com- 
for a piled his book, 
“Fiction Writers 

Sales on Fiction Writ- 


ing,” Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, 
for years editor of Adventure, 
asked a hundred or more authors 
many questions, among them, this: 
When you visualize a scene for a 
story, do you see the scene in 
its natural colors, or in black and 
white. 

An odd question. But behind it 
was a definite purpose; and the 
purpose was revealed by the an- 
swers. For of the trained creators 
and conveyors of impressions to 
whom Mr. Hoffman addressed his 
inquiry, a surprising majority re- 
ported—and the fact seemed to 
surprise even the authors, them- 
selves—that their mental images 
never appeared in color, but always 
photographically in blacks and 
whites and grays. Obviously, the 
inference to be drawn is that, in 
general, we humans fall short of 
employing the full powers of our 
senses. 

Mindful of the potency of the 
primitive impressions that the 
senses transmit, shrewd sales ex- 
ecutives direct their salesmen to 
induce the prospect to examine the 
product for himself, to observe its 
pattern and feel its texture, to lift 
it and test its lightness or its solid- 
ity. The salesman of automobiles 
persuades his prospect to “sit be- 
hind the wheel.” The food manu- 
facturer distributes samples, ap- 
pealing to the sense of taste. The 
radio maker sells his product 
through the ear. But until now, 
few manufacturers—except, of 
course, those who make perfumes 
and cosmetics—have conceded 
much attention to the sense of 
smell. 

Until now. And now this neg- 
lected sense engages the interest of 
the coffee industry; and the indus- 


try’s inspiration comes from a 
humble grocer in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


“Whenever,” this grocer confides 
to the coffee trade, “whenever there 
are several customers in the store, 
I start the coffee mill going and 
throw in a handful of coffee beans. 
You’d be surprised how much 
coffee I sell.” 
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In a metropolitan 
; newspaper there 
Advertising an advertisement 
of a local automobile tire retailer., 
This enterprising merchant appar. 
ently has a sizable piece of prop. 
erty right alongside his store. It 
also appears that this property is 
located in a section that is badly in 
need of parking space. 

In any event, the forward look- 
ing dealer devoted this advertise- 
ment to an offer headed: “Park 
Your Car Free Every Day for 
Six Months. . . . With the Pur- 
chase of a Blank Tire.” The tire 
mentioned is a nationally known 
make and the manufacturer js 
noted not only for the excellence of 
his product but also for the excel- 
lence of his merchandising policy. 

It is our opinion that this manu- 
facturer would not for a moment 
condone the use of his name in 
connection with an advertisement 
of this sort. We assume as much 
because he is keen enough to real- 
ize that such an offer is nothing 


Check Your 


more than a cut-price plan and that ) 


other tire merchants are likely not 
merely to follow suit but to extend 
the time limit to nine months or a 
year. Automobile tire retailing 
has not been a highly profitable 
business for several years. Mer- 
chandising plans which add to the 
retailer’s general expense of doing 
business, such as this free parking 
plan, are scarcely likely to stem 
the tide of low profits. 

An examination of local adver- 
tising in newspapers quickly brings 
to light similar ill-advised plans 
sponsored by retailers who are 
commendably energetic but woe- 
fully deficient in merchandising 
knowledge. This energy ought to 
be diverted into proper channels. 

The retailer who displays suffi- 
cient ambition to work out selling 
and advertising plans is the very 
merchant who is best situated, 
mentally and otherwise, to capi- 
talize the advertising co-operation 
extended by the manufacturer. A 
simple way to locate these mer- 
chants and to discover the weak 
points in their merchandising pro- 
grams is to study the day-to-day 
advertising they are doing. 
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Cleveland Club Committee 
Appointments 


committee 
by the 


chairmen 


The following 
Cleveland 


have been appointed 
Advertising Club: 

Wednesday programs, 
Mills; membership, E. V. 
Paul Jones, vice-chairman; 
Sterling Graham; exhibits, E. W. Rut 
ledge; “The Torch,” W. N. Bayless 
with V. Chamberlin, vice-chairman; and 

Research, Ralph Leavenworth; retail, 
Charles H. Kellstadt; public program, 
C. W. Mears; publicity, Donald Knowl 
ton; “On-to-Buffalo,” Harry Winsor 
with Phil Barker, vice-chairman; quar- 
ters, Wilbur H. Hyde; legal, James 
Lind; “Old Timers,” Will S. Gilbert; 
house, Lloyd Dellenbarger; golf, Joseph 
Coulston; finance, Edwin Baxter; and 

Friday program, Philip C. Handerson; 
election, A. H. Madigan; fellowship, 
William Sykes; educational, C. W. 
Mears; by-laws, R. O. Bartholomew; 
inter-club bowling, Jack Cornell and 
bridge, R. E. Bandelow. 


George E. 
Newton with 
library, 


* * * 


Dallas Club to Establish Ad- 
vertising Institute 
Following the report of a committee 
appointed during the summer by the 
Dallas, Tex., Advertising Club to in- 
vestigate and. make recommendations for 
the establishment of an advertising in- 
stitute at Dallas, a permanent board of 
trustees has been appointed.’ This board 
is composed of the following members: 
Joe Dawson, chairman, Lorry Jacobs, 
Beeman Fisher, Will S. Henson and 
Herbert Stellmacher. George B. Latham, 
president of the Dallas club, is to serve 
on the board as an ex-officio member 
The board of trustees is to have com- 
plete charge of organizing, financing 
and operating the advertising institute. 
Alphonso Johnson has ben _ elected 
dean of the institute and James Clark, 
registrar. 
The course 
two terms of 


of instruction will 
six weeks each. 


cover 


* * * 


Riley Heads Boston 
Legion Post 


J. U. 


John Urban Riley, vice-president of 
the O’Malley Advertising and Selling 
Company, Inc., Boston, has been elected 


commander of the Crosscup-Pishon Po't 
of the American Legion, composed of 
Boston advertising men. H. Lymen 
Armes, Walter S. Brown and Thomas 
R. Covey were elected vice-commanders. 
The following officers were also elec- 
ted: Adjutant, Lawrence L. Brooks; 
finance officer, = ef A. Bond; chap- 
lain, Arthur P. O. Cedarstrom; his- 
torian, Warren F. Freeman, Jr.; judge 
advocate, Cyrus S. Cauffman, and 
sergeant-at-arms, Joseph F. Walsh. 


Advertising Club News 


Booklet Reviews Year’s Work 
of St. Louis Sales Managers “I 


The Sales Managers Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has 
published a résumé of its activities for 
last year in the form of a booklet yn 
der the title, “Through the Year with 
the Sales Managers Bureau. In addi 
tion to the résumé, which is presented 
as a letter from Syd E. Wilkinson, gen 
eral sales manager, Butler Brothers, St, 


Louis, and retiring president, the booklet 
serves as a handy reference for the 
names of the old and new officers, the 


committees and the constitution and by- 
laws of the Bureau. 

Mr. Wilkinson's letter to the members 
points out as features of the year's 
work the Bureau’s Sales Executives 
Conference with a registration of 544, 
the series of thirty-five weekly luncheon 
meetings with an average attendance of 
168, the two trade extension tours con 
ducted by the Bureau, its business letter 
writing lecture course and its class in 
public speaking. 


* * * 


Kansas City Club Committee 
Chairmen 


The Kansas City Advertising Club has 
elected the following committee chairmeng 
for 1929-30: Program, Reese V. Hicks; 
legislative, George M. Husser; auditing 
and finance, N. B. Blackburn; publicity, 
Francis J. Gable; membership, Charles 
C. Clark; menu, Edythe Myhre; fellow- 
ship, H. P. Comstock; entertainment, 
W. H. Holland; reception, Gladys Rose; 
sports, Howard Stark; speakers’ train- 
ing division, C. H McLean, and adver- 
tising school, Ben H. Henthorn. 


* * * 


FE. E. Olson to Manage Los 
Angeles Club 


Olson, director of a public 
course at the University 
has been elected 
the Advertising 


Emery E. 
administration 
of Southern California, 
managing director of 
Club of Los Angeles, succeeding Frank 
H. Partridge, who has resigned. Mr. 
Olson also has been, for the last nine 
years, a member of the faculty of the 
American Institute of Banking. He will 
continue his work with the University 
of Southern California. 


* * * 


Heads Poor Richard “On-to- 
Cleveland” Committee 
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James M. Segl, president of Advertis- 
ing Counsellors, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed chairman of the ‘On-to- 
Cleveland’ committee of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia to organ- 
ize the club’s attendance at the conven- 
tion of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation to be held in October. 
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Adcraft Club Plans 
Survey of Metropolitan 
Detroit 


ing elit 
tT Adcraft Club of Detroit 
has undertaken a survey of the 
metropolitan area of Detroit. The 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has shown an interest in the 
project by granting a leave of 
absence to one of its representa- 
tives to take charge of the prelimi- 
nary survey. Robert L. Whaley 
has established headquarters at the 
club offices and expects to have the 
survey completed in three months. 
Ralph Murphy, advertising man- 
ager of the Peoples Outfitting 
Company and chairman of the Ad- 
craft committee in charge of the 
survey, explains the aims of the 
survey as follows: “Many surveys 
of city markets are, through lack 
of available data, somewhat limited 
in usefulness. As a rule, merchan- 
dising possibilities are predicated 
on too few indices and where a 
breakup of the metropolitan area 
}; made, the units or zones are too 
arge for practical purposes. For 
some time the research committee 
of the Adcraft Club has realized 
the importance of a more detailed 
study of the city by sections which 
would involve breaking up _ the 
metropolitan area into a large 
number of small units and obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of indices 
for each unit to determine more 
accurately the merchandising pos- 
sibilities within each unit. 
“Although it was evident that 
many desirable data could be ob- 
. tained only by means of a canvass. 
it was believed that some useful 
information on sections of the city 
could be had from municipal and 
other agencies who had divided the 
city to suit their own purposes. It 
was decided, therefore, to make a 
preliminary investigation to deter- 
mine just what sectional data were 
available, obtain maps and support- 
ing data from the various sources, 
rganize the material and to see 
yhat it looked like and whether it 
was useful. This phase of the 
work is producing gratifying re- 
sults. 
“We hope to accomplish two 
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things as a result of this prelimi- 
nary survey, either of which should 
justify the project. The first is to 
obtain the co-operation of a num- 
ber of agencies in making their 
data mutually usable and the 
other is the preparation of a report 
showing the greatest possible num- 
ber of indices for more than 100 
sections of the city.” 


Radio Account to Erwin, 
Wasey 


The Leo J. Meyberg Company, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Radiolas 
and radio supplies, has appointed Erwin, 
Wasey & Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. This account will be 
handled by the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco offices of the Erwin, Wasey 
agency, jointly. Newspapers will be 
used. 


To Acquire Twelve Alabama 
Weeklies 


Associated Newspabers, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Birmingham, Ala., with 
William L, Shumate, Jr., as president, 
Phil Painter, vice-president and William 
R. Smith, secretary-treasurer. The cor- 
poration will take over twelve weekly 
newspapers in Alabama and is planning 
to establish others. 


H. W. Seymour with Atkinson 
Agency 
Howard W. Seymour, formerly man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Alcorn- 
Seymour Company, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, now the Franklin P. Al- 
corn Company, Inc., has joined Harry 
Atkinson, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, as vice-president. 


A. E. Ball Joins Boyd Agency 


A. E. Ball has been appointed account 
executive and foreign qavartioine man- 
ager of The Boyd Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles advertising agency. He form- 
erly was with the Guggenheim interests 
and with James Loudon & Company, 
Los Angeles. 


Furniture Account for Dear- 
born Agency 
The E. Wiener Company, Milwaukee, 
furniture manufacturer, has placed its 
advertising account with the Dearborn 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. News- 
papers will be used. 


Joins San Francisco 
“Examiner” 


Henry S. Culp has joined the financial 
advertising department of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner as a contact man. 











The Little 


Classroom 


F all the ways in the world to 

rekindle the fire of ambition 
in a flagging salesman and help 
him to catch up on his sales record, 
a method used by one of the branch 
managers of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is entitled 
to praise and adoption. Cyrus T. 
Steven, in charge of Phoenix ad- 
vertising and publicity, told the 
incident to the Schoolmaster. 

This branch manager had a 
salesman whose record for the first 
five months of 1929 showed only 
twenty-eight sales made for the en- 
tire period—a very poor showing. 
His previous year’s record had 
been good. The district manager 
thereupon made the salesman this 
proposition. “I have drawn up an 
agreement for you to sign in which 
you promise me that you will make 
eight calls a day for a period of 
three months.” Details of this 
agreement outlined a full program 
for each day’s work, such as the 
time of starting out in the morn- 
ing, the hours during which the 
calls were to be spread out over 
the day and the kind of prospects 
to call on. The salesman signed 
the agreement. 

At the end of the three months, 
the man had made 652 interviews, 
and fifty sales, amounting, in insur- 
ance written, to $137,500. During 
the final week of the period he 
closed two more sales, one for a 
policy of $3,500 and the other for 
a policy of $100,000, making his 
total sales fifty-two and the insur- 
ance written $241,000. 

There’s not much to add to the 
facts, as they shout for themselves. 
But what a commentary on execu- 
tive technique! There are supposed 
to be two schools of sales man- 
agement, Kid-’Em- Along and 
Damn-’Em-Out. But here is a 
new school, born of a new theory 
in the field of life insurance selling 
which was evolved by the Phoenix 
Mutual, namely, that salesmanship 
is part of the company’s responsi- 
bility to the customer, and that that 
responsibility continues in full 


force even after the salesman fails, 











Schoolmaster’s 


or begins to show the signs of 
failure. Instead of shouting its 
encouragement or disapproval of 
the salesman from the sidelines— 
instead of offering him increased 
incentive for greater effort (extra 
compensation), or the _ incentive 
that flows from the suggestion or 
threat of dismissal for continued 
poor showing—the company, like a 
wise field manager, works out the 
winning plays and helps the sales- 
man put them through. 

But there is more to it than that: 
There is the personal obligation 


“created by the written promise, a 
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promise not to accomplish any 
vague or ultimate result after three 
months of effort, but merely to 
make eight calls today, eight more 
tomorrow, and so on. Making 
calls is not taking orders. Making 
calls is easy and promising to make 
them is easier. But signing a 
pledge to make them in a pre 
scribed manner! Is this not a ne 
slant upon the whole relationship 
of salesman, sales manager and 
company responsibility ? 
+ * . 


The Schoolmaster often hears 
advertising men talk about the 
good-will that is going to waste 
when a company which has built 
up a valuable reputation for a 
trade name around one product 
does not bring out additional prod- 
ucts under the same name. As an 
example: “Why doesn’t Bon Ami 
bring out a line of soaps under that 
name and take advantage of its: 
present dealer and consumer good- 
will and its distribution system?” 

The Schoolmaster doesn’t know 
why Bon Ami doesn’t make and 
sell a Bon Ami Baby Soap, but he 
has an idea that there is a sound 
reason back of its concentration on 
one item. Perhaps it is the same 
reason that has made one manu- 
facturer discontinue a line of prod- 
ucts this year which it introduced, 
only a year ago. 

This company has an enviable 
reputation in the electrical field. 
The name of its product comes to 
almost everybody’s mind first 
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THE ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 


Benjamin Rose Estate W. A. Hammond George H. Smith 
Owner Building Mgr Architect 


The Profitable Remodeling Field 


K&EN competition forced the owners of the Rose 
Building to spend $560,000 for remodeling. The 
average life of an office building is 30 years. It is then 
necessary to remodel it—to install new equipment in 
order to compete with newly constructed buildings. 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
is read by the owners and managers of over 40,000 busi- 
ness buildings in which replacements and remodeling 
are necessary from time to time. These building owners 
and managers are the deciding factors in the selection 
of materials and equipment, both for new structures and 
remodeling of old buildings. Are you getting your share 
of business from the enormous market of remodeling? 
You can, through BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 


' BUILDINGS anp 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd St., New York City 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Gives names 
and prices. Of special interest are his 
methods of securing business and way 
of handling assignments. 

He tells of small jobs to fees of $1000 
and more, of things found useful in writ- 
ing display advertising, booklets, house- 
organ copy, institutional articles. His 
favorite copy—-the fictionized form—is 
treated at length, with numerous examples. 

He frankly describes his problems in 
working with advertisers and agencies, 
and this frankness makes the book worth 
while. 144 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


FREE-LANCING FOR 
FORTY MAGAZINES 


This 320-page book is Mr. Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick 
of the writing life. He tells in intimate 
detail how he secured publication for a 
thousand articles and fiction, stories and 
numerous books. Not a treatise on English, 
but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
Passaic, N. J. 





The Building 
Authority 


in the community is the 
dealer. It is to him builders 
come for advice regarding which 
materials to use. The way to 
get his co-operation on your 
product is to tell him its merits 
and profit-possibilities through 
the paper he reads regularly— the 


lumber 





CHICAGO 


Est. 1873 A. B.C. 











PUBLICITY 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Phone WISconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 
NEW YORK 


140 WEST 42nd ST. 
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whenever its specific industry js 
mentioned. As the popularity of 
radio grew and the company’s out- 
lets—electrical dealers—were sell- 
ing more and more of them, . 
company executives kept asking 
themselves, “Why don't we take 
advantage of our reputation and 
distribution and bring out a radio 
with our already well-known name 
on it? Our name alone ought to 
sell thousands of them.” 

So a new radio was introduced 
with a great flourish. It was a 
good set but there was nothing 
distinctive about it. Emphasis in 
the nation-wide campaign was 
placed on the name. “Now you 
can get a Bloop radio, backed by 
the makers of Bloop electrical 
goods. We wouldn’t put our old, 
highly esteemed name on anything 
but the best.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 
attitude of both 
sumer. 
flop. 

“Frankly,” the advertising man- 
ager told the Schoolmaster, “we 
over-estimated the value of our 
name. Had we put less emphasis 


was evidently the 
dealer and con- 
The Bloop radio was a 


| on that one point in our advertising 


and stressed, instead, the quality 
of the radio, for it was a good set, 
I think we would have been able to 


| make at least a dent in the market. 








Our board of directors, however, 
is disgusted and we are quitting 
the field. Personally, I’d like to 
try it for another year or two. I 
think we could make a place for 
ourselves in the radio industry if 
we would use different tactics.” 

Good-will is a wonderful thing, 
but a mysterious thing, too. It 
isn’t always worth all that it theo- 
retically should be, and just as 
often it is worth more than its 
possessors realize. Like so many 
other things, it all depends on the 
product, the industry and a lot of 
other things. 

* * * 

A Chicago sales manager tells 
the Schoolmaster of an incident 
which showed how ridiculously 


easy it is for a strong selling pres- 
entation to be spoiled by careless- 
ness in carrying out detail. 
This member of the Class re- 
ceived a letter from an ee ae 
e 


agent soliciting his account. 
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<*Let ’em wait!!! 


Between the hours of 9:30 and 4:30 every 
business day, thousands of dollars are sat 
away in the reception rooms of advertising 
agencies in all parts of the country. 


Whose fault? Well, to be candid, almost 
everybody involved is to blame. Publishers’ 
representatives making unnecessary and 
unwelcome calls. Reception clerks who 
ought to know better. Agency executives 
who have become so used to wasting callers’ 
time that they think it’s part of their job. 


Like everything, including the weather and 
the tariff, something ought to be done 
about it. Oddly enough something is be- 
ing done, and an investigation now being 
made by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies promises to bring about 
at least a partial solution. 


This is a problem that vitally affects the 
agent, the publisher and the manufacturer. 
It is discussed thoroughly and sanely by 
Roy Dickinson in an article, 


“Too Much Cooling of 
High-Priced Heels ” 


in the October issue of 


‘Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER WANTED 


For an energetic and capable young man, 
there is an opening for creative work and 
a real future as advertising and sales 
lon executive with a long estab- 
lished, substantial company making an 
engineering product for the power and 
heating fields. This man should have, 
age engineering training or experi- 
have previously held executive 
positions in advertising or sales capacity. 
His duties will be to work with the sales 
department, advertising department and 
advertising agency. Replies held in strict 
confidence. 
State age, education, whether married or 
single, salary range, and give detailed ac- 
count of experience, previous connections, 
describing products with which you have 
worked. Send your photograph, 
venient; it will be returned. 


Address “M,” Box 184, Printers’ Ink 


if con- 
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You can earn Dividends 
by investing in this Man! 





This university graduate, 26, with the 
following advertising experience: 

2% years ass’t advertising 

manager 

1 year copy and contact 

1 year copy and production 
wants a hard job where his common 
sense and vivid imagination will earn 
dividends for his employer. 
Address “‘H,’’ Box 182, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST 


Large industrial concern near 
Chicago requires artist in its ad- 
vertising department. Should be 
especially skilled in retouching, 
with experience in layout, let- 
tering, and line drawing. Ver- 
satile man can command salary 
of $5,000. Write fully regarding 
experience, submitting samples if 

ssible. Address “‘C,” Box 45, 
rinters’ Ink. 


























“As woman to woman—" 


In long experience as a copywriter, I have 
successfully advertised to woman such com- 
modities as clothes, shoes, beauty preparations, 
fabrics. Now 
in charge of woman's ints recognized 
I expect the A salary a man 





agency. 

would command, for copy which sells the sex 
spending 85c. 
New York only. 


“R,” Box 188, Printers’ Ink 


of every purchasing dollar. 
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letter told of the agency’s fine 
equipment and personnel, and laid 
special emphasis upon its research 
facilities. 

“If there is one thing above an<4 
other that our agency is proud of,” , 
the letter said, “this is our reputa- 
tion for accuracy and_ precision, 
We study every proposition thor- 
oughly (this is not the exact word- 
ing of the letter, but the sense of 
it is here) and assemble and yse 
the data so carefully that we can 
proceed with confidence. And 
then, in administering the account 
we keep away from those mistakes 
in detail which are annoying, to 
say the least. Our system is such 
that ordinary routine mistakes are 
guarded against automatically.” 

The letter was immaculately 
typed, the English was grammati- 
cal, each punctuation mark was in 
its proper place, the spacing was 
right. But the name of the pros- 
pect was misspelled, and the letter 
even got his title wrong! 

“T could easily see,” the sales 
manager relates, “that this mix-up 
in my name was obviously due te 
one of those unfortunate humas 
errors that cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated even from the most efficient 
organization. And, knowing the 
agency as I did in a general way, 
I was rather impressed with the 
letter. But I could not resist the 
temptation to write a facetious re- 
ply to the agent, suggesting that if 
he was so proud of his accuracy it 
seemed strange he would not ad- 
dress his prospects by their proper 
names and titles. I laid the way wide 
open for a comeback, and confi- 
dently expected to have a call from 
the agent within the next day or 
two when we would have a laugh 
over the incident and then very 
likely talk business. But I did not 
hear from him again. I wonder 
if I broke his spirit?” 

The tragic part of the affair, as 
the Schoolmaster happens person- 
ally to know, is that the agency 
has just the qualities claimed for 
it in the letter. It had a very good 
chance to obtain the account, as 
the sales manager was about to 
change agencies. But the mistake, 
which seemed to belie the spirit of 
the letter was only contributory; 
this might have been laughed off 
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President, Vice President, 
or Major Executive 


Available 


Has just sold his sizable business and is now 
looking for something else to tackle—where 
the knowledge gained of different lines of in- 
dustry through the functioning of his own 
business, can be applied to effect real accom- 
plishment in some fundamentally sound com- 
pany, perhaps where sluggish activity or 
methods not abreast of the times have ham- 
pered progress. 


An unusually diversified experience: general 
administration, reorganization, sales, advertis- 
ing, financial and manufacturing. His forte 
is in the business getting end. Analytical in 
methods and of a creative and initiative type 
rather than one following along routine chan- 
nels. Holds respect of customers, employees 
and competitors. 


Accustomed to assume full executive respon- 
sibility, he desires entire management, or to 
be one of major executives in larger corpora- 
tion and in charge of a major activity. Not 
a low priced man, but one preferring com- 
pensation partially on some contingent basis. 


Address ‘‘E,”’ Box 47, Printers’ Ink 
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WANT A 
KENTUCKY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Am open to proposition from repu 
table manufacturer desiring repre- 
sentation in Kentucky—or in Louis 
ville as headquarters for South. 


Thoroughly experienced salesman. 
Know merchandising and adver 
tising. Eighteen years’ experience. 
University graduate. Age 33. Re- 
cently sold out my business. 

If you need a worker who can 
prove his ability, make me a propo 
sition. Remuneration must offer 
possibility of at least $5,000 a year. 

Address : 
“N,” Box 185, care Printers’ INK 





EXPERIENCE 
INTELLIGENCE 
ENTHUSIASM 


available for some industrial ad- 
vertiser who is seeking advertising 
manager. Ten-year record embraces 


national, trade paper, newspaper, 
direct mail and radio broadcast. 
Thirty-seven years old. Married. 


Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Personal interview welcomed. 
Address : 
“A.” Box 186, Printers’ INK 













copPpY 
WRITER 
young, enthusiastic 
Wanted by a Leading Southern Agency 


(hances are the man we seck is 
now with some Bastern agency but 
he knows enough about the South 
east to want to grow with that sec 
tion of the country. He's a college 
graduate, probably around 26 years 
of age. Moreover, he's a friendly 
cuss who values a congenial connec 
tion and does not expect a big sal 
ary for some years yet The man 
we employ must be able to write 
blamed good copy—the letter of ap- 
plication will tell us all about him- 
self, as well as his experience. 


Address: “D."' Box 46 
Printers’ Ink 
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if the agent had had a sufficient 
sense of humor to recognize the 
funny side of a joke when the joke 
was on him. 


. on . 
For Those Who Study Mass 
Psychology 
Cuas. S. Wise 
Direct-Matt Apvertisine 
New Yorx 

Dear Schoolmaster: 

Your August 15 lesson to the “Class” 
furnished through the experience of the 
Woolworth stores, reminds me of an 
experience I had five years ago 

was associated with a Coney Island 
concessionaire who had a penny arcade 
on the boardwalk in which there were 
the usual amusement contrivances which 
required one cent for operation. 

n the first place, t found that a 
number of people would drop a dime 
into a machine instead of using a copper 
and in sorting out the money each Sat 
urday night, we could tell almost to 
the dollar, the amount of total receipts 
merely by counting the dimes—for 
strange to relate, the dimes invariably 
amounted to one per cent—-$7.50 in 
dimes meant about $750 in pennies! 

And here’s another one. We had two 
rows of penny phonograph machines 
about twenty in each row. At the end 
of each row, there were two old, de 
crepit we machines that each 


required a nickel for operation. And 
every Saturday, all summer long, we 
regularly took 35 cents out of each 
machine! The penny machines took 


from $2 to $4 each 

Isn’t this something to ponder over 
for those who study crowds and mass 
movement ? 


Cuas. S. Wise. 


F. M. Berkley with Cleveland 
Realty Firm 

Frederick M. Berkley has been ap 

pointed director of advertising of the 

S H. Kleinman Realt ompany, 

Cleveland. He was formerty advertising 


manager of the Homeland Company, 
New York. 


L. D. Trowbridge Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


L. D. Trowbridge, formerly account 
manager for S. Roland Hall and Asso 
ciates, Inc., Easton, Pa., advertising 


agency, has started an advertising busi 
ness under his own name at Easton 










To Direct Thomas Laughlin 
Company Sales 


E. E. Baker has been appointed sales 
manager of the Thomas Laughlin Com- 
pany, Portland, Me., manufacturer of 
heavy hardware for marine and indus 
trial uses, 
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Wirebound Box Makers 
Prepare for Campaign 
Sales training and technical and 
gineering work preparatory to a 
) operative advertising campaign to be in 
augurated in about a year's time were 
taken up at a meeting of the Wirebound 
Box Manufacturers Association at Chi 
cago last week A market survey is 
being prepared at the present time and 
some direct-mail is being used as further 
groundwork for the space advertising 
P, 





en 
co 






H. Sullivan, formerly with the 
Coats & Burchard Company, Chicago, 
and at one time with the United Typo 
thetae of America, is in charge of the 
trade extension work. 


Dress Account to John-Arnold 
Agency 

The Marcy Shops, 
operating a chain of 
in the Eastern States, 
John-Arnold Company, 
vertising agency, to direct 
ing account. Newspapers are 


Inc., New York, 
retail dress shop 
has appointed the 
New York ad 
its advertis 
being used 


P. L. Pearson Joins Mercantile 


Printing 
Paul L. Pearson, formerly with tl 
Clint W. Lee Company, Seattle, print 
ing and engraving, has joined the ser- 
vice and contact staff of the Mercantile 


Printing & Advertising Company, of 
that city. 


W. S. Race Advanced by 


Copeland Products 


William S. Race, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Copeland Prod 
ucts, Inc., Detroit, has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales pro 


motion, 


Appointed by “House Furnish- 
ing Journal” 

Lloyd Haupt, of Hatboro, Pa., 

heen appointed Pennsylvania manager of 


the House Furnishing Journal, New 


York 


has 





Sandblasted Electric Signs with the imitation 
Neon and other various for 
oe 











combinations. A 
Signs. 


ITE FOR TLLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 












we 
FAIRCHILD MANUFACTURING CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER AND 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Well-known artist 
Christian man qualified 
education, background and ex 
to represent him, 
his business transac 
tions, office, and maintain check 
on work in production. Pref 
erably a man with knowledge 
of architectural office routine. 
accountancy, and under 
Good salary with yearly 


wants 
by 


perience 
manage 


forty 


years, 

increase and bonus. Excep- 
tional opportunity for right 
man. Apply by letter, giving 


complete information regarding 
self and experience. Box 181, 
16 Gramercy Pk., N. Y. C 


Business Executive 


where he can _ profit 


connection 
Capable organize 


through good work. 
with sound judgment backed by record 
of accomplishment in sales, advertising 
and business administration over period 
of 15 years. University graduate. Now 
employed. 


Address ‘‘A.B.,"" Box 49, Printers’ Ink 


SALES MANAGER 


SEEKS CONNECTION. SIXTEEN 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE MARKET- 
ING SEVERAL NATIONALLY 
KNOWN PRODUCTS. ADDRESS 
“@,"" BOX 48, PRINTERS’ INK. 


aceks 














Who Wants A Man With 
A Record of Achievement? 


Advertising, sales promotion and mail order 
man wants position where productive achieve- 
ment will be appreciated Ten years’ solid 
background in planning, building merchandis 


ing campaigns and writing human interest 
copy that brings home the bacon Have han 
dled over 40 accounts. Will chief, plan, write 
copy, promote sales or contact American; 
Christian; Age 36; salary “open.” Address 
“%,."" Box 42, Printers’ Ink 





Financial Advertising 


Frank but friendly advice given by 
engaged in solving 


one actively 
problems of financial advertising. 
A reasonable fee is charged for 


part-time service by mail. Write to 
“The Reasoner” 


Suite 1001, 509 Fifth Ave., New York ,N.Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers Advertising Representative 
in New York has opening for one or two 
more out-of-town trade or class publica- 
tions. Record of previous achievement. 
Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 


Letter Duplicating, dupligraphing, mul- 
tigraphing, mimeographing, graphotyping, 
mailing and addressing. Write for samples 
and price list. You'll be glad you did. 
Harry N. Taylor Advertising, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


SOME LIVE ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
may come into this old established, fully 
recognized New York advertising agency 
and get an interest in the business, and 
work on a substantial salary and com- 
mission basis. Write, in confidence, giv- 
ing full particulars. Box 580, P. I. 


OFFICE MACHINES WANTED—Ad- 
dressographs, multigraphs, mimeographs, 
adding machines, calculators, typewriters, 
dictaphones, Kardex cabinets, office fur- 
niture. I'll buy any quantity at a 
fair price. Schroeder, 799 Broadway, 
New York. Phone: Stuyvesant 9423. 


WANTED—A HIGH-GRADE monthly 
trade journal to represent in Chicago 




















territory. An exclusive representative 
of a reputable trade publication wil 

able to represent one other high-grade 
journal. ffice established in Chicago 


for 3 years, covering Illinois and ad- 
joining states. Box 559, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


A BALTIMORE ENGRAVER is in need 
of an exceptionally good artist and lay- 
out man, one who has the ability to 
supervise others. Permanent position and 











good pay to right man. Box 564, P. I. 
ARTISTS 
Photo-retouchers. Must be A-1. Good 
wages, steady work. Commercial Art 


Studio, Inc., 1204-5 Francis Palms 
Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISING MAN wanted by a well- 
known manufacturer of optical instru- 
ments. New York. Experience in tech- 
nical and scientific line desirable. Col- 
lege education preferred. Must be thor- 
oughly capable of preparing copy and 
layout, booklets and folders, know print- 
ing, engraving, etc. Knowledge of Ger- 
man desirable. State age, salary, reli- 
gion, experience. Box 581, Printers’ Ink. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 
PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQU aoe RI MAN WITH 


Bldg., 








GHT 
RIGHT JOB 
. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with aero. 
nautical knowledge and acquaintance with 
agencies offered good omy, Write 
full details stating both advertising and 
aeronautical experience. Box 572, P. |, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young man to act as advertising manager 
and to prepare sales promotion material 
for manufacturer of electrical specialties, 
Excellent opportunity for growth. State 
fully your experience and present con- 
nection. Box 558, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man 21 to 25 years old, graduate 
of an accredited school of journalism. Must 
have ability to write, knowledge of adver. 
tising, ability to write copy and judge, 
set-up and layout, both from an advertis. 
ing and a newspaper standpoint. Should 
have at least 2 years’ experience. Good 
salary to start, with opportunity for in- 
crease if make good. Box 567, P. L 


One of the Five Leading Manufacturers 
of typewriter ribbons and carbon paper 
seeks the services of an experienced man 
on national sales. Applicant must have 
good acquaintance in supplies field and 
able to attract strong local supplies sales- 
men. Must have proven record of abilit 
in this field. Write in absolute confi 











dence, giving compensation desired, age, 


business connections fot past five years 
Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An editorial man on trade 
publication, preferably one who has had 
experience in retail merchandising and 
who can present the progressive ideas in 
the industry in an attractive and inter- 
esting manner. Want clean cut man, de 
pendable, able to meet principals and to 
put into readable editorials results of his 
observation and study. In replying please 
give particulars of character of work 
done, training, age, family, compensation, 
etc., all of which will be kept confidential. 
Box 568, Printers’ Ink. 


COMBINATION ADVERTISING AND 
DISPLAY MANAGER 
wanted by a high-grade Men’s and Boys’ 
Store. Must be experienced and pee: 4 
of producing high-class work. Good posi- 
tion with splendid future. Submit sam- 
ples of Advertising and Display Cards; 
also photographs of Windows. Give par- 
ticulars regarding experience and refer- 
ences. State age, whether married or 
single, and salary desired. Enclose per- 
sonal seatagragh. Negotiations confiden- 

tial. ox 571, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Leading Trade Publication has 











opening for intelligent and ambi- ' 


tious young man on New York 
Advertising Sales Staff. Write 
fully, giving complete details, to 
Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 
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MANUFACTURER OF LOW-PRICED 
SMALL ELECTRIC SIGNS, both sand- 
blast and plain faces, wants contact 
ith men in touch with quantity users. 
Rox 577, Printers’ Ink. sa 

e@ of New York’s well known 4A 
Agencies has an opening in its Forward- 








ing Dept. for a clean cut young man who 
has some agency a in this de- 

rtment. ‘rite in confidence, givin 
- and _ salary Pico 4 


complete details 
Box’ 582, Printers’ Ink. 

Kavertising Manager—One of the most 
prominent firms in the chain store and 
direct-to-consumer apparel lines are open 
for an expert of established reputation. 





Liberal inducements, unlimited opportu- 
nity. Negotiations confidential. _ 
Wallace Agency, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 





Confidentially 


Improve Your Position! 
y-trained men alert to better 
themselves, as well as those seeking new 
itions (Christians, under 38) may en- 
Fist. the confidential personal Service of 
Walter A. Lowen, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden and other shops. Mr. en 
enjoys the confidence of New York’s lead- 
ing agencies, whom he has served since 
1920. New opportunities daily. Salaries 
range up to $25,000. Nominal fee only 
if successfully placed. Call in person, 
9-2 P. M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 105 
W. 40th Street. Phone PENna. 5389. 


: SALESMAN 
DIVISION MANAGER 
AND HIGHER 


For the one who can qualify and will 
work hard particularly fine permanent 
future. Applicant must be successful in 
present position. New York Manufac- 
turer Plumbing Goods. Acquaintance 
with line not required. Highest refer- 
ences, Bond, Salary and Commission. 
sive full particulars and Religion. Box 
584, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LOFT TO LET—Occupied by printer for 











15 years. Owner leaving State. Long 
lease. Write or call. Bokelmann, 26 
North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. alf 


block from Getty Square. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


_ AUDITOR—ACCOUNTANT 
Desires connection in organization offering 
opportunity. 11 years’ experience in pub- 
lishing, taxwork and consolidation. Refer- 
ence provided on request. Box 569, P. I. 


LAYOUT & LETTERING 


man seeks connection with national ad- 
vertiser in New York. Preferably agency. 
Salary. Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN, 23, of ex- 
cellent ability and capable of handling 
responsibilities, wants connection with a 
Progressive concern. 3% years with mail 
order concern; started as stock clerk, 
now assistant manager, filling position 

t and 


of office ger, corresp 
buyer. Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 
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NEWS-GATHERER—Have successfully 
edited employees’ House Organ for four 
years. Am in line for bigge? opportunity. 
Good advertising background and office 
experience. Salary $4,000. Box 563, P. 1. 


Trade Paper Man 


in New York desires connection to repre- 
sent publication published out of town 
for news or advertising. Box 565, P. 1. 


Production Man—Junior, 23, now em- 
ployed. Desires new connection, consci- 
entious, willing, 2 years at N. Y. U., 2 
years practical agency experience, doing 
detail eg ee billing, filing, etc. 
Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN—CHICAGO 
My advancement is checked in my present 
connection. 4 years’ industrial agency ex- 
perience in general production. 21 years 
old. S agency connection in Chiacgo. 
Box 574, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


YOUNG MAN 
Sold classified for New York daily. Now 
employed, desires connection with organi- 
zatoin where hard work, a versatile mind 
and an ability to make things hum will 
be appreciated. Age 25, college educa- 
tion. Box 575, Printers’ Ink. 


TRAINED LIBRARIAN, recently with 
an advertising agency, seeks new connec- 
tion. American, twenty-six years of age, 
well educated, having a flair for getting 
on with people. Seven years’ highly di- 
versified business experience. Can estab- 
lish and direct. Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUTS 
Man of outstanding ability, also splendid 
visualizer; New York’s largest 4-A agency 
experience creating prominent national 
advertising, spending up to several mil- 
lion—various successful mail-order cam- 
paigns for agents; direct sale and cou- 
pons—all types direct mail, analysis, 
plans, copy, layouts. Box 573, P. I. 


Copy Ace Available—Connection desired 
with agency or manufacturer, anywhere, 
seeking long experience in National, Mail- 
Order or Direct Mail, versatility, ideas, 
contact and presentation experience, mer- 
chandising and planning knowledge, com- 
bined with excellent visualization ability 
and unusual working efficiency. He has 
functioned as manager, copy chief and 
account executive. Record and references 
are of high order. Remuneration in line 
with qualifications and open for adjust- 
ment to meet conditions. Box 578, P. I. 


I HAVE A YOUNG MAN (26, unmar- 
ried) who has just finished a job for 
me and who tells me that he is looking 
for an opportunity to associate with a 
really big man. He has a seven-year 
background of advertising experience and 
college work—good on copy, layout, pro- 
duction and editing, loyal, energetic, and 
intelligent, and remarkably adaptable. A 
fair start would be $75 a week but I 
know his own salary doesn’t interest him 
nearly as much as the caliber of the man 
to whom he will be reporting. He wants 
to be within learning distance of a man 
who is earning more than $10,000 a year 
advertising sound products in a sound 
way. He has a clean record and good 
presence and he is ready to to work 
on short notice. Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 
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WHEN Graf Zeppelin doubled about this building 
on its historic world tour, our office windows were 
thronged with customers and friends who had 
come to see a pioneer achievement. 


Every advertising campaign requires pioneering. 
That is why, as discussed in our confidential 
agency manual of written standard practice, “‘the 
most important thing an advertiser can get from 
his agency is permanent contact with the agency 
owners and principals, whose experienced judg- 
ment and perspective may absolutely be trusted”’ 
—who promptly recognize the advertiser’s strategic 
advantages, cannot be “‘side tracked,”’ and overlook 
nothing vital to a complete, balanced campaign. 


This we believe to be what an advertiser pays 
for, above all else. Here every account is so served. 


CW 


Complete Advertising Campaigns in All Media 
35 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


‘Carroll Dean Murphy, Ine. 
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For the past ten years 
the Chicago Iribune on 
week-days has gained 
eight new families every 
time the next Chicago 


paper gained one 


Total Average Circulation, August, 1929: 
852,424 Daily; 1,104,338 Sunday 


*Next in Advertising Volume 





Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








